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HERE is scarcely a sweet 
3 girl graduate who, when 
she leaves her Alma Mater, 
has not made up her mind 
that she will lead a literary 
life. She does not always 
mean to be a novelist but she hopes to be 
a writer, —of short stories, perhaps, of re- 
views surely. Not a week passes, I might 
almost say not a day, that some young 
girl, fresh from college, does not call at 
my office and tell me that she wants to be 
a writer, and to that end she would like 
to begin by reviewing books. I always 
listen with interest to what these girls have 
to say because their confidence in them- 
selves amuses me, though at the same time 
it has its pathetic side. This is the man- 
ner of our conversation:— 

Literary Aspirant: I have just gradu- 
ated from college, where I have con- 
tributed to our college magazine, and I 
want to become a professional writer. 

Editor: And to that end— 

Literary Aspirant: To that end I should 
like to begin by reviewing books. 

Editor: Don’t you think that it might, 
perhaps, be better to evd by writing criti- 
cisms than to begin that way? 

Literary Aspirant (confidently): Oh, 
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no. I think that is the way to begin. It 


is the way that I began on our college paper. 
I reviewed the novels of Mr. James and 


Mr. Howells, Miss Repplier’s essays, 
Stephen Phillips’ poems, and Mallock’s 
books as they appeared. 

Editor: So you think that a young girl, 
fresh from her school books, is able to give 
points to these writers? 

Literary Aspirant (diffidently): Well, 
not exactly give points; but then, you 
know, there is generally something to criti- 
cise. And I have always been told that 
the best way to learn to write was to read 
good writers and criticise their works. 

Editor: Undoubtedly, that is an 
lent way, but I should hardly think that’ 
the criticisms were worth publishing. Write 
them for the waste basket,—that is good 
training; but to write them for publication, 


ex¢ el- 


while it may be good for the writer is bad 
for the reader. ‘The way to learn to write 
is to write,—but not always for publication. 

The young girl with whom this conver- 
sation is held does not go away convinced. 


She regards the editor as an insider who 
has favorites and wants to keep new writers 
out in the cold. Of course this is rubbish. 
There is nothing in the world that an edi- 
tor rejoices in more than a new writer if 
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Poet, editorial writer and contributor to the daily press. 


that writer is worth while. But it is hard 
to convince the literary aspirant of the 
truth of this. You tell her that your maga- 
zine is not a training school and her feel- 
ings are hurt. 


If the young girl with literary aspirations 
will write and then destroy and write again 
and still destroy, until she has finally ac- 
quired a style, and, above all, has found 
something to say, she will make a success 


of it. Ifa girl is so fortunate as to get a 
start in newspaper work it is a good thing 
4 


for her. She is being paid for her train- 
ing, which is something, and the training 
3ut she should not stick to that 
sort of work after she has had the training. 
It is a good beginning but a poor ending. 
When I say newspaper work I mean the 
ordinary reporting; I am not referring to 
the special writer, but to the rank and 
file. 

The late Anthony Trollope is respon- 
sible for a good deal of the confidence of 
youth in its ability to write. He has said 
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Editor and journalist in editorial charge of the ‘‘ Critic." 


somewhere—I think it was years ago, in 


the columns of the North American Re- 
view— that pens, ink, paper and persis- 
tency were all that were necessary to make 
awriter. Mr. Trollope might have found 
these all that was necessary to make him a 
writer, because he was born to the business. 
He came by it naturally. We may not like 
what his mother wrote about America, but 
she was a writer, and he, no doubt, in- 
herited his facility from her. But it wasa 
long time before Mr. Trollope discarded 


entirely the clerical pen for the pen of the 
author. Authorship did not pay! 
enough at first for him to devote all his 
time to it. 

The question before me in this 


m well 


paper is, 


. does it pay a woman to be a writer ? Should 


I discourage the young girl who comes to 

me for advice or encourage her in her am- 

bition to write ? Like any other profession, 

writing pays when it pays; but I believe that 

Mr. Andrew Lang claims that the calling 

of a writer pays in other things as well as 
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in dollars and cents; so much so that he 
once had the temerity to say that authors 
should not be paid as well as they were 
because theirs was such pleasant and easy 
work, 

Not wishing to be guided entirely by my 
own views in this matter, I wrote to several 
women who are well known to the public 
as contributors to magazines and news- 
papers, for their opinions as to whether 
writing pays, not only in dollars and cents, 
but in satisfaction, and their answers are 
most interesting. I did not write to the 
authors of successful novels—that is 
another thing—but to those who are free 
lances in literature. I am not at liberty 
to disclose their names, and, knowing that, 
they have written more freely than they 
otherwise would. Here is the answer of 
one who has been in harness longer than 
any writer whom I know; not that she is 
older than any of the others—she is 
younger than most—but she began early:— 

‘<The literary life as I have known it— 
since the age of eight—has been one of in- 
creasing happiness and profit. All that is 
worth while in life has come to me through 
the pursuance of this profession. It has 
been a gently inclining path up from ob- 
scurity, loneliness and undesirable condi- 
tions, into broad fields of usefulness, 
pleasure and comfort. Its obstacles have 
been blessings, calling out my strength and 
endurance. Of course my life work has 
been I wrote scarcely any prose 
until several years after my marriage —and 
yielded to the solicitations of editors rather 
against my own and decidedly against my 
husband’s inclinations. I feel as if prose 
were an ‘acquired habit’—verse my 
natural expression. Yes, I appreciate the 
great opportunity for helpfulness to evolv- 
ing humanity in this prose Work; and that 
is the mainspring of happiness, —to be help- 
ful. It is the sort of happiness which 
‘pays.’ Of course the happiness which 
comes from creating verse is like that of 
singing, for the singer, or painting, for the 
painter,—akin to what God must have felt 
in flinging stars into the Milky Way. Yes, 
it ‘pays’ from every standpoint. Were I 
to live my life over I should ask no greater 
joy than to be allowed to do just what I 
have done for a life work.”’ 

This lady, it is quite plain, finds that 
writing pays in every way. The joy of 
writing is hers. 
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On the other side, a woman, still young, 
but who has run the gamut of the profes- 
sion, and successfully, takes a somewhat 
different point of view. She cites a number 
of instances of men and women who have 
died from the nervous strain and accompany- 
ing ills of newspaper work. ‘There is, 
however, she writes, ‘‘ another side to the 
picture. The work is always interesting. 
The people around one are people of more 
than ordinary ability, or they would not be 
in the profession. The life brings one into 
contact with clever men and women from 
every part of the world. But the dark 
side of it is so much more dark than the 
bright side is bright, that, as I have said 
before, I cannot advise women to go into 
it.’’ This writer refers entirely to journal- 
ism. She is not speaking of the free lance, 
the woman who, after serving an appren- 
ticeship, is able to sit at home and write. 

The young woman who goes into jour- 
nalism finds it much harder than she had 
any idea of. And women have a much 
harder time as newspaper workers than 
men. ‘Their line of work is much more 
disagreeable. They are called upon to do 
things that they shrink from doing, if they 
are women of refined sensibilities. And 
then, the work is exceptionally hard. The 
hours are long and irregular ; it is all hurry 
and drive, with no proper time for sleep, 
no proper time for meals. It is no wonder 
that most women journalists, that is, when 
I say journalists now, I mean reporters,— 
those who go out on assignments and are 
paid space rates, —look worn out and anx- 
The nervous strain is terrible, and 
the pay does not warrant it. 

Another writer, who works along special 
lines, finds that the literary life pays in 
both ways. She writes :— 

‘«Tt has seemed to me, even in my ‘most 
dejected and wretched’ moments of labor, 
that literary life, such as yours and mine, 
certainly does pay,—sometimes in dollars 
and cents, and very nearly always in the 
satisfaction one gets from the work and 
from its occasional results. I am very sure 
that mine does. My little nephew, who 
had been celebrating Thanksgiving eve- 
ning by making a bonfire with some of 
his friends, came in, very tired, very 
dusty,—and very radiant. He told me 
all about the bonfire, and then he said: 
‘Which do you think is most fun, making 
a bonfire and seeing it, or telling about it 
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afterwards, to somebody that likes to hear ?” 

«¢¢T have often wondered,’ I said to him. 

*« « Well,’ he exclaimed quickly, ‘I think 
doing all three of ’em is the most fun.’ 

‘“‘And it 
seems to me 
that the lit- 
erary life has 
in it these 
same three 
elements of 
satisfaction. ’’ 

This writ- 
er, recently, 
published her 
first book, 
and she ad- 
mits that 
when she re 
ceived the 
advance copy 
of it, that 
she regarded 
it with ‘‘a 
kind of joy’’ 
which seem- 
ed to be ‘‘a 
very joyous 
kind “of joy 
indeed.’’ 

A woman 
who is a dean 
among wom- 
en writers, 
who edits 
books, con- 
ducts depart 
ments, drops 
into poetry, 
is always 
busy but 
never ‘‘hus- 
tled,’’ writes: Free 

‘* Your let- 
ter asking my conclusions about the 
literary life, as a free lance, is very 
interesting. I have tried most phases of 
it, from a seven years’ grind as a pub- 
lishers’ reader, a ten years’ consecutive 
service as the editor of an important 
weekly periodical, to my present versatility 
and independence. _ If there are people to 
be cared for, children to educate, and boys 
to be sent to college then I think the pos- 
itive certainty of a monthly pay day is a 
great comfort. A settled income in the 
way of a salary is essential in such a case. 


A LITERARY WOMAN? 





Miss Elizabeth McCracken 


lance, and an authority on matters relating to working women. 








3ut, personally, | make more money now 
than I did as an editor, and have the pleas- 
ure of a free foot. I can go when and 
where I will, doing my work in what sur 
roundings | 
choose, and 
the satisfac 

tion and joy 
of it are more 
than dou- 
bled.’’ 

A writer 
living far from 
the center of 
letters, for 
suppose New 
York deserves 
that distin 
tion, writes in 
high spirits 
about the sat 
isfaction of 
literary work. 


So far she 


does not 


seem to have 
made t pay 
very much in 
dollars and 
cents, but, 
fort nately, 
that does not 
bother her. 
She will make 
more un- 
doubtedly, as 
she is_ better 
know! \t 
the present 
time she is 
almost a_ be- 
ginner, but 
she jumped 


into the besf 
While her work at 


magazines at the start. 


first may not have been as admirable as it is 
to-day, the editor who introdu her to 
his public saw its promise, and his guiding 
hand put her on the right track. In an- 
swering my letter she says that w er lit- 
erature pays financially and erwise 
depends upon the temperament and motive 


of the free lance. Some people she thinks 


were ‘‘cut out upon the ironing-board of 
Heaven and pasted together on purpose to 


conduct ‘ The Woman’s Page’ in a Sunday 


newspaper; and others were so orrectly 





























Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick 


Authority on household topics and daughter of 
‘‘Marion Harland.” 


laced up mentally that whatever they do 
must be academic,—even if it is innocu- 
ous. They would not depart the length 
of a phrase from the conventional form of 
literary expression to harness into words 
the most original thought that ever took 
flight from the brains of aman. To such 
writers the life of a ‘free lance’ would be 
a great hardship. This is why they usually 
accept the first quiet corner place that is 
offered on some magazine or newspaper. 
Now the real free lance could not be so 
domesticated any more than a hawk could 
be trusted in a dove cote. IL have always 
declined such positions, because the only 
literary qualifications I have are those of a 
free lance. It is the joy of kicking the 
heels of my wits that has led me to adopt 
this as my vocation. If I never received 
a dollar in return for my work I could not 
abandon it. To choose my own theme, to 
say what I please, to know that I have no 
master save my own conscience, is as near 
as I can come in this world to getting the 
sense of wings. And it is the sense of 
wings we are all after, I think, whether we 
choose religion, the stock exchange, or the 
art of expression as the means to that end, 
8 





Mrs. L. H. Harris 


Southern journalist, editorial writer and co-author 
of **The Jessica Letters.” 


There is, however, one temptation over 
and above all others which besets this lit- 
erary soldier of fortune,—the impudent 
development of the sense of irresponsibil- 
ity, also the ability to create a sensation, 
and the disposition to bask in the cheap 
notoriety thus gained. But to be an hon- 
est free lance I find it is very essential not 
to work for a reputation. The success of 
the conventional writer, of course, depends 
upon getting as soon as possible a proper 
fame. This is his blue ribbon diploma to 
distinction. But the free lance’s honor 
depends upon a deliberate indifference at 
this point. For this reason I never sign 
my name to the articles which I submit to 
any editors. I leave it to them to decide 
whether they shall be used as editorials or 
otherwise. I have already paid myself in 
pleasure by writing them out just to 
suit the talons and tail feathers of my 
own mind. But the financial features of 
the vocation are not bad. ‘Three years 
ago, when I was just beginning to learn 
how to take a free lance’s aim at things, 
my income was six hundred dollars; the 
next year it was nine hundred dollars; 
this year it will be something over twelve 
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Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


A sociologist first, a writer incidentally and a 
lecturer at all times 


hundred dollars. I have not a line of 
manuscript on hand that is not engaged, 
and during the past two years I have had 
only three short articles refused. And at 
any time during this period I could have 
doubled my income if I had been able to 
do that much more work without sacrificing 
the dearer delight of doing it chiefly for 
the joy of finding expression rather than 
the mere earning of money.”’ 

This is not a bad record, considering 
that it is editorials and essays that this 
woman writes, and they are not supposed 
to be very well paid for. Her ‘big 
money’’ will come when she writes a 
novel. 

One of the most interesting letters that I 
have received is from a woman actively 
engaged in journalism. I do not mean 
that she is a reporter, but she is a regular 
contributor to a newspaper, she contrib- 
utes to magazines, and she writes occa- 
sional books; but she is not a novelist and 
must, therefore, come under the head of 
the journalistic free lance. She makes an 
income which runs into the thousands a 
year and does not leave her home. Her 
first duties are ‘‘ with the children and the 
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Successful journalist and writer I 
of the Chicago ** Tribun 


house.’’ She is a_ devoted 


mother and a good housekeeper 


latter qualification is not always 
the literary woman. Her letter 
ing for more reasons than one. 


only loves her work, but she seems 


tract pleasure from everything 
does :— 

**T personally perform many 
duties besides overseeing the ret 
sew some and garden some. I 
several clubs but am an irregular 





ie and 


which 


found in 


nterest- 
She not 
to e@xX- 


that she 


usehold 
nder. I 


be long to 
ttendant. 


I have many social pleasures off 
but do not consider any of them ; 
and make no calls, seldom go on 


evening, and am more likely t 
luncheon invitation than any 


red me, 
duties, 
t in the 
ccept a 


+} 


ner 


seldom go to receptions. I go to bed by 


ten and get up at half-past six or seven. 
From nine till twelve in the morning I am 
not at home. I am merely my type- 
writer. I do, as you know, reviews for the 

, correspondence for two eastern 
papers, I write a department for a magazine 
and turn out an occasional ry. I do 
not begin to work up to my capacity. I 
could do twice as much as | But I 
prefer life to literary work, an: e to en- 
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tertain my friends, to go out with the chil- 
dren, to visit my sisters and take their 
children out for a frolic. I am interested 
in church work, too, and am regular in 
that, not only attending church and the 
Guild, but entertaining all of the church 
women occasionally. And I make time to 
call on the sick, etc. I said a long time 
ago that I would not sacrifice my right to 
the amenities of life for the sake of a little 
dust heap of fame. What people think of 
my literary qualities after lam dead does 
not interest me profoundly. My blood is 
too warm and my affections too direct for 
me to subordinate friendship and family 
life to anything else. I have written be- 
cause I needed to. The expression of my 
mediocre ideas has always pleased me. It 
keeps me in a glow, so that I am pleasant 
to live with even when my manuscripts are 
being rejected. My family looks with sus- 
picion on any editor who rejects a manu- 
script of mine; and when I have done any- 
thing particularly good all the children go 
with me to help me mail the manuscript, 
just for luck. You will see that literary 
work has not interfered with domestic life. 
And it has paid me reasonably well. Of 
course we call ourselves poor people. And 
we like it. Poverty is simple and gay and 
contains the element of hope. And we 
are not so poor but that we have enough 
shelter and fire and food for friends—and 
we have the friends, thank God. This 
seems to be a very personal confession. 
But it all belongs in an article of the sort 
you are writing, because it shows that 
literary work pays in more ways than one. 
It means a cultivation of the imagination, 
a knowledge of good taste, books at hand, 
music and the theaters, the acquaintance 
of the choicest people, a social position 
that poverty cannot affect, the regards of 
thousands whom one does not know but 
from whom one frequently hears in letters 
or little gifts which tell that a word has 
carried straight to the understanding of 
sone living creature. I say it is the 
richest life in the world and that I would 
not exchange it for any other. I need 
hardly say that I could have made much 
more money than I have if I would have 
done certain things. But all that I do 
now is consistent with a home life, with 
conservation of strength, and with delight 
in life. The lack of an education has 
been a handicap, for I have not been to 
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school since I was thirteen and I had 
no instruction of any sort after that. 


Moreover, | had to work far beyond my 
strength from the age of thirteen to that 
of twenty-one, and received no manner of 
intellectual stimulus. That was a setback 
perhaps. But it has been compensated 
for since.’ 

This is the record 


, 
a ‘simple life ’’ 
but an interesting and independent one. 
The money that she earns would support 
this woman and her children if she were 
obliged to support herself and them, but 
as she has a husband who is the main 
support of the family what she earns 
merely ‘*provides the luxuries of educa- 
tion for the children, the journeys, the 
charities, the things we like to have but 
do not need in the true sense the 
word. ”’ 

As a glance at the other side of the 
shield, a writer, whose name I would like 
to mention if I were not sworn to secrecy, 
says many things which are interesting. 
She finds that there are times when it 
seems to her that the literary life does 
not pay, but there are others when she 
is quite convinced that it does. But I 
will let her speak for herself:— 

‘* You want to know if the literary life, 
that is, in the sense that I am leading 
it, pays. You say ‘not only in dollars 
and cents but in the satisfaction that you 
get from the work.’ There are, of course, 
a great many days when I am convinced 
that it does not pay, just as there are a 
great many days when I ask whether living 
at all pays, but on the whole I am inclined 
to say yes. If one is willing to work hard 
enough, and keep at it long enough, it pays 
fairly well in dollars and cents, but for 
ordinary people, like myself, who have to 
work hard for all they get,—that is, are 
not born with unusual facility, not to 
speak of a spark of genius—there are no 
fortunes in it, I am convinced. But one 
ought to be able to earn enough money 
to command unpretentious comfort, a little 
music and the theater, buy a few books, 
go to Europe once in a while, and lay up 
enough by the time one is seventy to live 
on until one is eighty, with enough to buy 
a grave afterwards. I am inclined to think 
that if one does that it pays in dollars and 
cents. As to the satisfaction, of course 


of 


that depends upon how cheerful a person 
you are, and how inclined to put up with 
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what you get without worrying about what 
you want and don’t get. It is a real satis- 
faction to be doing work which puts you 
in touch with people who are worth while, 
a very great satisfaction indeed, it seems 
tome. It is satisfactory to feel that you 
are doing something, though it may not be 
very much, in the line of betterment and 
enlightenment. It is a satisfaction to feel 
that you are annually getting a little bit 
better hold of yourself and living a more 
genuinely intellectual life.’’ 

This is certainly a modest view of her 
accomplishment, but then she is conspicu- 
ous among women writers, or, I may say, 
among writers of either sex, for her mod- 
esty. She has very notable 
things along the line her work. I do 
not know what she planned in her early 


aone 


some 
of 


years, but I know what she has accom- 
plished, and that ought to satisfy any one. 
A writer whose lines are somewhat re- 


stricted, and who has not yet ventured into 
fiction, though she tells me she is thinking 
about it, who is rather didactic in her 
writings, still finds that the free lance 
literary life pays ‘‘in all ways.’’ This 
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woman likes to speak her mind, an 
great comfort to her that she can 
‘*The satisfaction is 
writes. ‘Simply to say what you 
freely,—not to bea hired writer, 
to say what your employers want 


is easy, too,—no prolonged strain, ff 


change and variety. And it pays 
erything that she offers to editor 
cepted. And if 
only strong enough to work all s 
like to, she could easily earn all 


Lucky woman ! 


she needs. She has published a 
but she is frank enough to say 


have not paid ; 


but she does not 
may add, that they have attracted 


tion of thinking people. ‘That 
have not paid does not seem t 
her, for she exclaims: ‘‘‘lo | 


and theories which interest the ] 
to be able to express them with 

power to an increasing audience, 
satisfactory work—to me.’ 
- The young writer who reads tl 
will not, I fear, be 
be convinced more 
erary life is the life 


discouraged. 
than ever 
to lead, an 


Mrs. Margaret Elizabeth Sangster 


teran editor of four periodical 


and editor 


if many book 


autho» 


tremendous 


] 


etters 


he will 
the lit- 


want 
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to jump into the arena. But let me call 
her attention to the fact that, with possibly 
one exception, these writers have been 
sowing the seed for many years, and they 
are anong the fortunate few. ‘They are 
only now reaping the harvest, and it is not 
a very big harvest at best. It is big enough 
if their needs are not great, and it pays, as 
they all seem to agree, in the character of 
the work, as well as in its pecuniary results. 
It is a question if, given the same reputa- 
tion along other lines of business, —milli- 
nery, dressmaking, or what not, they 
would not have made more money. 

To be personal for a moment, I began 


VIKINGS OF 


THE 


journalistic life when I was in my teens 
because it seemed to me the most attractive 
life in the world. I was singularly forut- 
nate in my surroundings. I enjoyed ev- 
ery minute of it. From daily journalism, I 
graduated into editorial work and free 
lancing. I would not give up the life that 
I lead, but I should not want to lead the 
life that I used to lead. It was too stren- 
uous. Now it is comparatively easy. ‘The 
life that I have chosen has paid me in 
many ways, and I would not turn my back 
upon it if I should suddenly inherit the 
wealth of the Indies, any more than I 
would turn my back upon an old friend. 


PAC iF 14. 


The True Story of the Adventures of Captain Cook Drawn From 


Original Sources 


By Agnes C. 


RIES AORN at Marton, in the 
County of York, England, 
October 27, 1728, James 

4 Cook was the son of a day 
@t3 laborer in an age when 
manual toil was paid at the 
rate of a few pennies a day. There 
were nine of a family, and the home 
was a thatched-roof, mud cottage. Two 
years after Cook’s birth the father was 
appointed bailiff, which slightly improved 
the family finances ; but James was thirteen 
years of age before it was possible to 
send him to school. There the progress 
of his learning was at a gallop. He hada 
wizzard-genius for figures, and in three 
short years had mastered all the Ayrtown 
school could teach him. At sixteen Cook’s 
schooling was over. ‘The father’s highest 
ambition seems to have been for the son to 
become a successful shopkeeper; but Cook's 
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ambitions were not to be caged behind a 
counter. 

It was 1746. The world was ringing 
with tales of Bering on the Pacific, of a 
northern continent, which didn’t exist, of 
the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company’s illim- 
itable domain in the north, of the La Vér- 
endrye’s wonderful discoveries of an almost 
boundless region westward of New France 
towards the uncharted Western Sea. Ina 
year and a half Cook had his fill of shop- 
keeping; but he had served his master so 
well that the latter willingly remitted the 
three years’ articles of apprenticeship and 
permitted Cook to follow his destiny to the 
sea. He was articled to a ship owner of 
Whitby as a common seaman on a collier 
sailing between Newcastle and London. 

Presently his commonplace, grimy duties 
are taking him to Dublin, to Liverpool, to 
Norway; and by the time he is twenty-two 


ou 








Captain Cook. 


From the portrait in the Greenwich Hospital 


he knows the Baltic trade well, and has 
heard all the pros and cons of the furious 
cackle which the schools have raised over 
that expedition of Bering’s to the west 
coast of America. By the time he is 
twenty-four he is a first mate on the coal 
boats. 

Then Cook took a resolution that would 
have cost any man but one with absolute 
singleness of purpose a poignant effort. At 
the age of twenty-seven he decided to enter 
the Royal Navy. This was a bold resolve 


when we consider the almost 
able barriers that Cook’s birth 
placed between him and an off 
mission, in that age. Still he « 
navy, on the Fag/e, under Sir H 
ser, who transferred him—almost 
from the forecastle to the « 


Cook had so fitted himself for 1 


position that the higher positi 
do without him. Four years 
had joined the navy he was n 
Mercury with the fleet bef 
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Landing in the New Hebrides—An Old Print. 


From the original drawing by W. Hodges, a member of the party 


making a chart of the St. Lawrence for 
Wolfe to take the troops up to the Heights 
of Abraham, piloting the boats to the ity was of such a recognized and steady- 
attack on Montmorency, and conducting going sort that his conclusions would be ac- 
the embarkation of the troops who were to cepted by the public. 
win the famous battle that changed the face 
of the continent of North America. 


Now the Royal Society wished to send 
some one to the South Seas whose reliabil- 


Just twenty years 
from the time that he had left the shop, 
Cook was chosen for this important mission. 





The death of Cook. 


From a drawing by an eye-witness. 
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On this mission he left England in 1768, 
anchored at the Society Islands, of the 
South Seas in the spring of ’69, explored 
New Zealand in the fall of the same year, 
rounded Australia in’ 70, and returned to 
England in’71. And he brought back no 
proof of that vast southern world which 
geographers had put on their maps. 
Promptly he was sent out on asecond voy- 
age, to find or demolish that mythical 
continent of the southern hemisphere; and 
he demolished the myth of a southern con- 
tinent altogether, returning from circum- 
navigating the globe just at the time when 
the furor of a Northwest Passage north- 
ward of Hudson Bay, northward even of 
Bering’s course on the Pacific, was at its 
height. 

What manner of man was he who in 
that time had risen from life in a mud hut 
to the rank of a commander in the Royal 
Navy? Inmanner he was plain and simple 
and direct, no flourish, no unnecessary 
palaver of showy words, not a word he did 
not mean. In form he was six feet tall, in 
perfect proportion, with brown hair and 
brown eyes, alertly penetrating, with fea- 
tures sharpened rather than otherwise. 


SEEKING THE NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


Then he was sert on a third voyage to 
determine finally the bounds of Western 
America, the possibilities of*a passage be- 
tween Europe and Asia, by way of the 
Pacific, and it is this voyage which is of 
such special interest to us on account 
of the journeyings made along our Pacific 
coast. Two ships,—the Xeso/ution, four 
hundred and sixty tons, one hundred and 
twelve men, which Cook had used before ; 
and the Discovery, three hundred tons, 
eighty men,—were purchased at Hull, the 
old port of Cook’s boyhood dreams. To 
secure the good will of the crews, two 
months’ wages were paid in advance. 
Captain Clerke commanded the Discov- 
ery ; and the two crews numbered men of 
whom the world was to hear more in con- 
nection with the Northwest Coast of 
America,—a young midshipman, Vancou- 
ver, whose doings were yet to checkmate 
Spain; a young American, corporal of 
marines, Ledyard, who was to have his 
brush with Russia, and other ambitious 
young seamen destined to become famous 
traders on the West Coast of America. 
The two ships left England in the mid- 
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summer of ’76, crossed the Equator 
September, rounded Good Hope, touche 
at the Society Islands of the first voyage, 
and by spring of 1778 had explored and 
anchored at the Sandwich Islands. Once 
on the Pacific, Cook mustered his crew 
and took them into his confidence ; he wa 
going to try for that reward of twenty 
thousand pounds which had been offered 
in England, to the crew that discovered a 
Northeast passage ; and even if he misse« 
the reward, he was going to have a shy a 
the most northern latitude ever attempted 
by navigator,—89°. Would they do it? 
The crew cheered, 

By March the ships were off from th« 
Sandwich Islands, bound for the long 
of the Pacific, the slimy medusa light 
covering the waters with a phosphorescent 
trail of* fire all night, the rock weed an 
sea leek floating past by day, telling their 
tale of some far land. Cook’s secret com 
mission had been very explicit; ‘‘ You are 
to proceed on as direct a course as you cai 
to the coast of New Albion, endeavoring to 
fall in with it in latitude 45° north 
and are strictly enjoined not to tou 
any part of the Spanish dominions . 
unless driven by accident . 
be very careful not to give any umbrage to 
the subjects of his Catholic Majesty, 
and if in farther progress northward 
you find any subjects of a European prince 
P you are not to give any cause of 
offense . proceed northward to 65°, 
carefully search for such inlets as appear 
pointing to Hudson Bay, . . . use your 
utmost endeavors to pass through.’ Che 
commission shows that England was un 
aware that Spain had pushed north of 45 
and Russia north of 65°; for Spain jeal- 
ously kept her explorations secret, and., 
Russia’s were not accepted. ‘The 
mission also offered a reward for any one 
going within 1° of the pole. It 
added that that offer is still open. 

For days after leaving the Sandwich 
Islands, not a bird was to be seen. ‘That 
was a bad omen for land, and Cook began 
to fear there might be as much ocean in 
that northern hemisphere as the geogra- 
phers of Russia and France, who actually 
tabulated Bering’s discoveries as an island, 
had placed on the maps. But in the first 
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week of March a sea gull came swimming 
over the crest of awave. Then, an albatross 
Then, 


was seen wheeling above the sea. 
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on March 6, two lonely land seals went 


plying past, and whales were noticed. 
Surely, they were nearing the region that 
Drake, the English free-booter, had seen, 
and named New Albion a hundred years 
before. Suddenly, on the morning of 
March 7, the dim offering ahead showed 
them sharp, clear lines. It was the New 
Albion, at latitude 44° 33’, which Drake 
had discovered. The day was hazy and 
warm, but by night, a roaring hurricane 
burst from the northern darkness with 
squalls of hail and snow and sleet, that 
turned the shore to one long reach of 
whitened cliffs straight up and down out 
of the sea. In commemoration, they called 
the first landfall Cape Foulweather, and 
in spite of the commission to sail north, 
drove under bare poles before the storm to 
43°, naming the two capes passed Perpetud 
and Gregory. Only by the third week of 
March had the storm abated enough for 
them to turn north again*. 

Now the old Greek pilot, Juan de Fuca, 
had said that, along this coast were the 
straits leading to the east side of America, 
and Cook’s two ships hugged the coast 
as close as they dared for fear of roar- 
ing breakers and a landward wind. On 
March 23, rocks were seen lying off a 
high point capped with trees behind which 
might be a strait ; but a gale ashore and a 
lashing tide thundering over the rocks sent 
the ships scudding for the offing through 
fog and rain, and never a glimpse of a 
passage eastward could the crews obtain. 
Cook called the delusive point Cape Flat- 
tery. He was too far out, unfortunately, 
to descry the narrow opening of Juan de 
Fuca, but thirteen miles wide, where the 
steamers of three continents, ply to-day, 
though the strait by no means leads to 
Europe, as geographers then thought. 


THE FIRST SIGHT OF SAVAGES 


All night a hard gale drove them north- 
ward. When the weather cleared, permit- 
ting them to approach the coast again, high 
mountains, covered with snow, and forests, 
jagged through the clouds like tent peaks, 
were visible. Tremendous breakers roared 
over sunken rocks,—Point Breakers, Cook 
called them. Then the wind suddenly fell 
and the ships were becalmed directly oppo- 
site the narrow entrance of a two-horned 


cove sheltered by the mountains. The small 
boats had all been mustered out to tow the 
two ships in, when a slight breeze sprang 
up. The flotilla drifted inland just as 
three canoes, carved in bizarre shapes of 
birds’ heads and eagle claws, came paddling 
across the inlet. Three savages were in 
one, six in the other, ten in the third. 
They came slowly over the water, singing 
some song of welcome, beating time with 
their paddles, scattering downy white 
feathers on the air, at intervals standing 
up to harangue a welcome to the newcom- 
ers. Soon thirty canoes were around the 
ships, with some ten warriors in each. 
Still they came, shoals of them, like fish, 
with savages almost naked, the harbor 
smooth as glass, the Grand Tyee, or great 
chief of the tribes, standing erect shouting 
a welcome, with long elf locks streaming 
down his back. Women and children now 
appeared in the canoes. That meant peace. 
For safety’s sake, the guns of the two ships 
were pointed ready, but the natives did not 
know the fear of a gun, It was the end of 
March when Cook first anchored off what 
he thought was the mainland of America. 
It was not mainland but an island, and the 
harbor was one to become famous as the 
rendezvous of Pacific traders, —N ootka ! 
Three armed boats under King, and one 
under Cook, at once proceeded from the 
ships to explore and sound the inlet. The 
entrance had been between two rocky 
points four miles apart past a chain of 
sunken rocks. Except in a northwest 
corner of the inlet, since known as Snug 
Cove, the water was too deep for anchor- 
age, so the two ships were moored to trees, 
the masts unrigged, the iron forge set to 
work on the shore, and the men began 
cutting timber for the new masts. And 
still the tiny specks dancing over the waves 
carrying canoe loads of savages to the Eng- 
lish ships continued to multiply, till the 
harbor seemed alive with warriors. By way 
of showing their prowess, some of them 
offered the white men human skulls from 
which the flesh had not yet been taken. 
By this, Cook knew the people were can- 
nibals. Some were observed to be wear- 
ing spoons of European make as ornaments 
round their necks. The white men did 
not ascribe these spoons to traders from 
New Spain on the south, or the Russian 


*The latitudes as given by Cook and Bering vary so much from modern results it would only 
confuse the reader to try to follow all on a modern map~ hence, few are given.—THE EpITors. 
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settlements to the north, but thought the 
Indians must be within trading distance 
of Hudson Bay, whence other tribes ob- 
tained the spoons. And so they cherished 
the hope of a northeast passage from this 
slim sign. Ina few days fifteen hundred 
beaver and sea otter had been obtained in 
trade; sixty-nine sea otter, each of which 
was worth at that time one hundred dol- 
lars in modern money, were bought by 
some sailors for a handful of old nails. 

By the end of April the ships had been 
overhauled and Cook was ready to sail. 
Barely had the two ships cleared the har- 
bor, when such a squall broke loose they 
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were at Kayak, where Bering had anchored, 
and amid myriad ducks and gulls were ap 

proaching a broad inlet northward. The 
Resolution had sprung a leak, and in the 
second week of May the opening was en 

tered in the hope of a shelter to repair the 
leak and of a way northeast to the Atlanti 

Barely had the ships passed up the sound 
when they were enshrouded in a fog that 
wiped out every outline, but Gore launched 
out in a small boat steering north through 
haze and tide rip. ‘Twenty natives were 
met, clad in sea otter skins, by which the 
white men judged that no Russians could 
have come to this sound, for the Russians 





The ice islands seen january 9, 1773. 


Drawn from nature by W. Hodges, a member of the party. 


could do nothing but scud for open sea, 
turn tail to the wind, and lie hélpless as 
logs heading south. By the time the 
weather permitted an approach to land 
again, Friday, May 1, the ships were 
abreast that cluster of islands below the 
snowy cone of Mt. Edgecumbe, Sitka, 
where Chirikoff’s Russians had first put 
foot on American soil. Cook was now at 
the northernmost limit of Spanish voya- 
ging. 

By the 4th of May, Cook had sighted 
and passed the Fairweather Range, swung 
round westward on the old course followed 
by Bering, and passed under the shadow 
of St. Elias, towering through the clouds in 
a dome of snow. On the 6th, the ships 


would not have permitted the Indians to 
keep such valuable sea otter clothing. 
East and north the small boats skirted the 
mist-draped shores, returning at midnight 
with word that the inlet was a closed 
shore. There was no Northeast Passage 
They called the spider-shaped bay Prince 


William Sound, and at ten in the morning 
headed out for sea. 
ANOTHER FAILURE 
Here a fresh disappointment awaited 
them. The natives of Prince William 


Sound had resembled the Eskimos of 
Greenland so much that the explorers were 
prepared to find themselves at the west- 
ward of the American continent ready to 
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round north into the Atlantic. A long 
ledge of land projected into the sea. They 
called this Cape Elizabeth, passed it, noted 
the reef of sunken rocks lying directly 
athwart a terrific tidal bore, and beheld 
not the end of the continent—no, not by 
a thousand miles—but straight across west- 
ward, beneath a smoking volcano that 
tinged the fog ruby red, a lofty, naked 
spur three miles out into the sea, with crest 
hidden among the clouds and rock base 
awash in thundering breakers. This was 
called Cape Douglas. Between these two 
capes was a tidal flood of perhaps sixty 
miles breadth. Where did it come from ? 
Up went hopes again for the Northeast 
Passage, and the twenty thousand pounds! 
In spite of drift wood and roily waters, 
a flood that ran ten miles an_ hour, 
and a tidal bore that rose twenty feet, up 
the passage they tacked, east to west, west 
to east, plying up half the month of June 
in rain and sleet, with the heavy pall of 
black smoke rolling from the volcano left 
far in the offing. At last, the opening was 
seen to turn abruptly straight east. Out 
rattled the small boats. Up the muddy 
waters they ran for nine miles till salt water 
became fresh water, and they found 
themselves on a river. In irony, this point 
was called Turn-Again. The whole bay 
is now known as Cook’s Inlet. King 
was sent ashore on the south side of Turn- 
Again to take possession. 

No Northeast Passage here! So out 
they ply again for open sea through misty 
weather, and when it clears they are in 
the green, treeless region west of Cook’s 
Inlet. Past Kadiak, past Bering’s Foggy 
Island, past volcanoes throwing up im- 
mense quantities of blood-red smoke, past 
pinnacled rocks, through mists so thick the 
roar of the breakers is their only guide, 
they glide, or drift, or move by inches feel- 
ing the way cautiously, fearful of wreck. 

Towards the end of June a great hol- 
low green swell swings them through the 
straits past Oonalaska, northward at last! 
Natives are seen in green trousers and 
European shirts; natives, who take off 
their hats and make a bow after the pom- 
pous fashion of the Russians. 

Twice natives bring word to Cook by 
letter and sign that the Russians of Oona- 
laska wish to see him. But Captain Cook 
is not anxious to see the Russians just now. 
He wants to forestall their explorations 


northward and take possession of the Polar 
realm for England. In August they are 
in Bristol Bay, north of the Aleutians, 
directly opposite Asia. Here, Dr. Ander- 
son, the surgeon, dies of consumption. 


‘There is not so much fog now. They can 


follow the mainland. Far ahead, there 
projects straight out in the sea a long spit 
of land backed by high hills—the western- 
most point of North America—Cape Prince 
of Wales! Bering is vindicated! Just 
fifty years from Bering’s exploration of 
1728, the English navigator finds what 
Bering found; that America and Asia are 
not united; that no Northeast Passage ex- 
ists; that no great oceanic body lies north 
of New Spain; that Alaska, as the Rus- 
sian maps had it after Bering’s death, is 
not an island. 

Cook now scuds across Bering Strait, 
thirty-nine miles, to the Chukchee land of 
Siberia in Asia. How he praises the accu- 
racy of poor Bering’s work along this coast 
—Bering, whose name had been a target 
for ridicule and contempt from the time of 
his death! 

From the Chukchee villages of Asia, 
Cook sailed back to the American coast, 
passing north of Bering Straits directly in 
mid-channel. It is an odd thing while 
very little ice drift is met in Bering Sea, 
you have no sooner passed north of the 
straits than a white world surrounds you. 
Fog, ice; ice, fog—endlessly, with palisades 
of ice twelve feet high, east and west, far 
as the eye can see! The crew amused 
themselves alternately gathering driftwood 
for fuel and hunting walrus over the ice. 
These piebald, yellow monsters lay wallow- 
ing in herds of hundreds on the ice fields. 
At the edge lay always one on the watch; 
and no matter how dense the fog, these 
walrus herds on the ice, braying and roar- 
ing till the surf shook, acted as a foghorn 
to Cook’s ships, and kept them from being 
jammed in the ice drift. Tack back and 
forward as they might, no passage opened 
through the ice. Suddenly Cook found 
himself in shoal water, on a lee shore, long 
and low and shelving, with the ice drifting on 
his ships. He called the place Icy Cape. 
It was their farthest point north, and the 
third week of August they were compelled 
to scud south to escape the ice. Backing 
away toward Asia, he reached the North 
Cape there. It was almost September. In 
accordance with the secret instructions, 
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Cook turned south to winter at the Sand- 
wich Islands, passing Serdze Kamen, 
where Bering had turned back in 1728, 
and East Cape on the Straits of Bering, 
just opposite the American Prince of Wales 
and St. Lawrence Islands, where the ships 
anchored. 

Heavy squalls pursued 
the way to the Sandwich Islands, 
reached in the new year of 1779. A thou- 
sand canoes of enthusiastic natives wel- 
comed Cook back to the sunny islands of 
the Pacific. Before the explorer could 
anchor, natives were swimming round the 
ship like shoals of fish, When Cook 
landed the whole population prostrated 
itself at his feet as if he had been a god. 
It was a welcome change from the desolate 
cold of the inhospitable north. 


the ships all 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS 


Situated midway in the Pacific, the 
Sandwich Islands were like an oasis in a 
watery waste to Cook’s mariners. ‘The 
ships had dropped anchor in the center of 
a horn-shaped bay called Karakakooa, in 
Hawaii, about two miles from horn to horn. 
On the sandy flats of the north horn was 
the native village of Kowrowa; amid the 
cocoanut groves of the other horn the vil- 
lage of Kakooa, with a well and ‘‘ morai,’’ 
or sacred burying ground, close by. In all, 
there were, perhaps, four hundred houses 
in the two villages, with a population of from 
two to three thousand warriors; but the bay 
was the rallying place of the entire group 


of islands; and the islands numbered 
in all several hundred thousand war- 
riors. 


Chief among the visitors to the ship was 
Koah, a little, old, emaciated, shifty-eyed 
priest, with a wry neck and a scaly, leprous 
skin, who at once led the small boats 
ashore, driving the throngs back with a 
magic wand and drawing a mystic circle 
with his wizard stick round a piece of 
ground near the morai, or burying place, 
where the white men could erect their tents 
beside the cocoanut groves. Past the 
tabooed line of the magic wand not a native 
would dare to go. Here Captain King, 
assisted by the young midshipman, Van- 
couver, landed with a guard of eight or ten 
mariners to overhaul the ships’ masts, 
while the rest of the two crews obtained 
provisions by trade. 
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Cook was carried off to the very center 
of the morai—a circular inclosure of solid 
stone with images and priests’ houses at o1 
end, the skulls of slain captives at the ot 
Here priests and people did the white 
plorer homage as to a god, sacrificing to him 
their most sacred animal —a 
pig. 

All went well for the first few days. A 
white gunner, who died, was buried within 





strangiec 


the sacred inclosure of the morai. The 
natives loaded the white men’s boats with 
provisions. In ten days the wan, gaunt 
sailors were so sleek and fat that even the 


generous entertainers had to laugh at t 


transformation. Old King ‘Terreeoboo 
came clothed in a cloak of gaudy feathe: 

with spears and daggers at his belt, and a 
train of priestly retainers at his heels, to 
pay a visit of state to Cook, and a guard 


of marines was drawn up at arms under the 
cocoanut grove to receive the visitor with 
fitting honor. When the king learned that 
Cook was to leave the bay early in Febru 
ary, a royal proclamation gathered present 
for the ships, and Cook responded by a 
public display of fireworks. 


The natives did not violate the sacred 
taboo which the priest had drawn round 
the white men’s quarters of the grove. It 


was the white men who violated it by going 
outside the limit, and the conduct of the 
white sailors for the sixteen days in 
was neither better nor worse than the con 


port 


duct of sailors to-day, who go on a wild 
spree with the lowest elements of the ha 
bor. ‘The savages were quick to find out 


that the white gods were after all only 
men. * 

At the end of two weeks, the white sea 
satiated 


men were, perhaps, with their 
own vices, or suffering from the sore head 
that results from prolonged spreeing. A 
all events, the thieving, which had been 
condoned at first, was now punished by 
soundly flogging the natives. The old 
king courteously hinted it was time for 
the white men to go. When the king 


commanded the natives to help the white 
men, they answered by showers of 
directly inside the taboo. Ledyard was 


ordered out with a guard of sailors to pro 
tect the white men loading the Resolution, 
but the guard was pelted black and blue. 


At last, all was in readiness to sail, one 
thing alone being lacking, wood ; and the 


*The facts of the case are given by the young American, John Ledyard, of Connecticut, —THE AUTHOR. 
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white men dare not go inland for the 
needed timber. 


A FATAL ERROR 


So far, the entire blame rested on the 
sailors. Now, Cook committed his cardi- 
nal error. With that very daring and 
quickness to utilize every available means 
to an end, whether or not the end justified 
the means, Cook ordered his men ashore 
to seize the rail-fence round the top of the 
stone burying ground, the sacred morai, as 
fuel for his ships. Out rushed the priests 
from the inclosure in dire distress. Two 
hatchets were offered the leading priest as 
pay for it. He spurned them as too 
loathesome to be touched. Leading the 
way, Cook ordered his men to break the 
fence down, and proffered three hatchets, 
thrusting’ them into the folds of the priest’s 
garment. Pale and quivering with rage, 
the priest bade a slave remove the profan- 
ing iron. Down tumbled the fence !|— 
down the images on poles! Down the 
skulls of the dead sacred to the savage as 
the sepulchre to white man. It may be 
said to the credit of the crew, that the men 


were thoroughly frightened at what they 
were ordered to do ; but they were not too 
frightened to carry away the images as 


relics. Cook alone was blind to risk. As 
if to add the last straw to the Hawaiians’ en- 
durance, when the ships unmoored and 
sailed out from the bay, where, but two weeks 
before, they had been so royally welcomed, 
they carried eloping wives and children 
from the lower classes of the two villages. 

A violent gale arose. Women and chil- 
dren were seized with a sea sickness that 
was no joke. The decks resounded with 
such wails that Cook had to Jie to in the 
storm, put off the pinnace, and send the 
visitors ashore. What sort of a tale they 
carried back, we may guess. Meanwhile, 
the storm had snapped the foremast of the 
Resolution. As if rushing on his ruin, 
Cook steered back for the bay, and an- 
chored midway between the two villages. 
Again, the tents were pitched beside the 
morai under the cocoanut groves. Again, 
the wand was drawn round the tenting 
place ; but the white men had taught the 
savages that the taboo was no longer sa- 
cred. Where thousands had welcomed 
the ships before, not a soul now 
appeared. Not a canoe cut the waters. 
Not a voice broke the silence of the bay. 
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The sailors were sour; Cook, angry. 
Only by firing its great guns, could the 
Discovery prevent forcible theft by the 
savages offering provisions. ‘‘I am afraid,’’ 
remarked Cook, ‘‘these people will com- 
pel me to use violent measures.’’ As if to 
test the mettle of the tacit threat, Sunday, 
daybreak, February 14, revealed the fact 
that the large row boat of the Daéscovery 
had been stolen. 

When Captain King, who had charge 
of the guard repairing the masts un- 
der the cocoanut grove came on board 
Sunday morning, he found Cook loading 
his gun, with a line of soldiers drawn, up to 
go ashore in order to allure the ruler of the 
islands on board, and hold him as hostage 
for the restitution of the boat. Clerke of 
the Discovery ,was too far gone in consump- 
tion to take any part. Cook led the way on 
the pinnace with Ledyard and six marines. 
Captain King followed in a launch with as 
many more. All the other small boats of 
the two ships were strung across the harbor 
from Kakooa, where the grove was, to 
Kowrowa, where the king dwelt, with orders 
to fire on any canoe trying to escape. 

Before the fearless leader, the savages 
prostrated themselves in the streets. Cook 
strode like a conqueror straight to the door 
of the king’s abode. It was about nine in 
the morning. Old Terreeoboo, peace- 
lover and lazy, was just awake, and only too 
willing to go aboard with Cook, as the 
easiest way out of the trouble about the 
stolen boat. But just here, the high 
handedness of Cook frustrated itself. That 
line of small boats stretched across the har- 
bor began firing at an escaping canoe. A 
favorite chief was killed. Word of the 
killing came as the old king was at the 
water’s edge to follow Cook ; and a wife 
caught him by the arm to drag him back. 
Suddenly a throng of a thousand sur- 
rounded the white men. Some one stabs 
at Phillips of the marines. Phillips’ mus- 
ket comes down butt-end on the head of 
the assailant. A spear is thrust in Cook’s 
very face. He fires blank shot. The 
harmlessness of the shot only emboldens 
the savages. Women are seen hurrying 
off to the hills; men don their war mats. 
There is a rush of the white men to get 
positions along the water edge free for 
striking room, and of the savages to prevent 
the whites’ escape. A stone hits Cook. 
‘¢ What man did that?’’ thunders Cook ; 
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and he shoots the culprit dead. Then the 
men in the boats lose their heads, and pour 
volleys of musketry into the crowds. 

‘«It is hopeless,’’ mutters Cook to Phil- 
lips ; but amid a shower of stones above 
the whooping of the savages, he turns with 
his back to the crowd, and shouts for the 
two small boats to cease firing and pull in 
for the marines on land. 

His back is to his assailants. A hand 
with a dagger reached out, and the dagger 
rips quick as a flash under Cook’s shoulder 
blade. He fell without a groan, face in 
the water, and was hacked to pieces before 
the eyes of his men. Four marines had 
already fallen. Phillips and Ledyard and 
the rest jumped into the sea and swam for 
their lives. The small boats were twenty 
yards out. Scarcely was Phillips in the 
nearest, when a wounded sailor, swimming 
for refuge, fainted and sank to the bottom. 
Though half stunned from a stone blow on 
his head, and bleeding from a stab in the 
back, Phillips leaped to the rescue, dived 
to the bottom, caught the exhausted sailor 
by the hair of the head, and so snatched 
him into the boat. The dead and the 
arms of the fugitives had been deserted in 
the wild scramble for life. 

Meanwhile the masts of the Resolution 
guarded by only six marines were exposed 
to the warriors of the other village at the 
cocoanut grove. Protected by the guns 
of the two ships under the direction of 
Clerke, who now became commander, 
masts and men were got aboard by noon. 
At four that afternoon, Captain King 
rowed toward shore for Cook’s body. He 
was met by the little leprous priest Koah, 
swimming half way out. Though tears 
of sorrow were in Koah’s treacherous red- 
rimmed eyes as he begged that Clerke and 
King might come ashore to parley, King 
judged it prudent to hold tightly on the 
priest’s spear handle while they embraced. 

Night after night for a week, the conch 
shells blew their challenge of defiance to 
the white men. Firesrallying to war danced 
on the hill sides. Howls and shouts of 
derision echoed from the shore. Cook’s 
clothing, sword, and hat were waved in 
scorn under the sailor’s very faces. The 
women had hurried to the hills. The old 
king was hidden in a cave, where he could 
be reached only by a rope ladder; and 
emissary after emissary tired to lure the 
whites ashore. One pitch dark night, 
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paddles were heard under the keels. The 
sentinels fired; but by lantern light two 
terrified faces appeared above the rail of 
the Resolution. ‘Two frightened, trem 
bling savages crawled over the deck, pros- 
trated themselves at Clerke’s feet, and 
slowly unrolled a small wrapping of clot! 
that revealed a small piece of human fles 
—the remains of Cook. Dead silence fel 
on the horrified crew. ‘Then Clerke’s 
stern answer was that unless the bones of 
Cook were brought to the ships both 
native villages would be destroyed. The 
two savages were former friends of Cook’s 
and warned the whites not to be allured on 
land, nor to trust Koah, the leper priest. 

Next morning the guns of the Discover) 
were trained on Koah, when he tried to 
come on board. That day, sailors were 
landed for water and set fire to the village 
of the cocoanut groves to drive assailants 
back. How quickly human nature may 
revert to the beast type! When the white 
sailors returned from this skirmish, they 
carried back to the ships with them the 
heads of two Hawaiians they had slain. 
By Saturday, the 2oth, masts were in place 
and the boats ready to sail. Between ten 
and eleven o’clock in the morning a long 
procession of people was seen filing slowly 
down the hills preceded by drummers and 
a white flag. Word was signalled that 
Cook’s bones were on shore to be delivered. 
Clerke put out in a small boat to receive 
the dead commander’s remains—from 
which all the flesh had been burned. On 
Sunday, the 21st, the entire bay was 
tabooed.. Nota native came out of the 
houses. The funeral service was read on 
board the Resolution, and the coffin com- 
mitted to the deep. 


Poor Clerke died of consumption on the 
way, August 22, 1779, only thirty-eight 
years of age, and was buried at Petropau- 
lovski beside La Croyere de’ Isle, who per- 
ished on the Bering expedition. The boats 
did not reach England till October of 1780. 
They had not won the reward of twenty 
thousand bounds for the discovery of a 
Northeast Passage, nor the five thousand 
pounds for going within one degree of the 
Pole. But they had charted a strange 
coast for a distance of three thousand five 
hundred miles, and paved the way for the 
vast commerce that now plies between Oc- 
cident and Orient. 
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it except himself; and Big 

Dan, the person whom he 

most wished to impress with 
the fact, proved obdurately unimpression- 
able,—and, moreover, had just spanked 
him. 

To be twelve years old and be spanked 
had oddly enough never struck Little Dan 
as outrageous until to-day, which proved 
to him that he was now a man. 

Heretofore he had taken his father’s 
few and well merited chastisements as a 
matter of course,—almost an entertaining 
matter of course. He had undoubtedly 
squirmed and howled a great deal during 
the embarrassing processes, but, always 
through motives of strategic caution, 
having discovered very, very early in the 
game, that the more intricately he squirmed 
and the louder he howled, the less was he 
scourged. After it was over, there had 
generally followed a pleasantly important 
hour or so of dejection and humility in 
which he watched furtively for the first 
sign of truce. Seeing it, he had rushed 
tumultuously into the big arms held open 
to him, and the whole thing was over and 
done with. 

But to-day, without premonition, every- 
thing went differently, everything that con- 
cerned Little Dan, that is, Big Dan went 
about it in the same way. 

To his own unfeigned surprise, the boy 
found that the first blow awakened mur- 
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derous resentment in him. As for crying 
out, he would have died rather than utter 
a protest. His gentle and genuine dignity 
felt crushed to the earth, but fierce, fight- 
ing pride rushed to the rescue and bolstered 
it up. The worst thing about the whole 
performance was, that Little Dan felt not 
only scornfully amused at its futility and 
stupidity, but also felt rather ashamed of 
his father. 

That father was himself too proud and 
gentle not to notice at once that something 
was wrong, so he stopped and remarked 
suggestively :— 

‘I can’t whack you unless you yelp, 
you know, old man.”’ 

But no answering glint of good humor 
showed in Little Dan’s eyes. He was too 
much hurt. He was a man now, and the 
dignity of man after having been knocked 
about requires some time to adjust itself. 
He looked steadily at his father, not de- 
fiantly, but with a calm and frank resent- 
ment of so temperate and judicial a quality 
that Big Dan’s handsome face grew redly 
and quizzically confused. 

‘*And now—?’’ he remarked tempt- 
ingly. 

‘Have you done with me, father ?’’ 

‘Quite done, I think. It looks that 
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‘«Then I'd like to go out for a walk,— 
by myself,—unless you want me to stay in 
the house.”’ 

‘« No, I guess not. 
the house staggers along without you for 
a while.’’ 


I’ll see to it that 
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‘‘ Well, then, good morning.” 
‘Is it? I hadn’t noticed ; but if you 
say so,—good morning it is.’’ 

With courteous inclinations of the head, 
the Dan Ransoms parted, and it is hard to 
say which of the two felt more queerly 
miserable. 

Of course, Little Dan had no doubt but 
that he was the one. As soon as he got 
out of the house and into the sunshine, 


z and turned his steps to the friendly woods, 


the radiance of nature contrasted so cruelly 
with his own gloomy reflections that they 
changed inkily to black, and he felt that 
the only joke he could appreciate at the 
present would be death. 

a And he remembered too, that he was 
not allowed to keep rabbits. In his sane 
and happy moments he was not so certain 
that he wanted to keep rabbits; they were 
too nervous with their chins, but when 
sorrow laid heavy hand upon him, this 
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rabbit-lack seemed more than he could 
bear. And he had so much to bear 
There was that accidentally overheard co: 

versation of last night, for instance. But 
he would put that out of his mind for a few 
minutes, at least until he had reached and 
straddled his favorite fallen beech. It was 
his agony seat. 
























In the meantime, while he walked slowly 
onward, he had enough of misery in the 
one reflection that he was not allowed to 


keep rabbits. Big Dan prohibited them 
on the ground that a rabbit and a lie were 
alike,—you could not stop at one. 

Not that the rabbit question was really 
so important now. There was something 
worse. He, a man, had been spanked. 
What was the cure for that? He would 
have to think one out. But the worst thing 
—oh, yes, there was no use denying it any 
longer—the worst thing was his feeling of 
estrangement from his father. Little Dan 
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knew that while that lasted all his chance 
of happiness was forever shattered. Little 
Dan’s whole world was that big father of 
his. His mother was dead. He could 
not even remember her. Really, he prac- 
tically had never had a mother. 

Sometimes he and Big Dan would walk 
of a Sunday to the village churchyard and 
there stand awhile before a grave which 
was ‘‘ Sacred to the Memory of Theodora, 
aged nineteen, beloved wife of Daniel 
Ransom. ”’ 

‘*So young, oh, so young!’’ Big Dan 
had one time said, his hand gripping the 
gravestone, his face turned to a brilliant 
spot in the sky where clouds had parted 
to show a radiance that was celestial. 

Always after that Little Dan could never 
see a certain vivid light come into the sky 
without remembering that it must be 
Heaven and that his mother was there and 
was so young, oh, so young. 

Youth was what was the matter with Big 
Dan Ransom, too, otherwise the villagers 
would have distinguished father and son as 
Young Dan and Old. But age was the 


last word in the language to be associated 
with Big Dan’s appearance, which, but for 


the seriousness left by sorrow, was that of 
a lad of twenty. 

This wood-path was well traveled, and 
—he might as well acknowledge it—in all 
probability his father would stroll that 
way. Danhopedso. He wanted to show 
Big Dan that no one was avoiding any one. 
Somebody would just as soon face anybody 
as not. Nobody was running away and 
hiding. Everybody was welcome. Let 
his father come. 

And now about that wretched conversa- 
tion last night? Glancing up, Little Dan 
could see between the trees to thd sky, and 
there was a break in the clouds with glory 
shining through. A subtle sentiment of 
real sorrow floated down to him. But it 
was only a’ sentiment; for he had never 
known his mother, and had never suffered 
a sense of loss. Big Dan was all in all to 
him. 

Still other boys had mothers,—here 
Little Dan poked moodily at a bunch of 
moss on the end of his log,—other boys 
were not spanked; other boys could keep 
rabbits; other boys did not overhear horri- 
ble conversations between— 

Was that a step approaching? It was. 
Little Dan raised his eyes a trifle and en- 
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deavored to look politely haughty. But it 
was not his father. The person was in a 
lovely white and pink, lacy kind of dress. 
Dan knew it would smell faintly and sweet- 
ly of violets. He knew that if she shook 
hands with him his palm would be faintly 
violety for an hour after; that if she hug- 
ged him he would have asense of tumbling 
into a delicious haymow made of violets and 
sweet clover in equal proportions, and that 
he would he delighted over nothing for, 
oh, hours and hours after. For the lady 
was Miss Aimée Nevis. She was the 
bishop’s daughter. She was always spoken 
of as ‘‘that pretty girl.’’ Dan felt none 
too sure about the ‘girl’? part, for never 
to his knowledge had she gone around in 
curls, short skirts, and jumping arope. He 
had never seen her but as now, in lovely 
trailing gowns and big, grown-up hats. 
But ‘*pretty,’’ ah, yes, that was beyond 
doubt. On the whole, there was no one 
of his acquaintance whom Dan more 
longed to love. Yet, under the circum- 
stances, how could he? Hate was his 
bounden duty. 

Very hard was that duty, too, especially 
when she was as straightforwardly and mi- 
raculously sympathetic as she was now. 

‘* Why, what is the trouble, Dan?” 
asked, stopping in front of him. 

There was no banter about her, no be- 
littling of his melancholy, no calling him 
Danny or Dankins, no smirking, no pre- 
tense of archness, nothing that Dan hated, 
just a direct, gentle question filled with 
sincere concern. 

‘*Why, what is the trouble, Dan?’’ 

Truly, she was the largest part of it, and 
Dan found it far from easy to tell her so. 
But it had to be got at somehow. Sliding 
off the log, he stood up before her very 
straight and manly, and, looking her stead- 
ily in the eye, he asked point blank, yet 
with the deferent courtesy that was his by 
inheritance :— 

‘*Is it true what people say? Are you 
going to be my mother, Miss Aimée ?’’ 

She made a sudden gesture, pressing 
her hand to her heart, and a vivid pink 
color poured hotly to her cheek. Dan felt 
that he had hurt her ; he did not know how 
or why, but he was sorry. Her voice 
trembled, too, when she replied to him:— 

‘¢ Dan, your dear mother is dead, and is 
with God,—is she not? ”’ 

‘*«Yes,’’ said Dan. His memory echoed 


she 





Hate was his 


the words ‘‘so young, oh, so young,’’ 


and he glanced upward to the glow in 
the blue. ‘‘She is there,’’ he whispered. 

Miss Aimée’s glance followed his, and 
when it rested upon the radiance above, 
she understood his fancy and nodded 
gently :— 

‘¢ Yes, Dan ; she is there,—in Heaven. 
How then could / be your mother? 
You can never have but one. And though 
she is away, she watches you and loves 
you from afar. You are always her dear 
little boy.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ whispered Dan again. But this 
time he pressed his hand into hers and 
clung to it. He could not help it. She 
seemed to have such a lot of sense. Dan 
worshipped sense. Miss Aimée was all 
sense, 

But was she really, though? What is 
this she was doing,—kneeling down beside 
him and putting her arms around him? 
What is this she was saying ? 

‘*But, Dan, I want to be with your 
father. I must be. I love him, dear. I 
want to come into your home, not as your 
mother, but as the friend that she would 
like you to have, to be your nurse when 
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bounden duty. 


you are ill, to be your guide and comrade 
always, to be loved by you and by—by— 
your father. ”’ 

Dan dropped her hand and sighed. 
The sense of womankind was a frail reed at 
best. He could hardly keep from pushing 
her away. He needed no guide, comrade, 
nurse or friend. His father was all that, 
and alot more. She could stay out of the 
home, if she had no better reason to offer 
for wanting to enter. Moreover, if she in- 
vaded the family, she would soon become 
acquainted with the outrageous state of 
affairs which prevailed there at the present. 
She would see the honor of man assailed, 
and noting that the assailer got off scot 
free might even come in time to think that 
she, too, could assail. It would never do. 
So he shook his head decidedly. 

When he saw the genuine distress that 
his reluctance caused, he relented suffi- 
ciently to observe :— 

‘¢ But all the same, I want to thank you 
for what you said last night.’’ 

‘‘Last night?’’ asked Miss Aimée 
vaguely. She stood up and went around 
the log as if to continue on her way. But 
she waited for his explanation. ' 
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‘*Last night. I heard you and father 
talking. I was not listening. I just heard. 
Father said he would send me away to 
school if you liked, and you said you would 
never marry him if it meant driving me 
from my own home. So I thank you.” 

Strive as he might, he could not keep 
out of his ringing little voice his scornful 
anger at this pretty state of things when a 
comparatively strange young woman dared 
abrogate to herself the power of deciding 
whether he should stay in or keep out of 
his home, his, the gift of the dear dead 
mother. 

This same young woman showed good 
sense again. 

‘*-Why, Dan,’’ she cried appealingly, 
‘‘don’t be stupid, dear. You have noth- 
ing to thank me for. Itis your home. I 
know it, and you know it. I, though, 
would have everything to thank yow for if 
you could bid me honest welcome when I 
cross its threshhold.’’ 

Dan reached across the log and gripped 
her hand again, and again a wavering in 
his mind caused him to drop it. 

‘*Let’s talk this over some other time,’’ 
he suggested stiffly. Then he turned with 
a sudden, new torture ; the flame of jeal- 
ousy seared his soul and he cried out pas- 
sionately :— 

‘*Not that I can help myself by any 
amount of talking! I don’t. count any 
more. You are first with my father now. 
You are first!’’ 

A second time she started and flushed, 
as if he had hurt her. She looked at him 
in a strangely pathetic way, but he knew 
she was not thinking of him at all, that she 
was thinking of something else, something 
which seemed to sadden her to tears, for 
her eyes were full of them as she raised 
them to the radiant rift in the sky and 
murmured—but to the other Dan:— 

‘‘ Not first; oh, no, not first! I never, 
never can be first,—as you are with me, 
Dan, my dearest. There has_ never 
been any one before you ; there never can 
be any one in your place. But I come— 
second,’’ 

She turned and walked quickly away, 
the trees soon hiding her from sight. Lit- 
tle Dan kicked thoughtfully at some leaves. 
What was up? He wished womankind 
was not so leaky. They seemed to hunt 
for trouble just for the fun of it. 

Now men—and he was one—did not 
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have tohunt. Trouble came to them un- 
sought. It was a hard world and a 
cheerless, in spite of the fact that the sun 
was bright, the air soft, the woods odor- 
ous,—and that the awaited step was sound- 
ing on the path. Big Dan was coming. 

The sight of his father’s splendid 
strength and beauty set Little Dan’s heart 
leaping exultingly, yet caused him pain 
and wistfulness, too, like many other things 
that were grand and not thoroughly compre- 
hensible,—mountains and thunder storms 
and sailing vessels and great music. 

He could not guess that his own young 
comeliness stirred Big Dan in much ,the 
same manner, that the man’s heart yearned 
passionately back to the grace of boyhood, 
which had been his, but which was now 
grown away from and forever lost. 

The two met very coolly, however. One 
would have thought they did not see each 
other at first. Little Dan stared studious- 
ly at the moss on the log and Big Dan 
stepped over, strolling a few inches onward 
before he stopped and remarked sur- 
prisedly :— 

‘*Why, hullo, Dan, is that you ?’’ 

‘¢Why, hullo, father,’’ replied Dan. 

Quite a pause ensued, during which the 
moss was well studied by the boy, and 
some birds were flatteringly scrutinized by 
the man. Then the moss was unfortu- 
nately prodded off and the birds flew away, 
so something had to be said. 

‘* Doing anything very particular, Dan ?" 

‘*No, sir, nothing much.’’ He was 
disconcerted to surprise a gleam of solid 
amusement in his father’s eyes. 

‘* Well, pardner, suppose we stroll on 
together and hunt for those birds we heard 
the other day.’’ 

For one brief moment friendly assent 
sparkled in Little Dan’s glance, then it 
flickered gloomily out. He knew of one 
bird too many in that wood. They would 
be sure to overtake her, in spite of every- 
thing, for the path led nowhere very much ; 
then he would have to dawdle along be- 
hind them, silent, neglected, forgotten. 
He’d look for no birds. So he said, po- 
litely :— 

‘*Thank you, but I think I’ll stay here; 
I’m—er—er—kind of tired.’’ 

‘*T am very tired,’’ said Big Dan explo- 
sively; then he calmed down, seated him- 
self ingratiatingly upon the log opposite to 
Dan’s end, and suggested: ‘‘ Suppose we 
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talk over the late unp.easantness in the 
—the seat of war; eh, son?’’ 

‘¢You mean, why—er—what happened 
this morning, just a little while ago ?’’ in- 
quired son, also delicate of mentioning the 
matter more baldly. 

‘Why, of course. That’s what is growl- 
ing within you, isn’t it ?’’ 

‘‘All right,’’ said Little Dan weakly. 
Where everything was a-growl one topic 
was as good as another. 

‘‘Cheer up and look me in the eye 
then. We'll talk as man to man.’’ 

Little Dan took heart. This is what he 
wanted. Yet it was rather awesome, now 
it was here. He felt a trifle afraid. 

‘‘To begin with, you sometimes do 
wrong, do you not?” 

+¢ Fes, oz.”" 

‘¢« And you have to be punished,—eh ?’’ 

‘« Perhaps so.’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps nothing. 

‘¢ Yes, sir.”’ 

‘‘T should say so. You are going to 
grow up to be a good fellow, if it breaks us 
both. Now, as a castigator, a biffer, so to 
speak, I have answered every purpose sat- 
isfactorily up to to-day ; eh, pardner? ” 

‘<Yes, sir.’’ 


You do.’’ 


‘¢ And to-day,—say, son, do you know 
Terry Cox, the miller’s nephew ?”’ 

‘¢¢ Kid’ Cox, the bruiser? Yes, str /’’ 
And Little Dan’s admiratian was such that 
he forgot to be surprised at the turn taken 
in the conversation. 


‘“‘Ah! You do. Well, you are going to 
know him better,—or worse. You are going 
to be a pupil of his. He is to instruct you in 
the manly art. You are to learn how to 
bust, paste and lambaste with scientific 
precision. Mind you, while you are learn- 
ing, if you do wrong I intend to reason 
with you across my knee as in the bitter 
past, but, after you have learned, we'll 
fight out our differences of opinion, you 
and I, with gloves. Of course, you'll get 
the worst it for quite many a year, as is 
right you should, but, at any rate, it will 
give you a chance to defend yourself a 
little, which is something, and to hit back, 
which is much. Does this suit you?” 

Little Dan gasped with joy. He had 
never hoped for such richness of generos- 
ity. His face was ablaze with rapture. 

‘‘Oh, father!” was all he could say, 
but it was enough. 

‘* All right, son.’’ 
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By stretching out arms, the Ransoms 
managed to touch hands and to shake 
them. Something that was more rapture to 
Little Dan. No kissing and babying, if 
you please, but a manly hand clasp. His 
swelling chest was full of ambition. 

‘¢T want to be a man and a gentleman, 
and do everything, and learn everything a 
man and a gentleman should,’’ he said. 

‘¢Oh, you do, do you?”’ said his father 
rather wistfully. ‘‘Then it would 
you to go away to school, eh?’’ 

Little Dan drooped despairingly. 
all the foregoing cajolements but p 
the way for this blow? 

‘* Just as you like, father,’’ he muttered 
sullenly, his resentment, jealousy and heart 
ache rushing back. 

‘‘Nothing of the sort. Just you 
like,’’ said Dan Ransom, himself sulky. 
‘«T wouldn’t like it at all. I’d be lonely.”’ 

‘* You lonely? you’d miss me?’’ asked 
Little Dan, honest incredulity sticking out 
all over him. 

‘*Why, good Lord, pardner, how could 
I help it?’’ asked Big Dan, opening his 
eyes very wide. ‘‘ You can’t guess what 
you are to me, can you? Well, why should 
you? You don’t have to.’’ He took his 
cane in both his hands, and sketched 
queer lines in the dust as he talked quietly 
on, while Little Dan listened in an agony 
of amazement and adoration which threat- 
ened to suffocate him. ‘‘ Haven’t we 
been together night and day for all of 
twelve years? I kind of took to you when 
you were a baby. I know it’s queer, but 
I did. Just at that time I was so—so 
alone, you see. So,—so suddenly alone. 
And you rather comforted me. There was 
so much to do for you. I used to get 
comfort out of you, even while walking you 
around when you squalled. Not that you 
did much of it. And at night, when you 
were asleep, the whole big house would 
shrink to one tiny spot,—the crib where 
you lay, Dan. Your room was a kind of 
sanctuary, old chap. Often I’ve gone in 
there at midnight and knelt down beside 
your bed and—and covered you up, Dan. 
Such a baby for bruiting the blankets. 
Used to find them all of a bunch at your 
feet. Where was I? Oh, yes. At your 
baby days. Then when you grew older, 
the fun grew, too. We've been pretty 
good friends, eh, pardner? We've read 
and wrangled together, and walked and 
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talked and thought together for many a 
year, now, haven’t we? And I guess you 
have nursed me just as much as I you. 
Remember the time I had typhoid, and 
you stood by like a brick? I’ve never for- 
gotten. Don’t want to. Aren’t you all 
the boy I have in the wide world? What 
would the old house be without your bang 
and clatter and clutter and —your laugher ? 
Eh, old chap? Would I miss you? Would 
1? Why, I’d miss you—more than life.’’ 

**Then don’t let me go,”’ cried Little 
Dan, jumping up and flinging himself into 
his father’s arms, clinging to his neck and 
pressing his cheek to the one bent down 
tohim. ‘‘Don’t let me go.” 

His words meant nothing at all and were 
not in the least what he wanted to say. 
He wanted to pour out his frenzied grati- 
tude at finding that he was loved as much 
as he himself did love. But it was too 
sacred to talk about. He found that he 


was weeping and stifled his sobs. 

‘*T am so glad we are going to fight each 
other, father. 
with joy.’’ 

‘* Me too,’’ threw in Big Dan enthusi- 
And Little Dan strangled him 


So glad. It makes me cry 


astically. 
with a hug. 


‘¢And when we have our fisticuffs, 
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father, promise me you'll hit me hard, 
won't you, father? You'll knock the day- 
lights out of me, won’t you, father ?”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed,’’ assented Big Dan fer- 
vently, returning the hug, ‘‘I’ll knock the 
very daylights out. But you’ll hammer 
for dear life, too, eh ? else it’s no fun.’’ 

‘*You can depend upon me,’’ promised 
litte Dan proudly. ‘I'll play fair in 
everything !”’ 

‘Then all’s settled,’ said Big Dan 
starting up gaily. ‘* Come, let’s go home.”’ 

** Yes, sir /’’ sang out Little Dan. 

But man’s estate has its’ horrible, hon- 
orable obligations, and right here one of 
them intruded itself upon Little Dan’s sen- 
sitized conscience. He never wavered. 

‘‘We could go home, but Miss Aimée 
is in the woods,—a little piece, I guess, — 
and if we try we can meet her, and all walk 
back together.’’ 

The Dan Ransoms stared meaningly at 
each other. It was not a situation for 
words. But, oh, they understood, they 
understood! Then, ‘Allright, thank you, 
pardner,’’ said Big Dan quietly. 

And they took the wood-path, walking 
not hand in hand as father and little boy, 
but side by side, Big Dan’s arm around 
Little Dan’s shoulder,—men together. 


Men together. 
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mP to the time I’m goin’ to 

tell about there was no de- 

sertin’ from C troop. To be 

sure a good many of our 

bad eggs was in the guard- 

house and hadn’t no chanst 

to get away, but, leavin’ that aside, there’s 

always been strong spreedycore—that’s 

what the major calls it; it’s French or Latin, 

ain’t it, sir? for keepin’ up a good name 

and stickin’ together—in C troop, so them 

ornery rookeys I was tellin’ you about was 

always under the eyes of some one or 

another of the older men. Well, one day 

a squad of ’em that had been a couple of 

months in clink was released from confine- 

ment,—the time for which they was sen- 

tenced bein’ up,—and returned to duty. 

The very next mornin’ when I’d just come 

off guard, the major sent for me to come 
and see him at his quarters. 

‘* The minute I stepped into his room I 
see somethin’ had gone wrong. ‘Shet the 
door,’ he says. Then wheelin’ round in his 
chair and facin’ me: ‘ Sergeant,’ he says, 
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‘last night the post-trader’s store was 
broken into, the safe bust open and the 
money taken. This mornin’, Duffy, Keene 
and Schmitt are reported absent from 
reveille roll-call. As far as I can make 
out, no one has seen them since tattoo 
last night. Three carbines, three revolv- 
ers and three belts have been taken from 
the racks. No horses are missing. ‘Take 
what men and horses you need, but, 
Taylor,—I want them brought back to 
this post, dead or alive!’ he says. 

‘‘ Well, sir, when I heard what the major 
said I wanted to cuss, but I hope I knew 
my duty too well, Mr. Kent, to let on how 
I was feelin’, so all I says was: ‘ Very good, 
sir,’ and turned to go, when sudden 
thought struck me, and facin’ about again 
I says,— 

‘¢ ¢ Beggin’ the major’s pardon, am I to 
have a free hand about takin’ any one 
with me ?’ 

*¢ «Use your own judgment,’ he 

‘¢¢ And can I have the loan of 
major’s field-glasses ?’ 
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‘«< Take ’em,’ he says, pointin’ to where 
they was hangin’ in their case on the wall. 
**It didn’t take me long to get ready. 
The troop was out at drill and there wa’n’t 
nobody much around barracks to nose 
about and ask fool questions, so I put a 
pinch of coffee and some hardtack into my 
saddle bags, belted on a pair of revolvers 
under my blouse, put two or three boxes of 
cartridges in my pockets, and then went to 
the stable and got Barnaby, my horse. 
Now the thought that come to me at the 
major’s was that the best way of baggin’ 
them blackguards would be by strategy. 
It come to me sudden like that they’d be 
on the look for a pursuin’ party, but if 
there was only one or two of us we might 
catch ’em off their guard. So I made up 
my mind I’d chance it by my lonesome. 
‘«] didn’t want to ’tract too much no- 
tice, so I rode out back of the corral, and 
got down under the bluff by the river out 
o’ sight of the post soon’s I could. I 
reasoned to myself that Duffy and his pals 
would make a bee-line down the river; 
there wa’n’t no call for them to go up- 
stream, for that’d lead right into the In- 
dian country; they was bound for the 
minin’ camps or nowheres. Bein’ new to 
the West and city raised, they’d stick to 
the broad trail, not havin’ sense enough to 
find their way out o’ sight of the telegraph 
poles, and would trust to luck and a good 
head-start to get away. From what the 
major said about the horses all bein’ ac- 
counted for, I didn’t think they was 
mounted, unless they had stolen horses in 
the town; besides the post-trader’s store 
stood right on top the bluff, and when I 
rode along the river’s edge below it, I see 
marks on the side of the bluff as if some 
one had been slidin’ down. ‘Sure enough, 
right at the bottom I come across some 
tracks—footprints all a-pointin’ down- 
stream, and I see by the shape that none 
but 'Government boots had made them 
marks in the mud. I'd picked up enough 
from Injuns to know the footprints was 
pretty fresh, and when I followed 'em for 
near a mile until they turned into the trail 
that come down from the town, I was pretty 
certain I was on the right track. I let my 
horse out at a pretty smart lope, and kept 
along on the broad trail as far as I thought 
was safe, and then I turned into a coulee 
that I knowed led back onto the prairie. 
‘¢Some miles below, there was a short 
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cafion through which the river and the 
trailrun. There’s where the trees begun, 
and I figured out my men ud want to get 
through there before nightfall, so’s they 
could hide in the woods until mornin’. 
They couldn’t ’ve got away from the fort 
until pretty late, because there’d been an 
officers’ hop in a big room over the trader’s 
store, and people was comin’ and goin’ 
there until long after midnight. What 
with the time it took before folks was 
asleep and to bust in the safe and all that, 
they couldn’t ’ve had so many hours the 
start of me, but I thought I could make up 
by hard ridin’, and even if they was better 
trampers than I took ’em to be, I calc’ lated 
I could get to the cafion ahead of ’em. 
‘*T rode on at a round pace, keepin’ 
well down in the swales and hollers, and 
movin’, near as I could, parallel with the 
trail, but a good half mile or more back of 
it, till late in'the afternoon, when I got to 
the broken, risin’ ground of the divide, 
and turned Barnaby’s head towards the 
trail again. ‘There was a spot just at the 
openin’ of the cafion where there’d been a 
landslide or somethin’ once ; anyhow the 
side of the slope was all scattered, with 
boulders, and rocks, and pine trees stickin’ 
up every which way. ’Round this shoul- 
der the trail bent sharp like a street corner 
in town. You could hide a whole troop 
among them boulders, and I pulled up and 
dismounted,—the old horse was willin'’ 
enough, for I pushed him hard,—and then 
crawled up to where I could lay down in 
the grass and look back up the trail over a 
flat piece of prairie for mebbe a mile or 
two. I onslung the Major’s glasses and 
searched every bunch of grass and the 
willers and cotton-woods by the river, but 
nothin’ livin’, not as much as a jack-rabbit, 
was in sight. I dunno quite how long I 
laid there. The sun was gettin’ low and 
the shadders drawin’ out far onto the 
prairie in front of me, but still no signs, 
and I begun to get uneasy. Perhaps the 
gang had got horses, after all, and was 
already through the cafion; anyhow, | 
was almost on the point of makin’ up my 
mind to mount and push on when somethin’ 
like a little black bunch moved into view 
’round the bend of the river’s bank where 
it cut into the flat. So I slipped back 
to where my horse was standin’, and 
takin’ a piece of fine silk fishin’ line I'd 
brung with me for the purpose, I tied it 
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tight ’round under the fetlock of the off 
fore-leg, cuttin’ off the ends with my knife 
and smoothin’ down the hair over it so’s 
to hide it completely. The old fellow 
winced a little, liftin’ his foot and lookin’ 
down kinder reproachful-like at me, and I 
felt sorter mean and low-down at hurtin’ 
him, but I patted him and stroked his nose 
and I says: ‘It’s only for a while, boy, 
and it’s your part of the game,’ and then 
{ crawled back to have another look, 

‘« Them was powerful good glasses of the 
Major’s, and the men on the prairie had 
come so nigh by this time for me to make 
out they was my quarry right enough. I 
reco’ nized Duffy’s big swaggerin’ figger and 
Keene’s red head and that fat Dutch 
duffer, Schmitt, bringin’ up the rear. 
Even at that distance I could see by the 
slow way they dragged along that they was 
pretty well beat. IL laid still and let ’em 
come on till I thought they was nigh 
enough for what I wanted, and then once 
more I slid back to my horse, and, takin’ 
him by the bridle, led him right down onto 
the trail in the cafion, just inside of where 
it turned so sharp. As I expected, the silk 
line had stopped the circulation of the 
blood, and poor old Barnaby’d gone dead 
lame, so I walked on by his side, leadin’ 
him, and shufflin’ along as if I was dead 
tired too, goin’ very slow so’s to let the 
others come up. I wanted ’em to ketch 
sight of me suddenly as they came ’round 
the bend of the trail into the cafion, for I 
had to act quick, and didn't want to give 
’em time to do much thinkin’ once they 
laid eyeson me. I'd hardly got movin’ 
when I heard ’em stumblin’ up the trail 
behind me, and then Duffy’s voice 
rippin’ out a curse. I turned about quick, 
and there all three of ’em was come to a 
halt, starin’ at me with their mouths open. 
That coward Schmitt kinder started as if 
to make back tracks, but Duffy’s face 
growed blacker ’n ever, and his carbine 
came down off his shoulder into his hands 
with a snap. I didn’t give him time to 
get the drop on me before up went my 
hands, as high over my head as I could 
hold ’em,and I sung out, frightened-like:— 

‘¢¢ Don’t shoot, boys, I s’ render.’ 

**T could almost ’ve laughed, Mr. Kent, 
they all looked so comical in their surprise, 
but it wa’n’t no place for laughin’. I 
didn’t like the way Duffy was fingerin’ the 
trigger of his gun, and Keene’s carbine 


was wavin’ around in a promiscuous sorter 
way that made me feel creepy all over.’’ 

‘¢¢ Don’t point them carbines at me that 
way,’ I says. ‘I tell you I s’render,—I’ll 
go with you peaceful. You’ve got me, 
boys, but you’d never ’ve ketched me if 
my horse hadn’t gone lame,’ I says. 

‘¢*Who in hell wants to ketch you!’ 
says Duffy, lowerin’ his carbine. 

‘¢* What are you here for, if you ain’t 
after me?’ I says. 

‘¢¢ After you, is it!’ sings out Keene, 
‘phwat ud we be doin’,—then lookin’ at 
Duffy and grinnin’ like the monkey he 
was,—’ Phwhy, Mike, dommed if I don’t 
t’ink he’s flew de coop himself,’ he says. 

‘*Of course you see what my game was, 
sir, and I was most tickled to death to see 
how easy Keene was in fallin’ into the 
trap. Schmitt was such a fat-head I didn’t 
make much account of him. With Duffy, 
it was diff’rent, and for a minute he looked 
at me, puzzled like, out of his little pig’s 
eyes, but them sort of fellows is always 
willin’ to believe other folks is as bad as 
themselves, so with them askin’ me ques- 
tions and me answerin’ back with other 
questions and gettin’ things good kerflum- 
moxed up, first thing you know we was 
gathered together on the trail, me as thick 
with ’em as any thief in the bunch. 

‘¢¢T was a blame fool to think you was 
a scoutin’ outfit, seein’ you wa’n’t 
mounted,’ I says, ‘but you had me scared 
that stiff when I see you comin’ round the 
bend that I throwed up my hands at once,’ 
and then we all near bust a laughin’ at the 
joke we had on one another. I let on [ 
was tired of servin’ Uncle Sam at next to 
nothin’ a month, with the kicks thrown in, 
when there was gold lyin’ round loose to 
be had for the pickin’ up once you got to 
where it was, and they allowed as how they 
was on the same lay, so we agreed to join 
forces and make for the hills together. 

‘* By this time it was after sundown and 
gettin’ dark fast. As was to be expected 
the gang had whiskey along, and fell to 
drinkin’ as soon as they’d camped in 
the bushes. I never felt so mean and 


ornery in my life, Mr. Kent. I ain’t a 
good liar,—lyin’s dirty work even in the 
way of duty like here,—and to set up and 
listen to their filthy talk and pretend I was 
in it with ’em, was almost more’n I could 
stand for, and once when that brute Duffy 
called me Dan, I was so near fergettin’ 
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myself and givin’ him a lick in the jaw for 
his impudence that the fat’d been in the 
fire right there. ‘They was too played out, 
though, to keep it up more’n long enough 
to get half drunk, which made ’em sleepier 
than ever, and soon they was stretched 
out, all three of ’em, snorin’ away to beat 
the band. 

‘‘What with bein’ on guard the night 
before, I wa’n’t over and above wakeful 
myself, but though I laid down with the 
others I dassent as much as wink my eyes 
for fear of goin’ to sleep. The first thing 
I done after I see the scamps was good and 
gone a-dreamin’ was to get up easy and 
snip the line off poor Barnaby’s leg. He 
seemed to know right away what I was 
doin’ it for, and snuggled his nose down 
into my face kinder thankful like. Then I 
went to work and gathered the carbines and 
revolvers together—that was easy, for the 
fools had been that careless they’d throwed 
‘em down any old way—tied ’em up ina 
bundle in my blanket, and hid ’em behind 
a tree well off to one side, and then I come 
back and sect down to wait for daylight. 

‘¢ Bimeby the sky begun to grow white 
through the branches overhead. Now 
was my time, and I'll own up, Mr. Kent, 
that my heart knocked against my ribs a 
bit, but the job had to be done, and so, 
makin’ no more bones about it, I sailed 
in. Duffy was the toughest proposition. 
I had only one pair of handcuffs with me. 
[ hardly knew how I done it, sir, but lucky 
for me the big brute was layin’ on his 
back with his hands on his breast, sleepin’ 
that hard he sca’cly moved when I slipped 
them bracelets onto his wrists. I jumped 
back quick and had both my guns out be- 
fore you could say Jack Robinson, and 
then stepped over to where the others was 
curled up and kicked ’em awake. I never 
see men so flabbergasted as them two was 
when they seen me standin’ over ’em with 
both my guns pointed in their faces, 
Schmitt opened his mouth to holler, but I 
shoved my gun a little closer and I says: 
‘Don’t make no noise, Mr. Schmitt, you 
might disturb your friend.’ 

‘‘T had Schmitt good and cowed at 
once, as I could see by the sweat on his 
fat, puddin’ face; Keene was inclined to 
be a little savage, but I give him a re- 
minder that I meant business by a gentle 
tap on his red topknot with the barrel of 
my gun, and [ soon had ’em doin’ my bid- 
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din’ as docile as babies. First I made ’em 
set up—Keene with his back to Schmitt— 
and then handin’ Schmitt a piece of my 
lariat, which I'd cut off durin’ the night so 
as to have it handy, stood over him seein’ 
to it that he tied Keene’s hands good and 
fast behind him. ‘Then I did the same 
job to Schmitt, keepin’ one eye on Duffy 
all the time, but he never moved till I 
went over and stirred him up with my foot. 
His eyes half opened with that dumb look 
in’em aman has when comin’ to after a 
long sleep, but all of a sudden they pops 
open and he give a start, wide-awake to 
once, and he was on his feet before I had 


time to think. He give a jerk with his 
hands, and when he see what was on ’em 
he raised ’em above his head and came for 
me. Now [I hate to slug a man when he’s 


more or less helpless, but there wa’n’t 
nothin’ else to do ’cept shootin’ him, and 
that ’ud a-been clear murder, so I dodged 
and fetched him a belt on the head with 
my pistol-butt and he dropped. He was 
stunned for a moment, but he soon sot up, 
and then the black langwidge—well, he 
was sure smart at inventin’ foul names— 
but I didn’t let it feaze me a little 
bit. 

‘¢Well, that’s about all there was to it, 


Mr. Kent. Havin’ got my pris’ners good 
and safe so far, I saddled up and, mount- 
in’, drew ’em up in Injun file, and says to 
’em: ‘I hope eveything ’!l go smooth and 
pleasant like, but so’s there ’ll be no mis- 


onderstanding’, I want to tell you that if 
one of you so much as steps to one side, 
I’ll let daylight into him sure’s my name’s 
Taylor—and I won’t give no warnin’,’ 
With that I points down the slope with my 
revolver, and: ‘After you, gents!’ I says, 
and we started, and was soon on the back 
trail for the fort. We halted once, and I 
made a little fire and got some breakfast. 
I loosened Keene and Schmitt, one at a 
time, and let ’em eat their fill, tyin’ one 
up again before I give the other a chanst. 
Seein’ Duffy could bring his | 
mouth, I let the bracelets stay on him, 
though he swore and growled surly’s a 
bulldog. Nothin’ to speak of happened 
after that, but I was sure pleased when | 
got them jailbirds behind the bars of the 
guardhouse at the post that evenin’.”’ 

The sergeant knocked the ashes from 
his pipe, now grown cold, and stowed it 
away inside his blouse. 


nds to his 
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THE 


ee iE surrender of Lee left 
we Allan Pinkerton in the prime 
of life, with an ambition 
which delighted in the diffi- 
culties of the task before 
him, and a self-confidence 
been tested in the white heat 
of civil war and found fully justified. He 
was at the head of the detective agency 
which covered practically the whole coun- 
try ; his staff of operatives was made up 
i of men and women who, for skill, shrewd- 
ness, daring and readiness of wit, have 
hardly ever been equalled,—never sur- 
passed ; for five years many of them had 
; daily shaken dice with death, —penetrating 
to all parts of the hostile South, under cir- 
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cumstances 1n which a single careless word, 
a single moment of forgetfulness, meant 
the fate of a spy. For these men and 
women, and for their chief, no possible 
development of criminal craft or criminal 
violence could present new terrors. 

Well for them,—well for society,—that 
they were thus prepared. The need was 
imminent ! 

During the five years of war there had 
sprung up on both sides of the imaginary line 
which separated North from South a large 
class of reckless, adventuresome outlaws, 
who took bounties for enlistment in both 
armies with entire impartiality and who 
spent their time in raiding, robbing, burn- 
ing farm houses and villages wherever they 





































happened to find them. 
put them out of business ; 
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Lee’s surrender 


had 


tasted the wild joys of outlawry, and were 
by no means willing to settle down to hard 


and honest work. 


They became 


now 


knights of the road, riding out on horse- 
back from their fastnesses to rob banks and 


terrorize whole communities. 


The 


local 


authorities were powerless to handle them ; 


their honest neigh- 
bors feared to 
tify against them ; an 
attempt to arrest a 


tes- 


member of one of 
these gangs meant 
sudden and certain 
death. 


At the close of the 
war, too, a great wave 
of unexampled busi 
ness prosperity swept 
like a prairie fire 
the northern 

Men 
rich almost in a day 
from investment in 
railroads, in mines, in 
lumber. Huge fac- 
tories sprang up; 
commerce, so long 
under the shadow of 
war, went 
with the strides of a 
giant. And, as always, 
when money is easy 
and times good, there 
developed a class of 
shrewd and cunning 
rascals prepared to 
prey on the 
munity through the 
criminal methods of 
the forger and swin 
dler. ‘These forgers 
and _ swindlers 
men of good educa- 
tion and gentlemanly 
address ; their 


across 
States. 


STCW 


forward 


com 


were 


work 
was done. with 4 Accomplice of the 
shrewdness which 
might well have defied detective 


George 





Bidwell 


ing with the first class 






of wild, night-riding 


desperadoes, to whom murder was a pas 
time. ‘Then to turn to the astounding 
record of the Bidwell brothers, who suc- 
cessfully swindled the Bank of England 
out of millions, only to be captured and 
sent to prison through the exertions of the 


Pinkertons, will show 
which the almost dial 


A McDonald. 


Brothers in their success- 


ful attempt to rob the Bank of England. 


skill 


less carefully and thoroughly trained than 


that of Pinkerton 
To tell in some 


ind his operatives. 

detail the story of the 
Renos, and how they were finally run to 
earth and the gang broken up, may serve 
as a type of the Pinkerton method of deal- 


The Reno family, 


the marvelous way in 
olic craft of 
ond 
inals was more than 


class of 


matched by the skill 
of the detectives. 

RUNNING WN 

THE REN 

As lately five 
years ago there was 
still living near the 
quiet country town of 
Seymour, Ind., an 
elderly wor wife 


of a respectable farm- 
whose n 


er, iden 
name was Laura 
Reno. | thirty 
years she lin a com- 
monplace life on a 
remote farm, with 
nothing to distinguish 
her from the other 
women wl drove 
into town on a Satur- 


day to market their 


butter and eggs. But 
in the late ’6o0s Lau- 
ra Reno was at once 
the toast and the 
terror of the middle 
west. Her beauty 
was famous ; her skill 
and daring as a horse 
woman were topics 
of general conversa- 
tion; while her de- 
votion to the four 
dashing ws who 


called her sister was 
widely known. 


—their father was a 


Swiss and their mother a Pennsylvania 
Dutch woman,—numbered six children. 
The boys were John, Frank, ‘‘Sim’’ and 
William, who are to be named the same 
breath as the leaders of the Reno gang of 


outlaws, and ‘‘ Clint, 





’’ scornfully known by 
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the rest of the family as ‘‘ Honest’’ Reno. 
They were all tall, strongly built and 
handsome young fellows, whose reckless 
daring knew no limit, and who, before the 
relentless Pinkerton effected their capture, 
and the ‘‘Secret Vigilance Committee of 
Southern Indiana’’ put a period to their 
careers, terrorized the people of three whole 
States and laughed for years at the im- 
potent efforts of the police authorities. 


George 


The Renos gathered about them on 
their farms near Seymour a crowd of skilled 
and desperate counterfeiters and safe-bur- 
glars, and from these centers they con- 
ducted their raids. The crimes which 
brought them into national notoriety were 
a whole series of train and express rob- 
beries, some of which netted them many 
thousands of dollars. Fear of the Renos’ 
revenge kept their honest neighbors from 
giving the slightest testimony against them, 





and so great was their influence that they 
forced the election of corrupt officials, un- 
der whose administration it was impossible 
to secure the conviction of a member of 
the gang. 

Presently the Renos, yearning for more 
worlds to conquer, began to make raids 
into Illinois and Missouri, riding across 
country on horseback and leaving trails of 
bursted safes and murdered men behind 


Bidwell 


them. They cracked the safe in the office 
of the County Treasurer at Gallatin, Daviess 
County, Missouri, and—fateful thing for 
the Renos—the detection and punishment 
of the marauders was put into the hands of 
Allan Pinkerton. He knew almost without 
investigation that the job was the work of 
the Renos. He knew also that the home 
and headquarters of the gang was in and 
about Seymour, Indiana. But how was a 
member of that band to be taken from the 
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midst of his armed and desperate fellows? headed by the sheriff of Daviess County 
How was proof to be secured from peo- and by Allan Pinkerton, in whose mind 
ple who hardly dared to whisper the name had originated this plan for his capture. 
of Reno? Without a moment’s delay requisition pa 

Presently a stranger drifted into Sey- pers, which had been secured before nd, 
mour and opened a saloon; another man were read to the fettered bandit, he was 


came to the little town and got a job as 
switchman and freight-handler around the 
railroad station; a third came to the village 
hotel and posed as a traveling gambler and 





Austin B 


card player. One evening, not long after, 
John Reno, who had led the gang at Gal- 
latin, was invited by the gambler, with 
whom he had got on somewhat friendly 
terms, to stroll down to the railroad sta- 
tion and watch the incoming of the west 
bound train. He went, all unsuspecting, 
and as he leaned against the little freight 
house and watched the passengers disem- 
bark, he was suddenly surrounded and 
seized by six stalwart men from Missouri, 





loaded on the puffing train and carried 
away through Illinois into Missouri, before 
one of his dreaded brothers had even 
caught the first alarm. ‘There he was tried 
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and sentenced to twenty-five years hard 
labor in the State Penitentiary. ‘Thus early 
did Pinkerton make the first break in the 
ranks of the dreaded outlaws. But three 
of ‘‘the bad Reno boys’’ were left, to say 
nothing of the dashing Laura, who was 
as sure a shot and as fierce-hearted an out- 
law as the worst of them. And the Reno 
raids went on with even more boldness. 
On one occasion, early in 1868, the 


Renos and their followers, eight or ten 
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strong, rode on horseback almost across 
Indiana and Illinois, stopping from time to 
time to rob a bank, hold up a train or ter- 
rorize a whole community. Into one small 
town near the Indiana state line they rode in 







Jesse 


The most notorious outlaw in criminal annals was in appearance slender, attractive and somewhat dandifed. 


broad daylight, while court was in session in 
the courthouse and the main street of the 
village crowded with people. Three or four 
of the gang surrounded the courthouse; the 
rest approached the town bank, threw 


themselves from their horses, went in and, 
at the point of their revolvers, ordered that 
the funds of the bank be dumped into the 
open mouth of a grain sack which one of 
them held up for that purpose. This 
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money having been secured, they leisurely 
rode away, picking up as they went their 
comrades who had been left to watch the 
courthouse. Before they reached the lim- 
its of the town the citizens had caught the 
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alarm and some of the more daring had 
begun to follow, firing at the bandits with 
shotguns and revolvers. Not an instant 
did the Renos hesitate. They turned their 
horses and, with a revolver in each hand, 
they charged back through the main street, 
yelling as they came and firing at every 
living thing in sight. As they approached 
the railroad station a passenger train pulled 
in. Instantly it was surrounded by mem- 
bers of the gang, some of whom entered 
the passenger and mail cars, while others 
boarded the engine and forced the en- 
gineer to pull the train down the track for 
half a mile. There at their leisure they 
looted the whole train, after which they 
uncoupled the engine, ran it forward for 
some distance, and then disabled the 
machinery so that the train was perma- 
nently stalled. Then they calmly mounted 
their horses and rode away. 

In March, 1868, when the safe of the 
county treasurer at Magnolia, Harrison 
County, Iowa, was robbed of fourteen 
thousand dollars, Allan Pinkerton was 
called into the case. He sent his son, 
William A. Pinkerton, in charge of several 
operatives, to run down the safe-blowers. 
They found, first of all, that the burglars 
had left Magnolia on a hand-car in the 
direction of Council Bluffs, lowa. There 
the detectives discovered that a former 
resident of Seymour, Ind., the headquar- 
ters of the Reno gang, was running a tough 
saloon. They set themselves to watch this 
saloon, being already convinced that the 
Renos had had a hand in the Magnolia 
robbery. On the second day a stranger 
entered the saloon and remained for some 
time in secret conference with the proprie- 
tor. Inquiry showed that the stranger was 
Michael Rogers, a well-known and rich 
citizen of Council Bluffs, who bore a good 
reputation. Leaving a couple of operatives 
to shadow Rogers and the saloon, Pinker- 
ton went back to Magnolia and discovered 
that the day before the safe robbery Rogers 
had been in the county treasurer’s office 
there, had paid his taxes, and had spent 
some time in loitering about the building. 
This deepened the suspicion of the detect- 
ive into something approaching moral cer- 
tainty. He hurried back to Council Bluffs 
and concentrated his attention on the fine 
residence of Michael Rogers. During his 
absence, as his operatives reported, several 
strange men had gone into the Rogers 
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house, and had not yet left it. Four days 
the detectives watched in patience. Then, 


one morning, Rogers and three other men 
slipped cautiously out of the house and 
took the Pacific railroad for the west. One 
of the three strangers was a tall, handsome, 
athletic young man, who closely resembled 
the description of Frank Ren Next 
morning, before dawn, the four returned to 
Council Bluffs and re-entered the use 
before the town was awake. ‘They arrived 
at a time when no train was due; they 
were covered with mud, and showed other 
marks of hard and strenuous labor A 
little later, word reached Coun Bluffs 
that the safe of the county treasurer at 
Glenwood, Mills County, thirty miles to the 
west, had been robbed during the previous 


night. There were many points of simi- 
larity between the robbery of this safe and 
that at Magnolia. For instance, in both 
cases the robbers had escaped on a hand 
car. Pinkerton was now entirely satisfied 
that Rogers and the men concealed in his 
house were responsible for both crimes. 
But the Council Bluffs authorities laughed at 


the idea. A manso rich and so respected 
as Michael Rogers could not be involved in 
such a web. They refused to take any 
action. But William Pinkerton was not to 
be denied. Summoning all the force he 
could command, he forced his way into the 
Rogers house, and found Frank Reno, 
Albert Perkins and Miles Ogle, —the latter 
since known as an expert counterfeiter,— 
seated about the breakfast table. Burglar 
tools were also found in the house, and, as 
final and positive proof, packages of green- 
backs which had been stolen from the 
Glenwood safe were found in the kitchen 
stove. The four men captured in the house 
were taken to Glenwood. A day or twd 
later they escaped by digging a hole 
through the wall of the jail. 

The raids of the Renos went on as be- 
fore. Two months later 
boarded at Marshfield, Ind., and the ex- 
press car robbed of ninety-eight thousand 
dollars in cash. ‘The messenger, who re- 
sisted, was thrown off the moving train and 
fell down a steep embankment. It was 
plain that this was the work of the Renos. 
Meanwhile the Pinkerton operatives, who 
were still posing as business men at Sey- 
mour, secured positive proof that the Reno 
gang was responsible not only for the 
Marshfield robbery, but for another on 


a train was 
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the same road, in which Moore, Gerroll 
and Sparks, prominent members of the 
gang, were involved. Through the ex- 
ertions of the Pinkertons these three men 
were finally arrested at Seymour and put 
on a train to be taken to jail at Browns- 
town, Ind. But they never reached their 
destination. The train was boarded at a 
way station by a band of masked men, the 
three prisoners taken from their captors 
and hanged to the same tree in an adjacent 
farm yard. ‘This was the first appearance 
of the Secret Vigilance Committee of Indi- 
ana. This blow broke the power of the 
Renos, who now realized that their neigh- 
bors, goaded beyond the power of endur- 
ance by their repeated outbreaks of out- 
lawry, had determined to meet violence 
with violence. The Renos fled and 
scattered to find safety. But Pinkerton 
and his men never relaxed their search. 
William and ‘‘Sim’’ Reno were caught in 
Indianapolis and locked up at New Albany, 
Ind. Frank Reno was found in Canada 
and brought back to the same jail, after a 
hard fight in the courts. 

Then again the grim avengers of the 
Vigilance Committee took speedy and ter- 
rible action. They stormed the jail at 
New Albany, after a pitched battle with 
the sheriff and his deputies, and hanged 
the four members of the Reno gang to the 
high rafters in the corridor. This case 
was but one of many of the kind,which the 
Pinkertons handled successfully. 


THE BIDWELL BROTHERS 


While the Pinkertons were pitting 
their courage and shrewdness against the 
Renos and their desperate fellows on the 
one hand, they were also dalled upon to 
meet the infinitely more cunning and intel- 
ligent work of several bands of bank forgers 
and other swindlers on a large scale, of 
whom the Bidwell brothers—George and 
Austin—will always stand as the most 
audacious and successful. 

Austin Bidwell, the elder of the two and 
the man chiefly responsible for the plot 
which resulted in securing five million dol- 
lars from the Bank of England, was born 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. Before he was twenty 
he was a prosperous broker, who made 
money and spent it as easily as if it 
were to be picked up on the street 
pavement. Presently he ran foul of an 


unlucky speculation; at about the same 
time some official thieves—it was the 
time of Tweed, in New York— approached 
him with an offer to negotiate for them 
a large quantity of stolen bonds. Bidwell 
needed money badly and he readily con- 
sented. Being aman of good educa- 
tion and appearance, and well skilled in 
the ways of finance, he took the bonds to 
Europe and there disposed of them with- 
out difficulty. His share of the booty was 
ten thousand dollars. On his return the 
same band of criminals—of whom the head 
of the New York detective department was 
the chief—was ready with proposals of 
new swindling games, in which Bidwell was 
quite ready to embark. ‘The first was an 
attempt to forge a will, which finally failed. 
But while the conspirators were waiting for 
the outcome of this plot, they kept them- 
selves in ready money by forging and suc- 
cessfully passing at the banking house of Jay 
Cook & Co. a check for twenty thousand 
dollars, payable to bearer. Encouraged by 
their easy success in this direction, they then 
proceeded to make elaborate preparations 
for swindling the same banking firm out of 
no less than a quarter of a million of dollars 
in hard cash. In pursuance of this plan 
one of them secured a letter of introduc- 
tion from Jay Cook himself, the head of 
the firm, to the manager of the New York 
branch of the then great banking house. 
The letter was presented and arrangements 
were made for the purchase of two hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars’ worth of 
Government bonds, payable to bearer. Ac- 
cording to the plans of the conspirators, the 
bonds were to be paid for with a worthless 
check for two hundred and forty thousand 
dollars on the Chemical National Bank, in 
which the plotters had opened a small ac- 
count in order to make the deception more 
easy. The bonds were to be delivered at 
the office of a well-known attorney, who 
was privy to the conspiracy—though noth- 
ing could be proved against him—and one 
of the swindlers was to meet the messenger 
and accompany him to the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, there to have the check in 
payment certified by the cashier. To fur- 
ther carry out the deception, two checks 
had been prepared, one for two hundred 
and forty thousand dollars and the other 
for two hundred and forty dollars. Ar- 
riving at the bank, the cashier would, of 
course, certify the smaller check without 
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question, whereupon the larger check, on 
which the _ certification had already 
been forged, would be delivered to the 
unsuspecting messenger, who would return 
to the office of Jay Cook & Co., leaving 
the bonds to be distributed among the con- 
spirators. The plans for this great coup 
were perfectly made and would have suc- 
ceeded without question had it not been 
for the carelessness of the plotters in leav- 
ing behind them in a restaurant a fragment- 
ary memorandum of the proposed disposi- 
tion of their booty. This fell into the 
hands of a city detective, who did not rest 
until he had warned Jay Cook & Co., the 
warning coming on the very day on which 
the bonds were to have been delivered. 

But the failure of this plan taught no 
lesson to the Bidwells. ‘They simply shook 
off the dust of New York and sailed for 
Europe, there to practice their wiles on the 
opulent and unsuspecting bankers of the 
continent. With them went as a friend 
and fellow conspirator, a man of extraordi- 
nary ability and education, who will figure 
in the rest of this narrative simply as 
** Mac.”’ 

Within a few weeks the three men had 
obtained more that sixty thousand dollars 
by making drafts on forged letters of credit, 
which were cashed by bankers in various 
German and French cities. Then they 
foregathered in London, and there, as they 
walked about the streets with all this ill- 
gotten wealth in their pockets, the daring 
idea came into the mind of Austin Bidwell 
of making a crafty assault on the Bank 
of England,—the supposedly impregnable 
‘*Old Lady of Threadneedle street.’’ 

But with twenty thousand dollars in cash 
as his working capital, Austin Bidwell set 
about solving the problem before him in a 
way that was as simple as it was effective. 
He watched the depositors at the bank un- 
til he had settled on Green & Son, a firm of 
rich and long-established tailors, as the 
most suitable for his purpose. Wearing a 
large, light-colored slouch hat and other- 
wise made up as an American silver king, 
he drove up to the shop of Green & Son, 
and in half an hour ordered clothes made 
to the value of a full thousand dollars, giv- 
ing at the same time the name of F. A. 
Warren and his address as the Golden 
Cross Hotel. The tradesmen were properly 
impressed. Two weeks later Mr. Warren 
duplicated the order, saying at the same 
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time that he was leaving the next week for 
a fortnight’s shooting with Lord Clancarty 
in Ireland, and would send a portmanteau 
for the clothes, calling for the trunk on his 
way from the hotel to the railroad station 

By this time the snobbish and _ thrifty 


tailor was almost overcome by the mag 
nificence of his rich American patron. M1 
F. A. Warren drove up at the appointed 
hour, and the head of the firm came out to 


the carriage to meet him. 

‘* By the way, Mr. Green,’’ said Mr. 
Warren, after the trunk had been loaded 
on and the new clothes paid for with a 
bank note for five hundred pounds, ‘‘] 
have more money in my pocket than | care 
to carry loose. May [| leave it with y 

‘‘ Surely, sir,’? answered the flattered 
Green. ‘‘ How much is it ?’’ 

‘*About four thousand pounds,—cer 
tainly not more than five thousand 

‘¢ Oh, that is more than I should care to 
take charge of,’’ stammered the tailor 
‘¢ Let me introduce you to my bank.’’ 

So easily was the thing done, e first 
step taken in the greatest swindling opera 
tion ever successfully undertaken. 

Leaving part of the money in the Bank 
of England, still on deposit, the two young 
Americans armed themselves with forged 
letters of introduction and letters of credit, 
and, sending forged advices before t 
bankers along the coast of South America, 


1em to 


they set sail for a piratical expedition to 
3uenos Ayres, Lima and Montevideo 
There were no ocean cables in 1872, and 
it took forty days at least to send a letter 
from Buenos Ayres to Europe and get a 
reply, so the conspirators felt safe enough 
from detection. Yet, in this case, as in 
that of the attempted swindling of Jay 
Cook & Co., their plans were foiled by 4 
bit of carelessness. They secured indeec 
nearly fifty thousand dollars on the voyage, 
but they were planning for much greater 
gains, and they were forced to flee the 
country, narrowly escaping arrest, all be- 
cause in making out the forged letter of 
credit on one of the banks they spelled 
the word ‘‘endorse’’ with a ‘‘c’’ in- 


stead of with an ‘‘s,’’ and so aroused the 


suspicion of the bankers on whom they 
were attempting to draw. 
Returning to England, they settled 


down again, this time determined to go to 
work in earnest to get a vast fortune from 
the Bank of England. 
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First of all, a letter was written from 
Frankfort, Germany, to the manager of the 
Bank of England, enclosing drafts for 
sixty-five thousand dollars, which were to 
be deposited to the credit of Mr. F. A. 
Warren, the name under which Austin 
3idwell had opened his account more than 
five months before. This letter was signed 
with the name of a well-known Frankfort 
banker, who referred to Warren as his 
‘distinguished client,’’ and stated that 
the moncy had been sent him for deposit 
by Warren, from St. Petersburg. 

Then Austin Bidwell went to Paris and 
wrote to the manager of the Bank of Eng- 
land, asking his advice as to the purchase 
of bonds, at the same time calling attention 
to the fact that he was a depositor at the 
bank. On receipt of the letter of advice, 
he made a check for ten thousand pounds 
on his account in the bank, sent it to the 
manager, and asked that bonds to that 
amount be purchased and forwarded to his 
address. As soon as received, the bonds 
were sold and the proceeds re-deposited, 
new bonds being immediately purchased 
through the agency of the manager. This 
process was kept up until the manager of 
the Bank of England was naturally con- 
vinced that Mr. F, A. Warren was an im- 
mensely wealthy man, whose patronage 
was well worth having. ‘Thereupon the 
pseudo Warren called personally on the 
manager in London and succeeded in 
deepening the impression that he was an 
American millionaire. 

The next step in the plot was to buy a 
whole series of genuine acceptances,— 
sort of promissory notes, due three or six 
months in advance,—and wait until the 
bank had become thoroughly accustomed 
to Mr. Warren’s dealing in this sort of 
paper. This step was successfully taken. 

There remained only the negotiation of 
the carefully forged acceptances. In order 
to make detection as difficult as possible, it 
was arranged that Austin Bidwell, who had 
figured as F, A. Warren, should leave Eng- 
land before the first batch of forged paper 
was presented, and that the subsequent 
operations should be carried on by a man 
named Noyes, who was now for the first 
time brought into the conspiracy, and who 
was introduced at the bank by Warren as 
his confidential clerk. 

So Austin Bidwell left London two days 
before the fraudulent operations began, was 


married in Paris to a young English girl, 
who had no suspicion of his criminal ca- 
reer, and started with his bride for Mex- 
ico, first securing, however, from his fellow 
conspirators, a trifle of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in cash out of the 
first proceeds of their forgeries. 

They stopped at the Island of Cuba, and 
there, with youth, plenty of money and 
good appearance in their favor, they soon 
found friends. A whole month was spent 
in a succession of house parties, and hunt- 
ing and exploring expeditions. Finally, 
one day Austin Bidwell picked up a copy 
of the New York Hera/d. It contained 
these head-lines :— : 


AMAZING FRAUD UPON THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND 


MILLIONS ARE LOST 
GREAT EXCITEMENT IN LONDON 


FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS RE- 
WARD OFFERED FOR THE 
ARREST OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PERPETRATOR, 

F. A. WARREN 


So the secret was out! The conspiracy 
was discovered. But Austin Bidwell still 
had no cause for fear. No person in all 
Europe knew his whereabouts. His real 
name had never been mentioned in connec- 
tion with the whole conspiracy. 

Two weeks more went by in pleasure. 
One evening Mr. and Mrs. Austin Bidwell 
were entertaining a large company at din- 
ner at the house they had taken near 
Havana. ‘They were paying some of their 
social debts. ‘Twenty distinguished guests 
were seated about the table. 

Suddenly the door of the dining-room 
swung open. A file of soldiers marched 
in. At their head was a man in citizen’s 
clothes. He laid his hand on the shoulder 
of the gay host of the evening. 

‘¢ Austin Bidwell,’’ he said, ‘‘I arrest 
you on a warrant issued by the Captain- 
General of Cuba. I am John Curtin, of 
the Pinkerton force.” 

The second day after Austin Bidwell 
left England to be married in Paris, his 
fellow conspirators began to discount their 
forged acceptances at the Bank of England. 
The process proved to be astonishingly 
easy. Accustomed to the handling of 
vast sums of money. the tellers of the bank 
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unhesitatingly passed and paid money on 
forged paper, which in the course of a few 
months netted the forgers a sum amounting 
to nearly five million dollars in hard cash. 
But now again the tiny bit of carelessness 
which had before foiled the plans of the 


nlotters played its part. The date was 
left off one of the forged notes. This 
omission was noticed and the paper sent to 
its ostensible maker to have the error cor- 
rected. At once the forgery was discov- 
ered. The bank became the scene of ter- 
rific excitement. The whole vast conspiracy 
was laid bare. Noyes, the confidential 
clerk, came back next day to present a 
check for payment. He was arrested. 
George Bidwell and ‘‘ Mac,’’ waiting out- 
side, fled for safety. Noyes ‘‘ stood pat,’’ 
declared that he was a dupe. The police 
had no clue. The Pinkertons were called 
in. 

Robert Pinkerton and a half dozen of 
his shrewdest men came to London; Wil- 
liam A. Pinkerton, John Curtin and others 
operated in New York. ‘The long, almost 
impossible search began. 

Through all the vast labyrinth of Lon- 
don the Pinkerton men patiently searched 
fashionable hotels and boarding houses, 
picking up the scattered threads of the 
web. They learned that Noyes had been 
seen on the street with a fashionably 
dressed American who answered the de- 
scription of ‘‘ Mac.’’ Ina boarding house 
they discovered apartments recently occu- 
pied by an American who answered 
**Mac’s”’ striking and handsome appear- 
ance. Onatorn fragment of blotter in a 
waste basket they discovered the faint and 
reversed impression of the words:— 


‘*Ten thousand pounds— 
‘¢F, A, WARREN.”’ 


The words on this blotter fitted exactly 
the bottom of one of Warren’s checks. 
‘** Mac’’ was thus definitely connected with 
the case. His description was sent abroad 
over all England and the continent. Pres- 
ently Robert Pinkerton learned that 
‘*Mac’’ had gone to France, and thence to 
Brussels, from which port he sailed to 
New York. When the steamer landed, 
Pinkerton men were waiting with warrants 
for his arrest. 


THE PINKERTONS 


( Zo be continued. ) 





In a similar, round-about and uf. 
miraculous way George Bidwell was 
fied with the crime, his whereabouts were 
traced, and he was picked up in Ir d. 
Meanwhile William A. Pinkerton and 
John Curtin were operating in New York. 
They were convinced from the first t 
F. A. Warren, principal in the conspiracy, 
being an American, must have been a r 
dent of either Chicago or New York, else 


how account for his familiarity with the 
ways of high finance? New York—Wall 
Street—seemed the most likely trainin; 
school, Day after day Curtin made the 
rounds of brokers’ offices getting a list of 
young men who might possibly have been 
involved in such acrime. He got twenty 
names—narrowed it down to four, of 


which the name of Austin Bidwell 
first. Bidwell, he found, had made an 
earlier trip to Europe and had come back 
with plenty of money. He satisfic m 
self that here was his man. 

In Curtin’s hearing a former a 
ance of Austin Bidwell dropped the « 
remark that Bidwell always declared th 
when he gota good bank account he should 
settle down in the tropics. Forthwit 
Curtin hurried tothe east coast of Florida. 
From there he wrote letters to the Ameri 
can consuls all over the West Indies ask 
ing for the names of all rich young Amer 
icans who had recently visited the citi 
to which they were assigned. From Ha 
vana came back the name of Austin Bid- 


es 


well. ‘The rest was easy. 

Each of the men involved in the Bank 
of England forgeries was sentenced to 
prison for life. 

But as a proof that the Pinkertons are 
not altogether omnipotent, an exceedingly 
amusing case may be cited. 

William A. Pinkerton, one of the heads 
of the great business, owned a pet terrier 
which was a great favorite among the mem- 
bers of his household, located on the west 
side of Chicago. A casual dog-thief pur- 


loined that pet pup. All the resources of 


the great detective agency were immedi 


ately called into action. Rewards were 
offered ; skilled operatives worked hard 
with the added incentive of personally 


pleasing their chief. But the dog is still 
missing ; the thief is, perhaps, still laugh- 


ing in his sleeve. 
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‘“‘Let’s see what she is doing.” 


THE VALOR OF YOUNG DAVID 


By J. E. 


Calkins 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL GREFE 


MBHE padded gloves met in a 
eee swift rally of attack and 
fas ward, but it was the last ; 
the lesson was ended. Stan- 
nard wiped his moist brow, 

- and, as his yéung pupil fol- 
lowed his example, he said :— 

‘You do pretty well with the gloves, 
David, but you want more practice in your 
footwork. You will need to be lively in 
getting away, you know; and you want to 
watch your wind closer. Draw the other 
fellow on to do the rushing, but you simply 
stand him off till his breath is gone. You 
know you must take good care of yourself. 
And you want to get a little more steam 
into your blows. ‘They fall a little short. 
We want to work them up next time till 
they land just right. Now let us go and 
hunt up your sister, and see what she is 
doing.’’ 
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They found her sitting on the dilapidated 
remains of an ambitious effort at a rustic 
settle, under the shady spread of a wide 
leafy elm which was the central pride of 
the large farmstead dooryard. She was 
regarding an open book, and seemed to be 
reading, but she put it down with a pleas- 
ant smile, and appeared to welcome the 
intrusion. ‘‘Sit down,’’ she urged. ‘It 
is delightful here. This quiet is what you 
cannot have in a city park.’’ 

Stannard accepted the gracious invita- 
tion, but David had other enterprises 
awaiting his attention. He lingered, half 
shy and hesitant, near his friend, but at 
last he drew near and asked, with extreme 
boyish respectfulness, the loan of Stannard’s 
knife. Stannard paused in his talk, sur- 
veyed the boy in a leisurely way, and, 
with much deliberation, drew from his 
pocket a small buckskin case with bright 
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clasps. From this he slipped the finest 
pocket knife that David had ever seen. 
He turned it over and over, inspecting it 
with critical approval, while the boy 
watched him. At last he said: ‘* David, 
this knife has your name engraved on the 
handle, and I am inclined to think it be- 
longs to you,— if you like it.’” He passed 
it, with a pleasant smile, into the eager 
hand of the boy, accepted his stammered 
thanks with all the courtesy of disclaimer 
he could have shown if David had been a 
man and the obligation a thousand fold 
greater, and smiled delightedly when the 
boy bounded away, in sheer happiness, 
with his new treasure. 

They sat in silence a few moments, and 
then Stannard said: ‘<I fear that some 
of David’s adventures here have not been 
exactly pleasing to him, and, from what you 
say, I imagine that they must have been 
about as disagreeable to you.”’ 

‘¢You mean—that boy ?’’ 

‘Yes, that young ruffian, Bub Lutes.”’ 

The young woman looked away for a 
moment, and her face was disquieted. 
‘¢It was rather hard, at first,’’ she said 
presently. ‘‘I thought for a time we might 
have to leave here and go somewhere else, 
but of late David seems different. He ap- 
pears not to care. I have been trying to 
help him to see that it is his duty to for- 
give, and again forgive, and I think he is 
succeeding. He seems to be growing,— 
oh, more resolute, and more careless of 
those mean things Bub does to annoy 
him ; so I am very hopeful that he is win- 
ning a victory now; but it was hard at 
first, both for him and for me.’’ 

Stannard sat very still. Something in 
her communication had sent a chill all 
through him, and set him thinking so 
busily he could not gather his words for 
speech; but presently he smiled, a little 
grimly, and said: ‘‘ And for me, too!’’ 

‘*T have had hard work to keep my 
hands off Bub Lutes several times these few 
days past,’’ he continued after a moment, 
‘and I don’t believe I could have done it 
if it had not been for David’s own sake. 
I have made up my mind that he can whip 
this young Goliath in a fair fight, and 
there is no manner of doubt that he ought 
to do it, on his own account; so I have not 
interfered with the natural course of the 
affair. Some day it will come, and the 
sooner the better. Bub is a bully, and 
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nothing but a thrashing by a smaller boy 
will do him any good; David is being 
cowed till he is losing his natural courage, 
and nothing but whipping Bub can save 
him.’’ 

He was keenly observing Ellen Kemble’s 
face while he spoke, and he saw the cloud 
gather over it with his words; a look of dis- 
approval and a look of pain. ‘‘I cannot 
agree with you—I am afraid,’’ she said, 
gently but firmly, as she looked up at him. 
‘*T cannot see that good can come out of 
hatred and strife. There is a higher 
bravery than that which merely battles and 
conquers—the bravery that suffers and en- 
dures. A blow struck in revenge recoils 
upon the one who strikes it, and I do not 
see how my brother can go into a ‘fight 
with this boy who is troubling him without 
getting down to that boy’s level ; and I do 
not see how he can do that and preserve 
his self-respect.’’ 

Stannard sat looking off across the sunny 
country, his knees clasped in his hands, 
his face set in the fixity of perplexing 
thought. Presently he turned to her and 
said: ‘*‘ Then you think that George Wash 
ington, and John Hancock, and the rest 
of that band of heroes lowered themselves 
when they resisted the oppression of the 
colonies and gave us this land and this 
liberty??? His voice rang sharply as he 
said this ; it struck even his own ear as 
unpleasantly tart in reply to the gentle 
words she had just spoken. 

‘*T do not—quite—think I see the par- 
allel,’’ she replied, looking at him in 
lute candor. 

‘*T do not see how you can miss it,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘If your brother were to double 
up his fists and sail into this young ruffian, 
who is making him miserable and laugh- 
ing to scorn all your kindly efforts to for- 
give him and make him love you both by 
being gentle with him, he would only be 
doing, as an individual, what the colonies 
did as a nation when they fought, from 
Lexington to Yorktown. You are robbing 
him of the leadings of an instinct that is di- 
vinely implanted. Without it there could 


never be anything noble, or fine, or heroic, 
ld 


ibso- 


or worshipful in man; there could never 
be any scorn of difficulties. In trying in 
this way to keep him from being a rowdy, 


you make him what is worse, a coward. 
Miss Kemble, it seems to me that it is a 
fine thing for one to interfere, even at the 
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cost of blows, in defense of a weaker one 
who is unable to defend himself; but it 
seems to me an elemental necessity that 
one must defend himself against tyranny 
and insult and imposition, at any cost,—or 
else lose all there is in him that has value 
in life and character.’’ 

‘‘Then you would have me pit my 
brother against this larger boy as though in 
a prize ring?’’ she cried. 

‘¢Never!’’ said he fervently. ‘‘ But 
instead of seeing him slink in fear from the 
presence of his enemy, I would send him 
as young David was sent against Goliath. 
Miss Kemble,—it is not a question of mere 
comfort while you stay here, but it is an 
issue that is likely to govern your brother’s 
entire life.’’ 

She rose and turned toward the house. 
‘‘T fear you must have had a hard, sad 
life,’’ she said, with a slight, pitying smile. 
‘« Now, my experience has been different.’’ 

‘* Because you are a woman.”’ 

‘‘No, but in my dealings with men. 
There was a case in town that you may have 
heard of,—the struggle for a block of Ker- 
win street for a playground for the Kane 
Place school ?’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ he said; ‘‘I have heard of it! 
I know a little about it.’’ 

‘«Then you know that the street has 
been secured in spite of all the fight that 
man Reep made against it.’’ 

‘* Yes, I know.”’ 

‘¢T was in that movement,’’ she con- 
tinued earnestly ; ‘‘and I can tell you 
that the only force used against that man, 
for all his insults and meanness,—and I 
think he did everything possible,—was the 
power of kindness, forgiveness, gentle per- 
suasion. Nothing else. And it won!’’ 
Triumph shone from her face as she said 
it. Ifshe had won a battle by force of arms 
she could not have been more the victor 
than she seemed when she turned and 
left him. 

Kindness, forgiveness and gentle per- 
suasion against such a monstrosity as Martin 
Reep! And she believed she had con- 
quered that animal with kindness! And 
here he was himself,—training her small 
brother for a battle with Bub Lutes,—her 
brother, who was all her family, and well 
nigh all her kith and kin, and dearer 
than the apple of her eye! It was al- 
most enough to make him smile, in spite 
of all the grim possibilities in the case ; 


in spite of all it threatened to him. 

It had been a ticklish and intricate task 
to arouse David’s dormant power of re- 
sistance to the fighting point. Not only 
had he been schooled to forbear and for- 
give beyond all reasonable limit, but he 
was naturally quiet, shy and averse to tur- 
moil and strife, even to the notice of oth- 
ers. If there had not been a certain show 
of manliness under his almost girlish ex- 
terior, it is probable that Stannard would 
not have tried to awaken him. But that 
awakening had been deftly and delicately 
accomplished ; a piece of work comparable 
in fineness with some of the manipulations 
that had made Stannard a powér, and 
almost a wonder, in his world of large ac- 
tivities. 

They walked one afternoon, he and 
David, through the orchard and across the 
meadow, to the old country graveyard that 
Stannard so well remembered. It was by 
now the only spot enshrined in his boyhood 
memories that he had not visited. By the 
side of a sunken grave, sought out with 
considerable toil and patience, they paused. 
Stannard laid about him with a sickle he 
had brought, till he had cleared a wide 
circle, with this forgotten grave in its cen- 
ter. Then he sat down in the shade of a 
tree and called the boy to him. 

It was a rather long, but very interesting 
story that Stannard told his young friend 
while they rested there, and it was all 
about that Andrew Flinker, country school 
master, beside whose grave they sat 
and talked; about him, and Stannard’s 
first days of schooling, and another Bub 
Lutes, who was a low-minded bully with 
special delight in troubling Philip Stan- 
nard, who was smaller and loved peace. 

‘‘He drove me around, David,’’ said 
Stannard, ‘‘till I was the coward of the 
school. Worst of all, I knew myself that 
I was acoward. Any boy who chose could 
impose on me, or do me harm, and be 
safe. There was no fight in me,—till the 
evening Andrew Flinker kept me after 
school. I believed I was to be punished, 
but I was mistaken. He sat and talked 
with me, as a friend, till dark. He told 
me of brave men by the dozen, from the 
old times on down ; men who were as 
gentle as women till they were roused’ by 
some wrong, some cruel, cowardly, hate- 
ful deed such as Bub delights to do to you ; 
—and lions to fight when they were 
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aroused in this way. He read me the 
story of that other David,—did you ever 
read it?’’ He asked the question as he 
brought forth a copy of the Scripture, and 
opened it at a mark, and read the old 
stirring story of the shepherd boy who out- 
did the men of might :-— 

‘¢And it came to pass, when the Philis- 
tine arose, and came and drew nigh to 
meet David, that David hasted, and ran 


That David didn’t run 


toward the army to meet the Philistine. ”’ 

‘David, do you see that?” said Stan- 
nard earnestly. ‘‘ That David didn’t run 
away from his enemy; he ran to meet him.” 
The boy’s face was absorbed. 

‘¢ And then, David,’’ said Stannard, his 
voice tender with sympathy, ‘‘after this 
good friend of mine had shown me that I 
must whip this bully, he taught me how to 
do it,—he was a clever boxer,—and I went 
in one day and did it ; and that night my 











Bub Lutes sneaked his books fr the 
schoolhouse, and that was the last I ever 
saw of him till he came up again 
ment you.”’ 

‘¢To torment me?’’ The boy’s ey 
grew large with the wonder of his q 


‘“‘Yes, to torment you. That Bub 
Lutes I fought was the father « your 
Bub Lutes,—and just as great a bully 


and just as great a coward.’’ 


away from his enemy.”’ 


Sut, Mr. Stannard,—do y believe 
Icould?’’ The boy fairly tren with 
eagerness and excitement as he 

‘‘T know it, if you will only try. Do 
you want me to train you?’”’ 

And so the coming king of t eather 
trade became a coach and tutor young 
gladiator whose enemy had left him no 
choice but to fight; and thus was he 
placed, after more than two weeks of hard 
training, when he learned from the sister 
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of his protegé that he was likely to fall into 
utter disgrace with her, and lose that which 
he had begun to see he must have if he 
was to enjoy happiness in this life. 

It was no wonder he grew lost in 
thought. To bring off a battle, even 
though it were the making of the boy, 
would hardly fail to lose him her favor and 
all chance to win it. But to fail to bring 
it off, to stop short where matters stood, 
would be to ruin the courage and spirit of 
the boy. It was his own enterprise that 
had roused that young, down-trodden 
heart to the fighting point; how then 
could he retreat with honor? It could not 
be done. It was an obligation that must 
be met, at whatever cost to him. And so 
the training of David went on as it had 
gone, and Stannard, who was wont to con- 
trol men and events to his liking, was for 
once forced to sit still and await the out- 
come in mere hope that it would not turn 
against him. Once he was tempted to go 
to her and tell her the real inside truth of 
Martin Reep’s change of heart, —how it was 
the hard gripe of the mailed hand that had 
made him relinquish his fight against the 
playground movement, and how heartily the 
man hated them all who had taken part in 
it, notwithstanding their gentleness to him, 
and then the belief that it was better to 
wait took possession of him, and he let 
things drift. 

And so they went for a week after that 
enlightening conversation under the big 
elm ; a week of uncertainty and fear that 





A smack that resounded like a clap of open palms. 


momently strengthened his worshipful ad- 
miration of her, regardless of any peculiari- 
ties of her code ; a week that brought her 
brother to a trim that left the issue of a 
battle in no considerable doubt, should a 
battle chance to occur. Then, one day, 
going out to the group of big pines back of 
the house to enjoy, as of old, the chat and 
jokes of the noon rest with the men of the 
place, he was just in time, as he came 
around the corner of the house, to see Bub 
Lutes make a bear-like slap at David Kem- 
ble, and in the next instant to see little 
David, who looked about half Bub’s size, 
swiftly rotate upon his left foot, as a 
weather gage faces to the shift of the wind, 
and land a hard little fist fairly on Bub’s 
left ear with a smack that resounded like 
the clap of open palms, and a sturdiness 
of force that sent the bully tumbling in a 
heap. Even Stannard was astonished at 
the swiftness and sureness of David’s blow, 
but then he had not seen David in action 
under provocation. 

‘*** Pears to be some more o’ Bub’s cus- 
sedness,’’ explaimed Sam Spence. ‘‘I 
take notice he’s alluz teazin’ him. Jes’ 
now he borries David’s new knife, an’ 
David gives it to ’im like a gen’ leman, and 
Bub slips it into his pocket an’ says he 
guesses it’ll be his knife now, an’ when 
David asts ’im fer it he up an’ takes a slap 
at’im. I’m dogged glad David give it to 
‘im. But wasn’t that a dandy belt on the 
jaw, though !”’ 

It was the sorrow of Sam’s life for days 
afterward that he lacked a regular 
and complete report of that battle 
by rounds, for it gave him almost 
endless matter for further and fuller 
admiration, and all that he was able 
to make out of it was a wild flailing 
of the air, and a series of mad 
rushes, by Bub; all of which came 
to nothing, for neither blows nor 
rushes were able to reach beyond 
the guard of the smaller boy, and 
after those rushes a lull of fighting 
on Bub’s part that brought him no 
comfort that Sam could see be- 
yond sundry hard punches here and 
there ; and after that, when he was 
so breathless that he was helpless, 
a whirlwind finish that left him with 
his face in the dust, crying with 
hoarse, croaking sobs, a completely 
conquered and humbled bully, too 
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utterly abased to make any effort to rise. 

And the next instant, before Stannard 
had time to congratulate his pupil on his 
achievement, the hand of fate descended 
on both of them. He heard her call her 
brother’s name, and, looking up, he saw 
her standing at the corner of the house, 
a strange, half frightened look on her face, 
looking directly upon him and the battle- 
field. How long she had been there, and 
how much she had seen, he could not say ; 
he only knew that a quick gush of tears 
came to her eyes as she caught her 
brother’s hand, and that the next moment 
they had vanished together. It was little 
that he saw, but it was enough. 

First he thought of going directly to her 
and having it out, like a man; then he 
thought of interviewing David and getting 
the lay of the land from him by way of 
reconnaissance, then of writing her a note, 
since it was not likely that she would see 
him, and then of the possibilities of their 
meeting in a chance encounter,—at table, 
for example. It ended in the doing of 
none of these, only in a disconsolate ramble 
away to the woods where he used to rove 
when he wasa boy. Here he wandered 
about abstractedly, blaming himself and 
the disposition of all of womankind, but 
reaching no conclusion upon the steps to 
be taken to regain Ellen Kemble’s good 
graces, 

He came back late. Supper was over, 
and the men were all away from the house. 
Mrs. Skaggs, along with her fears that ev- 
erything was cold and nothing fit to eat, 
handed him a small folded note, boyishly 
scrawled with hisname. With varied mis- 
givings he opened it and read :-— 


‘‘Dear Mister Stanerd Nellie gota letter 
and so She cant wate to see you, but We hope 
you Come to our hous and cal soon. She 
cride about Me but she isent mad. I got my 
nife alright. She was awffle sory for bub 
and she Said you Was a nobel man. We 
boath want to Come and see us at Our home 
soon. I must go Now goodbye David. 

‘*T toled her How you traned me and she 
hugged me.”’ 


‘*T don’t know a thing about it,’’ said 
Mrs. Skaggs, fluttering about him dis- 
tractedly, ‘‘only that Jim Linsley, that 
drives the stage, he come bringin’ her 
what he called a messidge. ’Twas in a 
kind 0’ small yeller envelop, and it seemed 
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to throw her into a terrible flutter. He 
waited half an hour fer her,and she got her 
self an’ her brother ready in that ti 

off they went with him. They must 
got their train before this. No, sir, 


didn’t leave no kind of word of any kind 
at all. Law me! I don’t know her 

dress; never heard of it,—only ’t she 
lived in the city an’ taught school. She 
was awful nice to me at partin’, but e 
looked like she’d been cryin’ ; but I do’ 


know whether ’twas what was in that yeller 
envelop or the fight that David | 


Bub Lutes after dinner. Bub he went 
home, and they say he ain’t comin’ back 
to work again.’’ 

And the next evening Stannard was back 
at his home in the city, laying plans for the 
retrieving of Ellen Kemble, the mi g, 

The telegram suggested that she had not 
fled from him, but it also suggested that 
she must be in trouble. The tears that 
Mrs, Skaggs saw might have been wrung 
from her by stress of feeling in the hour 
of David’s triumph, but, again, they might 
have fallen because of some affliction un- 
known to him. In any event, he was im- 
pelled to make haste to reach her. If she 
should be in need, there was r 1 for 
hurry, and if she should not be in any 
need that he could answer, there was still 
reason enough, in the wording of David's 
note, why he should yet hurry. 

But whither was he to hurry? He had 
no idea of her address, and no clue to her 
beyond the fact that she had reached the 
city. 

Out of Kembles and Kimballs in plenty, 
the city directory yielded only four Ellen 
Kembles, and inside of a day he |} traced 
three of them to a negative co! n. 
But the fourth address, which h« eved’ 
to have been hers, had given pl to an 
excavation for a new building, and no one 


knew anything of her. 
She had been in the movement for the 


Kane Place playground, and he knew she 
had been a teacher in one of th ils, 
but which one? ‘The teachers’ 1 ter 
told him it was the Ninth avenue school, 
and it was the only thing that told him 
anything. The opening of school was five 
days away, so he could not wait for that. 
He hunted up the principal of that ool, 
only to be staggered by the news that, 
while for two years Miss Ellen Kemble 
had been one of his best teachers e had 
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not been re-elected,—why he did not 
know,—and he could tell nothing of her 
whereabouts or her friends. There was no 
question of her identity, for as he described 
her, a slender, pretty girl, whose brown 
eyes lent wonderful charm to a sweet face, 
and who was devoted to a younger brother; 
there could be no doubt. But if mere de- 
tail of description could have found her, 
Stannard would not have needed to come 
to him, for there was no small particular 
of her, in look or manner, that he did nct 
carry photographed within him. 

He tried the post-office, but could get 
nothing definite. He tried to trace the 
sender of that message to her, but was 
baffled there. He had no trouble in get- 
ting at the original message as filed, by 
chance, in the main office, but it was 
signed simply ‘‘ Emma,’ and who was 
Emma? He went back to the school 
where she had taught, and there he inter- 
viewed every child who had been a pupil 
of hers. Not one of them knew where 
she had gone, or where she might be 
found. 

Then he remembered David as a possi- 
ble clue. If she were not in school it was 
probable that David was. She might have 
gone into some other work, but she would 
not take him from his lessons. So he be- 
gan a systematic combing of the grammar 
rooms of the city. In his first day’s search 
he overhauled seventy-three of these 
rooms, and was himself overhauled for 
overspeeding his automobile as _ he 
pushed his search in a perfect frenzy ; 
but though he found Davids in all variety, 
he did not find the one he was looking for, 
It began to look discouraging. 

For a week he disregarded business, 
meal times, fatigue, everything, in his hunt 
through the schools. The rooms inspected 
ran into the hundreds ; whenever he closed 
his eyes he saw youthful heads in rows, 
and strange faces that danced aggravatingly 
before him, just shutting off his view of the 
one face he wished to find. 

And then one afternoon his pet nephew, 
Thomas Stannard Penwarden, came bravely 
home with a beautifully blacked eye. 

‘¢ Ah, ha!’’ said Stannard, with unsym- 
pathetic cheerfulness. ‘‘Woke up the 
wrong boy, did you?’’ 

‘*Yep,’’ responded Tommy, with at 
least equal blitheness, for he was a coura- 
geous lad, and Stannard loved him for his 


gameness. ‘‘Gee! Uncle Tom, but he’s 
a dandy! He’s littler ’n I am, but I bet 
there ain’t any four boys in the school can 
lick us.’’ 

wr” 

‘*Uh-huh! We're the good solid team 
now, all right. He let me have his knife 
until to-morrow,’ cause I’ve lost mine,’’ and 
with this Tommy displayed this seal of the 
new alliance, and so doing brought his 
mildly interested uncle to the very top notch 
of alert attention. He had seen that knife 
before ; he knew it well; with it he could 
conjure, and raise visions of beautiful 
country days, and a certain dear elusive 
presence that had been flitting before him 
of late like a will-o’-the-wisp. More than 
that! With it he revived the languishing 
hope that was in his heart till it leaped and 
bounded. He lay back again in his deep 
chair, and turned the knife gver again and 
again. At last he asked: ‘* How long 
have you known this boy?’”’ 

‘«Just to-day. He came to school this 
morning.’’ 

‘*And you thought you’d tease him a 
bit to try him, did you ?”’ 

‘Oh, —we always stir a new boy up a 
little, to see what he’s good for.’’ 

‘*And you found that David Kemble 
was good enough for you? ’”’ 

Tommy’s eyes rolled wide open. At last 
he cried: ‘‘Uncle Tom,—how ’d you 
know? Did you see him,—us, I mean? 
Who told you his name?”’ 

‘«Tommy,’’ replied Stannard solemnly, 
‘‘T didn’t see it. I am a sort of mind 
reader, you know. When I hold this knife 
to my head and think hard I can tell you 
the name of the owner,—that’s all. T’'ll 
show you how I do it, some day, if you 
will find out this boy’s home, and show it 
to me.’’ 

With all his habit of self command in 
trying moments, Stannard found himself 
actually shaken by the hammering of his 
heart in those nervous moments during 
which he waited for her in the reception 
room of the house Tommy pointed out as 
hers. It was the end of the chase, with- 
out doubt, but what sort of end? But 
when he saw her in the doorway, —her look 
of surprise, her flushing face, her ready 
advance with the hand of welcome, and 
her greeting, the fears of the past three 
weeks fell away from him, and he clasped 
her hand, and said: ‘* Miss Kemble,— 
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this is a great pleasure,—to meet you 
again.’’ It did not seem that there was 
anything else to be said at that moment. 

‘¢ And it is a pleasure to us,’’ she smiled, 
‘¢and a great pleasure, too. David will 
be simply wild when he comes in. He 
has just raved about you, and he thought 
—we began to think you had forgotten us. 
He wrote you a note, I believe, that day 
we were hurried away.’’ She looked at 
him expectantly. 

‘«T got it,’’ said Stannard, producing a 
wallet, from which he in turn produced the 
note. ‘It may suggest my delay in find- 
ing the address it gave me.”’ 

He handed it to her, and watched her 
as she read it, her face showing dismay in 
progressive stages till she looked up at 
him in consternation. ‘‘ For three weeks 
I have raked this town for you,’ he said, 
smiling kindly, ‘‘ without a clue, till this 
afternoon my young nephew was divinely 
inspired to make free with your brother by 
way of finding out what he was good for, 
and David was endowed with power to 
punch my nephew in the eye, whereby they 
were soon bound, hard and fast, in a friendly 
alliance of such fervor that your brother 
loaned my nephew, for the night, the knife 
I gave him one afternoon,—I think you 
may remember!-And so I found you, 
just around the corner from where I live.’’ 

‘¢ Around the corner !’’- She looked at 
him with growing wonder that amounted 
to almost awe. ‘‘ You are not—are you 
related to John Philip Stannard? ’’ 

‘‘T am John Philip Stannard, at your 
service,’”’? he replied, as cool as she was 
troubled. She knew that her embarrass- 
ment made her merely a bewildered child. 
*«[ didn’t know,’’ she said, gazing at him 
as though he were some miracle. ‘‘ Then 
it was you who won the Kane Place play- 
ground fight ?’’ 

‘‘The fight that was won with loving 
kindness ?’’ he laughed. 

‘“No,’’ she said. ‘‘The fight that 
never could have been won that way.’’ 
Her face colored as she looked at him and 
remembered. 

‘¢ Then you know, do you?’’ he asked. 

She nodded in reply. Her voice did not 
seem to be easy to control just then, and 
she did not trust it. The firmness in her 
face melted into a look of distress, and a tear 
gathered at her eye, and fell with a glitter 
before she could reach her handkerchief. 
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I see,’’ he said, ‘‘ I understand, 
spoke as though he were musing and 


ing to himself. ‘* Now I believe I under 
stand why I did not find you in your place 
at the Ninth avenue school. He didn’t 
appreciate your good will and your g 
ways !’’ 

‘*No,’’ she said, in a moment, as soon 
as she could speak. ‘‘ He didn’t dare to 
lift his hand against the others, 
caught me, a helpless woman, without any 
defense, and he vented all his spite me. 
At the very time I was telling you vy ] 
had overcome him with kindness was 
crushing me. I have had a good record, 
and I cannot tell you how I have w . 
I had the assistant principalship ost 
within my reach,—and then he t is 
vengeance.’’ She caught a sob, | er 
tears fell fast. 

‘‘ Martin Reep, every time!’’ d 
Stannard, in a matter-of-fact voice. ‘‘ He 
is another Bub Lutes. He will hit a wom- 
an, and run from a man,—unik the 
man plays the woman with him. But now! 
You? What is there in sight?’’ His eyes 
seemed to look through and through her, 
as he leaned forward in his chair. 

‘<Well—’”’ she hesitated, ‘‘I have been 
trying,—and I have heard of a place,—out 
of the city. But I don’t know about as 
yet.’’ It was evident that it took her 


force and resolution to keep a steady face 
and voice through this speech. 


‘¢Out of the city! Nothing in town, 
then?’’ She had not thought that the 
cheery companion of those pleasant days 
could look so practical and busines 

‘¢ No,—there is nothing for me in town, 
—unless I fight for it.”’ Her voice sounded 
hopeless. She had seen that he was not 
gushing with sentiment and cond . 

‘‘Have you tried everywhere?’’ he 


asked, almost as though he were criticising 
her for neglect. ‘‘I think I might 
you to a place,—though it would 
exactly in the line of school work.”’ 

‘Oh, I should not insist upon that, if 
only I could do it !’’ she exclain with 
a pathetic brightening of hope in her face. 
‘‘Could I,—do you think ?’’ 


‘¢ Yes,’’ said Stannard, straightening up, 
and moving a bit nearer to her. ‘‘1 am 
sure you can fill the place, and fill it well ; 
but do you wish me to consider you an 
applicant for it? I understand there are a 


number of others, but that would not mat 
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ter. I consider you the person for the 
position, and I should use my influence, 
and I have more to say about it than any 
other person.’’ He almost felt ashamed 
of thus trifling with her as he saw the 
rising hope his words had kindled ; still he 
went on :— 

‘Of course, Miss Kemble, you might 
not be pleased with this appointment. It 


you wished to, and you could be quite in- 
dependent, I think, and I really believe 
you would enjoy it,—after a while. It,— 
well, it is just around the corner from here, 
and you are the only person on earth who 
will do; the only one! And I think you 
would like it,—because there should be 
only love, and gentleness, and forbearance 
there. Do you understand me, girl? 





“Tt would be a life position.”’ 


is different from anything you have ever 
had, I think. It would be the same thing, 
year after year, without chance of promo- 
tion ; but then it would be a life position, 
and there is some comfort in that. And I 
think you would find the compensation 
quite satisfactory.’’ He leaned still nearer 
to her, and took one of her chilly hands in 
his, and held it warmly. 

‘*You needn’t leave town then, unless 


Will you take it,—and me?’’ he added, 
as she turned her head away. 

She seemed to see and hear dizzily and 
dreamily, yet she had a vision, through the 
whirl about her, of this man, self-strong, 
self-reliant, self-made, standing in the place 
that he had made, and waiting for her to 
share it with him. Her voice was still un- 
steady ; yet she was able to make all the 
answer that was needed. 
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OUR NEW AMBASSADORS 





By Frederick T. Birchall 


ITH the coming of the 
second Roosevelt Admin- 
istration into office the 
diplomatic plum tree has 
been shaken once more 
and the proper number 
of plums has fallen. This 
is in accordance with precedent. Of 
course it is really the same administration 
this time,—the same head, the same poli- 
cies. But that is important only in theory. 
There have been new ambitions to be 
satisfied, old pledges to be redeemed, 
political services to be rewarded, in ad- 
dition to the changes which a president, 
after four years’ experience with the 
nation’s diplomatic mouthpieces, might 
naturally wish to make. ‘These are the 
real considerations. 

Therefore, there are new faces in several 
important American embassies. It will 
make no great difference in the country’s 
fereign relations. ‘These are adjusted in 
Washington rather than in European capi- 
tals ; and in Washington the steady hand 
of that skilful international pilot, the Hon. 
John Hay, is still upon the State Depart- 
ment steering gear. 

Yet the changes are interesting just the 
same, for the personalities put in high 
places and the rewards conferred. And in 
this light perhaps the most significant of 
all the new appointments is that which 
affects the head of the American embassy 
to Great Britain. 

At the Court of St. James, the brilliant 
Joseph H. Choate, lawyer, wit and racon- 
teur,—the beloved ‘‘ Joe’’ Choate of the 
dinner table and the law courts,—is suc- 
ceeded by the dignified Whitelaw Reid, 
owner and editor of the 7rzjune. There 
could hardly be a greater change in person- 
ality. The two men have nothing in. com- 
mon save their party. Both are Repub- 
licans ; both in their time have been rebels 


ON 
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against the party bosses. But the resem 
blance ends there. Nobody, for instance, 
will be likely to mistake Mr. Reid of the 
classic whiskers for a waiter, nor his 
features for the unadorned but genial 
countenance of Mr. Choate. 
Mr. Choate has been exceedingly | 

lar in England, as popular as any of his 


distinguished predecessors. Especially he 
has been the favorite of Edward VII, a 
monarch who lovesa joke and a joker, —that 


is, if neither touch too closely on the royal 


dignity. It will be difficult for a new am- 
bassador to fill such a place, but if dignity, 
scholarly attainments, grace of manner and 
lavish social hospitality can serve as substi- 


tutes for the wit and eloquence in which 
Mr. Choate is without an equal, Mr. Reid 


will be a successful ambassador, and the 
bonds which stretch across the sea from 
dinner table to dinner table will know no 
slackening. 


There is one important distinction be- 
tween the two ambassadors. Mr. Choate’s 
appointment came to him practically un- 
sought. It is no secret that, failing to be 
Secretary of State, Mr. Reid has long and 
ardently desired to secure this diplomatic 
prize. He has beem ambassador to France, , 
and even since his unfortunate candi- 
dacy for the vice-presiCzacy he has twice 
been a special ambassador,—to the \ 
torian Jubilee and to the Coronation of 
Edward VII. But in these last eight years 
the crowning glory, the distinction of what 
may be called ‘‘the real thing,’’ has been 
so long withheld that there had come to 
be something almost pathetic in Mr. Reid 
vigil at the Administration’s gate. 

One cause, undoubtedly, is that, for 
reasons not easy to define, he has never 
been over popular at home. In politi 
and in journalism he isalonely soul. His 
enemies, and they are many, never neglect 
an opportunity to point out that in his dis- 
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astrous campaign with Harrison in 1892 his 
own election district in Westchester County, 
till then a stronghold of Republicanism, re- 
turned a majority against him. ‘The same 
thing, it is true, has happened to Mr. 
Bryan, but in that case Mr. Bryan’s opin- 
ions have borne the brunt of the blame. 
In Mr. Reid’s case, it has been placed 
upon his personality alone; with how much 
justice only a canvass of the electors could 
show. 

It is generally known that Mr. McKin- 
ley, who thought highly of Mr. Reid, was 
prepared to give him either the secretary- 
ship of state or the British ambassadorship 
in the first McKinley Administration. But 
Mr. Reid, after a long rebellion, was un- 
fortunately, then, in disfavor with the party 
managers in his State, and, as the story 
goes, as often as Mr. McKinley seemed to 
lean toward appointing the New York ed- 
itor to any Office at all, the heads of the 
party organization in the State appeared at 
the White House imploring and threatening 
by turns, till the President hesitated to take 
a step which he was assured would mean 
the disruption of the Republican party in 
the Empire State. So strong was this sen- 
timent against Mr. Reid then, that when 
he was appointed special Jubilee ambassa- 
dor, the Senate was even induced to insist 
on his paying the ambassadorial expenses. 

The two big appointments went succes- 
sively to others,—to John Sherman, to 
Hay, to Judge Day, Mr. McKinley’s Ohio 
associate, and finally to Choate. But since 
then Mr. Reid has made his peace with the 
new forces in the State, and now not a pro- 
test has been raised to the distinction at 
last conferred upon him. 

Whether Mr. Reid is Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ideal ambassador may possibly be open to 
doubt, despite the qualifications he un- 
doubtedly possesses for the post. There 
was a time, certainly, when the application 
of a clinical thermometer to Mr. Reid, 
when in the neighborhood of Mr. Roose- 
velt, might not have disclosed over much 
warmth for the future president. This was 
when Mr. Roosevelt was president of the 
New York police board, and, in the exer- 
cise of that office, deemed it wise that the 
election advertising awarded by that 
board, till then the particular perquisite of 
the 7rzbune, among the Republican news- 
papers, should go by competition to the 
lowest bidder. For many months after 


Mr. Reid’s newspaper did not get the ad- 
vertising ; as a result of this decision, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s name was missing from its col- 
umns, although that gentleman was then 
engaged in one of the hardest fights in his 
strenuous life, to retain control of the police 
board. 

But that’s the way in politics, and these 
things are almost forgotten now. ‘There is 
no doubt that Mr. Reid has since become 
a warm admirer of Mr. Roosevelt,—differ- 
ent times, different feelings. ‘The new 
ambassador has given hard knocks and 
taken them in his way through life. He 
has been the architect of his own fortunes, 
and he has builded well. 

In young James Whitelaw Reid, just out 
of Miami University, and running a country 
newspaper,—literally running it, with the 
power of strong muscles behind the old hand 
press,—in the little town of Xenia, Ohio, 
in 1858, nobody saw a future ambassador 
to the Court of St. James ; that is, nobody, 
perhaps, but the young editor himself. 
The chances are, he did not. But he saw 
Lincoln’s star rising long before many other 
men, and his was the first paper outside of 
Illinois to come out for Lincoln for presi- 
dent, a fact which Mr. Lincoln never 
forgot. 

He did not stay in country journalism 
long. In time he went to Washington. 
He served as a war correspondent of 
McClellan’s staff, won the friendship of 
Horace Greeley, and so came to New York 
and took a desk in the 7rzbune office. 
He made a name there as an enterprising 
young man who could write, and when 
Greeley died, a broken man, in the Pleas- 
antville sanitarium, after his vain race for 
the presidency, young Mr. Reid sat in 
Greeley’s seat, inheritor of the traditions 
that Greeley made, and so passed on to 
wealth and honors. ‘That he pulled Mr. 
Greeley’s newspaper out of the hole into 
which that great editor’ s unfortunate polit- 
ical aspirations had plunged it and set it on 
its feet again, there is‘ho doubt. 

Mr. Reid’s bookplate bears the old 
motto Jer aspera ad astra. [iis is one 
of the few instances of the man living up 
to the motto. He has hoped always, and 
he is among the stars. In his sixty-eighth 


year he is very wealthy, and has a beauti- 
ful country home, Ophir Farm, in West- 
chester County, on which millions have 
been spent. 


He has had honors showered 
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Whitelaw Reid 


Ambassador to the Court of St 


upon him, and, though he may not be an- 
other Greeley, he has attained his heart's 
desire. 


There is another change in the embassy 
in London this year, and it is an interesting 
one, though one long expected in the diplo- 
matic service and naturally made at this 


James 


convenient time. Henry White, of Rhode 
Island, First Secretary of the Em y, and 
for nearly twenty years its s dray- 
horse, has been rewarded with the Ambassa- 
dorship to Italy. Mr. White wanted his 
new post, not so much as for the compara- 
tive ease it will afford him, as wccount 
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Henry White 


Ambassador to Italy 


of the health of his wife, upon whom the 
English climate and weary round of social 
duties have had their effect. He has 
worked hard enough to deserve it. 

In his fifty-fourth year, Mr. White is a 
well known figure in the diplomatic world. 
He has been in the service since 1883, 
when he went as First Secretary to the Le- 
gation at Vienna. He was there for a year 
only. ‘Then he was sent to London, and 
with one very brief rest he has remained 
there, as Second Secretary, First Secretary 
and Chargé d’ Affaires in turn, but always 
the hard pressed social workman in the 
Embassy. He has had much to do with 
many important negotiations between this 
country and Great Britain, and he has en- 
tertained and been entertained by more 
British notabilities than any single Ameri- 
can ambassador. ‘The social ties which 
bind him with many of these are very close. 
It was even said, a year or so ago, that his 
daughter, one of the most beautiful Amer- 
ican girls in London society, might marry 
a British cabinet minister, —in fact, no less 
a person than the Right Hon. Austen 
Chamberlain, son of the famous Joseph of 
the monocle and the Colonial office. 

Another transfer interesting in a differ- 
ent way is that which has come to George 
von Lengerke Meyer, of Massachusetts, 
who, being succeeded in Rome by Mr. 
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Ambassador to Russia 


White, has become Ambassador to Russia, 
an important post at this stage in interna- 
tional affairs. Ambassador McCormick 
goes meantime from St. Petersburg to 
Paris, replacing Gen. Horace Porter, of 
New York, who in this shuffle of the am- 
bassadorial cards drops out of diplomacy. 

Mr. Meyer’s promotion has been in 
some respects a surprise. He has been 
chiefly notable in Rome for having intro- 
duced there the noble game of golf, and 
for having, though originally appointed for 
one year, retained his post for four, A 
large, keen, hearty son of Boston, is George 
von Lengerke Meyer, one of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s own type of men. He comes of one 
of ‘*the Hub’s’’ old families, is interested 
in some of its oldest and most prosperous 
enterprises, and he has been prominent on 
the social and athletic sides of Massachu 
setts life. At Harvard he rowed on the 
crew, and when after leaving the University 
he entered commercial life, he soon pulled 
as strong an oar there as he had in the 
"7 Varsity ’” boat. 

It was President McKinley who sent 
him to Rome, and his term was to be fora 
year only. But at the end of that year 
Mr. McKinley was dead, and Mr. Roose- 
velt was too busy to bother about finding 
another ambassador to Italy. Moreover, 
Massachusetts influence has always been 
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William Woodville Rockhill 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to China. 


strong in Mr. Roosevelt’s administration, | So Mr. Meyer stayed onin Rome. He 
and the Massachusetts men had no desire, runs an automobile, golfs with enthusiasm, 
just then, to see a former National Com- rides to hounds whenever there is an op- 
mitteeman who had cut quite a figure in portunity, and he has made no serious 
the State’s politics return to complicate a diplomatic blunders. He has so many 
certain situation in which they found friends that no one ever desired to revive 
themselves. that understanding under which he went 
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to Italy four years ago, and no one will re- 
gret his promotion. 

About the fourth diplomatic plum from 
Mr. Roosevelt’s tree and its recipient, a 
whole book might be written,—if the re- 
cipient were the kind of man to talk about 
himself. This plum has fallen to one of the 
administration’s strong men. It is very 
different from the rest. In fact, it is even 
open to serious debate, whether it is a plum 
at all. It should be excepted from the 
remarks already made about political re- 
wards and political considerations, for this 
is far from being a juicy fruit. He who 
enjoys it must needs work hard at the 
eating. 

He is William Woodville Rockhill, 
Director of the Bureau of American Re- 
publics, the institution which has been 
the outgrowth of valuable Pan-American 
congresses and to which is entrusted the 
task of maintaining close relationships be- 
tween the Latin republics of Central and 
South America and the United States. He 
is bound for Pekin to succeed Edwin H. 
Conger as Minister to China. ‘The post is 
no sinecure. It has worn Mr. Conger out, 
and he finds a quieter berth in Mexico. 

The man who fills this place must have 
brains, a strong will and abundant initia- 
tive and resource. More than that he 
must know thoroughly the Flowery King- 
dom and its queer diplomatic byways. 
Mr. Rockhill is just that man. The ad- 
ministration needs him, and the mere fact 
that he is a Democrat has not stood in the 
way of his advancement. He is an ex- 
plorer of note, an Orientalist of wide expe- 
rience, and the author of several standard 
works dealing with Oriental subjects. There 
is no part of the East he has not studied, 
not from books, but in person, and mighty 
rough have been some of the ways he has 
traveled in obtaining his knowledge. 

In the whole of the American diplomatic 
service no man knows the Orient and its 
people more thoroughly than he. He be- 
gan when, in 1884, after a training in 
the Philadelphia schools of business and 
politics, he was sent as Second Secretary 
of Legation to Pekin. Two years later 
there was need of a man to take charge of 
affairs in Corea. He was appointed on his 
merits, for there was none so well fitted for 
the job. While in China he had learned 
Manchu, the official language of China, 
several Chinese dialects, and a smattering 


of other Eastern tongues. It had also been 
his hobby to make little journeys into the 
less known parts of the country. 

In Seoul, after a while, a stronger spirit 
of wandering seized him and he resigned 
his post to explore Thibet. Disguised as 
a native merchant he penetrated far into 
that then unexplored land, and when he 
returned to America, four years later, he 
brought valuable contributions to the 
Smithsonian Institution and still more val- 
uable knowledge to the Department of 
State. He was appointed a clerk, then 
chief clerk in the departmeut, later still 
Third Assistant Secretary of State. At the 
personal solicitation of Mr. Cleveland he 
gave up this post, which, by long prece- 
dent, is considered free from the vicissi- 
tudes of politics to become First Secretary. 
Four years later, Mr. McKinley, needing 
that place, nevertheless did not care to lose 
him, so he was made Minister to Greece, 
Roumania and Servia. But he soon tired 
of that and came home. 

It was fortunate that he did, for when 
news came of the Boxer uprising in China 
and the isolation and possible death of 
Minister Conger in Pekin, he was again 
the man the administration urgently need- 
ed. He was despatched post haste after 
the troops to pick up the thread of Amer- 
ican interests where it was supposed the 
death of Minister Conger had left them. 
Conger was, of course, still alive and busy, 
but there was plenty of work for two men. 
Mr. Rockhill remained with Mr. Conger 
as Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to China. 

When he came home he was set at the 
job of keeping the American Latin Repub- 
lics peaceable, industrious and _ friendly. 
It has not always been an easy task, but 
he took it with avidity. He likes work. 

He will have plenty of it in the new post 
he goes to. That is the world danger zone 
just now. There the influence of America 
is keeping the European wolves at bay and 
giving China a chance to hold together. 
There delicate questions of international 
policy are being settled right along. 

Altogether a different brand of diplo- 
macy, this—from golfing at Rome, sipping 
coffee in Paris, or making after-dinner 
speeches and passing upon the candidates 
for presentation to their Majesties in Lon- 
don. And yet, officially, all these things, 
the work and play alike, are diplomacy. 
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of other Eastern tongues. It had also been 
his hobby to make little journeys into the 
less known parts of the country. 

In Seoul, after a while, a stronger spirit 
of wandering seized him and he resigned 
his post to explore Thibet. Disguised as 
a native merchant he penetrated far into 
that then unexplored land, and when he 
returned to America, four years later, he 
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Four years later, Mr. McKinley, needing 
that place, nevertheless did not care to lose 
him, so he was made Minister to Greece, 
Roumania and Servia. But he soon tired 
of that and came home. 

It was fortunate that he did, for when 
news came of the Boxer uprising in China 
and the isolation and possible death of 
Minister Conger in Pekin, he was again 
the man the administration urgently need- 
ed. He was despatched post haste after 
the troops to pick up the thread of Amer- 
ican interests where it was supposed the 
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Conger was, of course, still alive and busy, 
but there was plenty of work for two men. 
Mr. Rockhill remained with Mr, Conger 
as Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
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It has not always been an easy task, but 
he took it with avidity. He likes work. 

He will have plenty of it in the new post 
he goes to. That is the world danger zone 
just now. There the influence of America 
is keeping the European wolves at bay and 
giving China a chance to hold together. 
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policy are being settled right along. 
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coffee in Paris, or making after-dinner 
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‘*Gentle with the lady.” 
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By Henry C. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. J. 


“©CVAY,” said the ex-clerk Lansing, 
alias ‘‘Danny the Rat,’’ as _ his 
soft, white hands closed numbly 

around the frost rimmed butts of the oars, 

‘*this second- story work from two to 

four, wind and tide permittin’, ain’t what 

I’m used to; I quit after this job, that’s 
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right—’’ he was grumbling on when 
Murphy interrupted him with a jolt be- 
tween his shoulders. 
‘Shut up, —here’ s somebody a-comin’ !’’ 
Both men crouched lower in the boat, 
and Murphy, gripping an icy spile, passed 
them beneath the planking of the jetty. 





THE 


The ebbing tide made fine crackling sounds 
as it oozed from the rotten timbers, and 
the only other noise was the hiss of Mur- 
phy’s breath, blown in quick steam-jets 
through his freezing moustache. 

Hurrying footsteps clattered like casten- 
ets on the frost-shrunk planking of the 
pier ; overhead the full moon hung high 
in the zenith ; beneath it a roaring wind 
cut its icy way through the clear, glittering 
atmosphere. The water of the inlet, 
tourmaline in the lee of the shore, was 
farther out like snow on sapphires. 

The swift footsteps slapped louder on 
the frozen boards; men hurrying flat- 
footedly and panting beneath a heavy bur- 
den ; accompanying there were 
lighter footfalls. 

‘¢There’s somebody with ’em,’’ whis- 
pered the sharp-sensed clerk. He raised 
his ferret face cautiously above the rim of 
the plank-walk. 

‘¢Gee,’’ he whispered, ‘‘where 'd ye 
ketch the fairy ?’’ 

‘¢Huh,’’ panted the larger of the men, 
‘¢Huh, git the boat ’longside, can’t ye— 
huh,’’ he was breathing fast and heavily, 
and the sweat on his thick-muscled face 
glistened in the moonlight. One hand 
gripped several parts of tarred rope slung 
about a small safe carried between the two 
men; with the other hand he clutched the 
arm of a woman, half dragged behind the 
two, and in danger of being crowded into 
the water. 

Lansing drew back. ‘‘Hol’ on, 
snarled, ‘‘I ain’t in for no kidnappin’.’’ 

‘¢You’ll bein fer ten years, you fool, if you 
ain’t quick with that boat—huh,’’ panted 
Salters. 

Murphy, quietly ready, slid the boat 
from under the jetty. 

‘¢ Take the girl—huh—,’’ wheezed Salt- 
ers, and swung her down by the arm to 
Murphy, who coolly tossed her into the 
bow. 

‘*Gentle with the lady!’’ 
hard voice from above. 

‘*Oh, she’s all right,’’ panted Salters. 
‘*Now, then, matey—hell, but she’s 
heavy,—now, Masters, — heave-o—huh, 
heave-o—luk out below.’’ 

Down came the safe with a crash, ripping 
out part of the gunnel and splintering a 
thwart; the noise had scarcely died away 
when sharp footsteps rang out on the shore- 
ward end of the jetty. Four dark figures 
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slipped from behind the oar-locker, and 
frozen moonlight glinted from polished 
metal. Salters saw it first, slipped a revolver 
from the pocket of his overcoat, 
carefully and fired. 

A man whirled sideways, and 
have fallen into the water had not 
the others grasped his arm ; holdin 
companion, he began to shoot ; 
fired twice again and missed, and 
there came at his shoulder four sv 
ports, and the assailants were down to 
each with a wound between knee and ankle 

‘Come on,’’ cried Salters, and f 
Masters into the boat. ‘* Here, 
them oars,—here comes some n 
touch ’em up again, matey.’ 

Lights had begun to flash from vw 
near by ; men were running swiftly 
the water-side ; the wounded on 
were shooting from where they 
their bullets were cutting the water « 
the boat ; one knocked a splinter fr 
blade of an oar, but beneath the 
strength of Salters the boat was 
drawing away. She cleared the | 
shore, and the first gusts of the 
north wind smote down over the 
the drab, vacant caravanseries ; t] 
silver moon painted objects in vivid p 
uncouth outlines of the shore, the d 
boat, the cruel faces of the men, 
sinister exaggeration. 

The alarm was now general, and 
saw black figures streaking moonlit spaces 
and swallowed in the shadows beyond. 
Ahead of them, a black hull blotted the 
bridge of the moon. 

‘*¢ Huh,—huh,—huh,”’ panted 
with each heavy stroke, and from some- 
where in the shadow he was answered bya 
series of staccato coughs. ’ 

‘*Huh !’’ panted Salters, in an altered 
tone, an ugly tone, and broke into labored 
profanities, ‘‘they got a gasoline boat.” 

‘Ah, so have we,—and we got our 
guns, too!’’ snarled Murphy. ‘‘ Masters 
can use his’n all right-o ; you got them 
fellers in one, two, three order.’’ 

“Oh, they ain’t hurt mu 
Masters. ‘‘I didn’t shoot to 
winged ’em like.’’ 

The beat of the distant engine grew 
louder ; farther up the inlet a moving white 
object flashed in the moonlight. 

‘¢Qne o’ them oyster tugs,’’ 
phy, in a tone of relief. 
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The grip of the ebb tide whirled them 
down swiftly to along black hull which was 
edging back and forth, tugging at her 
hawser, impatient to be off with the tide and 
the gale ; she was an able vessel, built to 
carry sail beneath such breezes as then 
blew. Her spars were naked of canvas, 
and a raised wheel-house showed that she 
carried power. Fifty or sixty bushels 
of frozen oysters were still strewn about her 
ample decks. 

‘““One o’ you fellers cut her loose,’ 
gasped Salters, gripping the high bulwarks 
in his gorilla hand. ‘*‘ Lansing, hitch the 
boat while I start the ingyne—’’ 

Murphy ran forward, Lansing seizing the 
stiff painter let the small boat slew astern, 
and Masters, reaching down, lifted the 
woman in his muscular arms and swung her 
to the deck. 
‘« Gee!’’ sniggered Lansing, ‘‘ I'd fergot 
the canary!’’ 

‘* Jes’ cinch up that mug o’ yours, pard- 
ner,’’ said Masters quickly, and his words 
carried the dangerous drawl of the South- 
west. ‘Set here a minute, miss,’’ he said 
in a voice of such gentleness that the Rat 
began to snigger again. 

‘*Hey, there, gimme a hand to cut this 
— — rope,’’ snarled Murphy from for- 
ward. Masters leaped to his aid. ‘‘Me 
hands is that numb I can’t open me knife,’’ 
said Murphy. Masters whipped a blade 
from his belt and drew it across the tense 
hawser, which parted, a strand wiping the 
skin from Murphy’s jaw. Less than a 
quarter of a mile up stream the oyster tug 
was racing down on the brim of the ebb tide. 

“‘ Chug-chug, chug-chug, chug-chug,”’ 
thumped their own engine, as Salters set in 
motion the heavy flywheel, and successive 
explosions began to heat the powerful cyl- 
inders. Salters leaped into the wheel- 
house and began to shove down the spokes, 
the sloop turned in a wide arc and a mo- 
ment later was racing out to sea, 

Masters glanced astern toward the pur- 
suers, almost indifferently; he started ahead 
with a leaping heart; the ocean was there; 
the ocean of which he had heard so much, 
dreamed so many times, and never seen! 
Then his roving eye fell upon the huddled 
figure of the girl and his face lost its eager 
intensity and became kind. He stepped 
quickly to her. 

‘*Come down in the cabin, miss,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ It’s right cold out here.’’ 


A pallid face was turned up to him and 
Masters grew suddenly embarrassed at 
something which the moonlight showed 
him there; he had been on guard at the 
doorway when she had surprised Salters in 
the study; ‘‘ French maid,’’ Salters had 
growled, as he emerged from the house 
with the woman, terrified to muteness. 
‘«If we leave her here all hands gets nab- 
bed.’’ Now, as he looked down at her, 
whatever of chivalry there was in Masters 
recognized the caste and felt the blood in 
his face. 

He began to stammer, ‘‘ ]—er—Salters 
said you was a French maid, ma’am. You 
know,”’ he went on eagerly, ‘‘ we didn’t 
want to carry you off none, but we was 
afraid to leave you behind.”’ 

‘«Where are you taking me ?’’ she asked 
in a trembling voice. 

‘«Oh, we're jes’ runnin’ away, I reckon,’’ 
said Masters reassuringly. ‘‘ Don’t worry, 
ma’am, you'll be all right; you come down 
in the cabin now. I reckon this boat as 
a cabin, hain’t she ?’’ 

He spied the companionway and led her 
below. Striking a match, he discovered 
a lamp slung in gimbles from the bulkhead; 
a small stove, which glowed a dull red, made 
the cabin more than comfortably warm but 
not disagreeable to one coming from a tem- 
perature of perhaps ten degrees. 

Masters lit the lamp and looked about 
with involuntary interest. 

‘*Say,’’ he cried impulsively, ‘‘ this is 
right cosy, ain’t it ?”’ 

The note of unmistakable interest 
aroused the woman from herself. She 
stared at the young man curiously. A 
hoarse voice came down from above. 

‘«Hey, Masters, come on up. Them 
fellers is a-gainin’ on us.’’ 

‘¢*Xcuse me, ma’am,’’ said Masters and 
climbed to the deck. Murphy pointed 
astern; in the blaze of the moonlight the ves- 
sel pursuing seemed very close; at the least 
she had shortened the separating distance. 

Masters regarded her with a cool, calcu- 
lating eye; often he had shot coyotes in 
the lambent moonlight of the plains, and 
now it seemed to his skilled estimation that 
the black cluster on her forward deck 
loomed larger than any coyote. Yet ani- 
mosity was lost in interest; he noted how 
the full moon hung right above her derrick, 
how the churning waves on either side 
crumbled astern as she clove them in a 
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widening mass of snowy foam, how she 
crowded ahead, overtaking those fleeing 
waves, and rode them down as one might 
ride down a flock of fleeing sheep. He did 
not want to kill; he wanted to watch, to 
observe, to admire! And then, as his gray 
eyes swept rapturously over the scene, he 
noticed a slim tower of inestimable height 
which clove the milky blackness of the sky 
astern and from the top of which there 
vleamed a flash which seemed to dazzle the 
eyes of the moon. 

Salters had come on deck to stare astern 
with lurid eyes. Masters turned to him. 

*«Say,’’ he cried, ‘‘what’s that bright 
light atop o’ that chimney?’’ For the 
slimness of the tower was less, it seemed to 
him, than many of the smelting flues which 
he had seen. 

‘*Huh!’’ panted Salters, for Salters was 
of the panting type and would always pant 
whether he rode or raced or turned the 
slow wheels of his mental machinery. 
‘*‘Huh!’’ said he contemptuously, pausing 
to add with falling inflection an accent of 
contempt, ‘‘ Huh!” 

Six reports from the pursuers came in quick 
succession, splinters flew; Murphy, at the 
wheel, cursed; Salters stepped behind the 
wheelhouse, coveting the cover of seven- 
eighths-inch pine. Masters, a fine target 
in the full blaze of the moon, spun his 
forty-four by the trigger guard on his index 
finger and measured the distance again. 

‘¢ Them fellers is gainin’,’’ snarled Salt- 
ers, ‘‘ the ingyne ain’t workin’ like she'd 
oughter. Why don’t you open up on’em, 
Masters, you’re such a dandy with a gun ?”’ 

‘All right, old pard—’’ answered 
Masters indifferently. He sauntered aft 
and stood by the taffrail, reckless, light- 
hearted, in a rollicking mood born of this 
new, strange, exhilarating experience, the 
salt icy spray, the tumbling _ tide-rip 
through which they swashed; he threw his 
weapon above his head and stood a sharp 
target against the glaring white of the 
deckhouse. 

Three shots from the tug cut close. 
‘* Look out boys!’’ called Masters and be- 
gan to shoot ‘‘into the bunch,” as he 
would have said. Men dropped behind 
the bulwarks, some of their own accord, 
some of his; then, when he had emptied 
his big revolver he noticed that the beat 
of his own engine had altered in rhythm, 
Previously it had sung: ‘‘ Juba-this, Juba- 
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that, Juba-had-yellow-cat.’’ What it now 
said was: ‘‘ Juba-this, Juba-that Juba 
this, Juba-that,’’ and no mention whatever 
was made of the yellow cat. Inter lin 
this phenomenon, Masters looked » the 
engine room and saw Salters hovering over 
the machine, spanner in one hand, can 
in the other, scraping wires with his knife, 
and soon he noticed that the oyster tug, 
whatever that might be, got no ne 

‘She ain’t sparkin’ right—ther yna 
mos is on the bum—’’ he heard § rs 
complaining below, and then it occurt to 
him that the woman in the cabin might be 
frightened at the sound of firing i he 
hastened to reassure her. 

As he went below she shrunk away from 
him; it was an imperceptible movement but 
his frontiersman’s sensibilities had in many 
ways the keen edge of a child’s. 

‘Don’t you be afraid, ma’am,’’ he said 
comfortingly, ‘‘that shootin’ was just a 
little fun. There’s some boys isin’ 
us on a sort of little tug boat ar nce 
they got shootin’ I kinder returned the 
compliment.’’ 

** Was—was any one hurt ?’’ she asked 


tremulously. 


‘* [reckon not, I wa’an’t tryin’ very hard. 
It’s most too pretty anight to kil yple,’’ 
he continued cheerfully. ‘‘ Too bad it’s 
so cold, though; you’d ought et up 


there and see them big waves! Why even 
this ship’s beginnin’ to rock! There ’d 


you feel that?’’ he cried excitedly. ‘* Did 
you feel her tip? There she goes agen!’’ 
He leaned toward her, his eyes irkling 
like a boy’s, one hand steadying himself 


against the bulkhead. ‘The woman stared 


at him curiously. 


‘You are not used to the »’* she 
asked, and her voice had lost remblé. 

Masters laughed. ‘‘Me? I never 
saw it until to-day. I declare, I never did 
think they was that much water in the 
world!’’ He laughed again. His face 
darkened suddenly and he turned away, 
embarrassed. 

‘<T’ma cattleman,’’ he said ‘[ got 
in some trouble out there and then met 
up with Salters who was layin’ low down in 
Sonora. //e got me into this, not that 
I’m kickin’ any,’’ he went on hastily, 


‘¢only I wouldn’t ha’ stood for carryin’ off 
any ladies if I'd knowed it in time. But 
never mind, ma’am, don’t you worry none, 
I’ll make it my partic’lar business to see 
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that you get back home all right and 
mighty soon at that!’’ 

‘« Listen!’’ she cried suddenly, raising 
her hand. Six quick reports came down 
on the rush of the icy wind and the last 
brought with it a scream, muffled but 
shocking. Masters sprang for the ladder 
and reached the deck in time to see 
Murphy pitched headforemost through 
the open door of the wheel house to the 
deck. Salters was peering at him from the 
shelter of the hatch. Masters rolled the 
prostrate man on his back. 

‘* Cashed in,’’ he observed to Salters. 

‘‘Now who’s goin’ to steer!’’ growled 
Salters angrily. ‘‘Lansing’s sick as a fool 
an’ I got to run the engyne.’’ 

Master’seyessparkled. ‘*Don’t ye reckon 
I could if you showed me how to do it?” 
he asked with eager diffidence. There 
were four bullet holes through the light 
structure of the wheel house; Masters felt 
that to stand there, the wheel in his hands, 
successfully directing the course of that 
great vessel, would be the proudest achieve- 
ment of his life. 

‘¢Come in an’ try then,’’ grunted Salt- 
ers and leaped across the deck and up to 
the wheel with a nimbleness surprising in a 
man of his burly size. Masters followed 
eagerly. 

‘*«Git a-hold of her—huh,’’ panted Sal- 
ters, breathless again. ‘‘ Now twist her 
the way you want her to go—head for that 
star where she’s pintin’ now.’’ 

‘« Over-top o’ that pole on the front of 
her ?”’ 

‘¢ Huh—that’s it, now twist her a /eetle 
this way—huh—you don’t need to twist 
the wheel offen her—huh!’’ 

Satisfied that the man’s intelligence was 
equal to the novel task, Salters climbed be- 
low to the warm engine room; Masters, 
grinning with delight, utterly unmindful 
of occasional bullets ripping past him, held 
the wheel in an ecstacy. A few minutes 
later the firing grew more distant, when 
Salters returned to see how the raw helms- 
man fared. 

‘« Why it’s easy as ropin’ a steer,’’ cried 
Masters, proudly delighted. 

‘* Huh—she’s beginnin’ to go,’’ grum- 
bled Salters. ‘*Oncet them engynes gits het 
up she’] run like a scart dog.”’ he added. 

‘Lord o’ love!’’ cried Masters, ‘‘jes’ 
luk at them waves! Ain’t they dandies?’’ 
he glanced over the starboard bow and 


almost yelled with excitement at what 
loomed suddenly on the sky line. 

‘*Hey, Salters—what’s that thing?— 
iceberg ?’’ 

‘* Huh—schooner tackin’ in-shore here 
where it’s still water,’’ answered the other, 
and climbed below to the hot, oily com- 
fort of the engine room. Lansing was 
there, all but comatose from nausea. 

Masters gripped the little wheel in a 
glory of achievement. He had awaited the 
charge of a grizzly on foot, with a rifle in 
his hands; he had fled across the bad 
lands with a sheriff and a posse at his heels. 
He had helped to hold up the ‘‘ Limited,’’ 
and had ‘‘rustled”” many a cow ; 
but this, ah, this was different! This was 
life! This soaring through the glittering, 
star-flecked, spray-flown night with the 
white seas crashing on either side, and a 
vast, vague, limitless expanse of ocean 
ahead! This ocean, previously to him a 
myth, a term, now encompassed him ; his 
little life lay in its great grasp ; here before 
him there loomed a ship, a great ocean- 
traversing ship ; he looked at her as much 
as he dared to lift mind and eye from his 
task. Perhaps she was coming from Africa, 
from Asia, from South America, dream- 
words all, mere names, yet to-night sharp 
and real; he glanced toward her again ; 
she was nearer now, and he could see her 
gossamer rigging and black sails silhouetted 
against the bright sky ; in the shadow her 
port light glowed like a ruby,—ah, it was 
all so sharp and real that it sent quivers 
down his spine and under his shoulder- 
blades,—and then, mindful of his charge, 
his keen eyes swept back to the bow of his 
own vessel as it wove figures on the white 
horizon. His straight brows came lower, 
and the thin lips compressed from the in- 
tensity of his effort to hold a true course ; 
it was not that he dreaded capture or the 
shots which had ceased without his ob- 
servance ; it was the desire to do the thing 
well in the face of this great, watchful ele- 
ment to whom he was a stranger. 

And this criticism was far from friendly ; 
the waves rolled higher as he drove on sea- 
ward ; there was a fantastic motion to his 
vessel which delighted him. He suffered 
from no nausea. He had heard tales of 
ships and the sea, of huge fabrics tossed 
like chips in a rain barrel, seas mountains 
high ; he had pictured them far higher 
than these, but quite different, less substan- 
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tial, less steep, less swift and vindictive ; 
he had never reckoned the ponderosity of 
mere water. He felt no fear, only an in- 
tense concern for his responsibility. 

A little later Salters came into the wheel- 
house. 

‘*What’s all this you been tellin’ that 
fairy about seein’ her safe home?’’ he 


demanded roughly of Masters, who had 
rather expected a little appreciation of his 
skill as a helmsman. 

The cowboy’s head revolved slowly until 
his face was almost against that of the older 
man, and all that was criminal in him lurked 
in the lines about the hard mouth, narrowed 
eyes and high cheek bones. It was his 
fate, had been in the past his fate to hear 
the wrong words just at the wrong time ; 
many 2 dog is spoiled in this way. 
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we'll discuss wl 
we get to the aidge of the timber, Mr. 
Salters, sir.’’ He answered in a dry voice 
of ill-omened politeness. 

‘«Tt’s somethin’ we’ ll discuss rig] 
blustered Salters, beginning to pai 

‘¢ All right, Mr. Salters,’’ said the cow- 
boy. ‘*Go ahead an’ discuss then, an 


‘*That’s somethin’ 


en 


Salters came into the wheelhouse 


ead and 


line of 


be d— to you.’’ He looked a 
slightly twisted the wheel, but his 
vision was to the side as well as the fore. 
Salters began to sound. Master’s face 
was now purely criminal. 

‘* Lansing says he heard you 
her to see she got back home.’’ 

‘* Lansing’s got years like a jack rabbit, 
hain’t he?’’ said Masters pleasantly. 
‘« They sort o’ pint up and give away his 
location. He oughter be careful though 


promisin’ 
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thet what goes in his years don’t get lost 
out o’ his mouth,’’ 

‘‘Huh,’’ panted Salters, watching him 
from his red little eyes. 

‘«She ain’t no French maid, Salters ; 
she’s the lady of that there house,’’ con- 
tinued the cow-boy, on whom the witchery 
of the night acted for pacification. 

‘*Huh,’’ said Salters, mistaking the mo- 
tive of friendliness, ‘‘huh, you just find 
that out? You're a green guy, all right.” 

Again Masters turned in that slow man- 
ner and looked at the other quietly and at 
close range, then returned to his scrutiny 
of the sea ahead. 

‘*Maybe, Mr. Salters,—maybe,—but 
bein’ that green, would you mind tellin’ me 
your plans for the lady?”’ The thin voice 
was honey-sweet ; the criminal face homi- 
cidal. 

‘*My plans is to hang onto her as long 
as there’s any danger of gettin’ pinched,’’ 
growled Salters. ‘To-morrow night if 
we ain’t took we c’n slip into the sounds 
and up some crik where we c’n lie quiet 
and peaceful ; then maybe after a while if 
the lady’s friends want to pay the freight 
they c’n have her back, and if they 
don’ t—’’ 

‘*Say,’’ said Masters, in a pleasant tone 
of admiring interest, ‘‘ was this your plan 
the whole time ?’’ 

“Bere.” 

‘«Well,’’ Master’s voice was cheerfully 
reminiscent. ‘‘I have known some stinkers 
in my time, but if you ain’t the boss hydro- 
phoby cat o’ the bunch, I’ll eat my gun! 
Why you ornery, low-down, female-stealin’ 
thief, is this what you brought me all the 
way from Sonora for?”’ He turned sud- 
denly, and even Salters, mud-brain that he 
was, read the expression of his face. He 
backed hurriedly down the ladder, and, 
with one foot on the last rung, half-turned 
and slid his right hand into his side pocket 
and cuddled the revolver. The cow-boy 
was facing him, both hands still gripping 
the spokes of the wheel, but the keen eyes 
were watching for the muscular contraction 
which in a man of Salter’s massive strength 
must precede any effort; when it came, 
the long Colt was out before the revolver 
of the other man was pointed, but the two 
reports blended in one. Salters’ bullet 
passed through the roof of the wheel 
house ; Master’s powder burned Salters’ 
eyebrows, but the splash of the big body 


as it went backwards over the rail was lost 
in the crash of the seas under the full 
bilges, and for amoment Masters pondered 
the circumstance with thoughtful interest. 

‘¢ Which leaves me and the green-gilled 
tenderfoot,’’ he mused, and was turning 
the situation in his mind and wondering 
how long the engine would run untended 
when the door of the wheelhouse was 
shoved gently back and he looked down to 
see the lady standing at the foot of the 
ladder. 

‘« Come in, ma’am,’’ he said, hospitably, 
and clinging to his precious wheel with one 
sinewy hand, reached to assist her with the 
other. ‘*’Xcuse me, but you see~I got 
to keep her pintin’ like she is or you can’t 
tell what might happen. Them waves is 
gettin’ awful big.’’ 

She stepped in, swinging the door be- 
hind her. ‘‘ You need not be so anxious,’’ 
said she, and Masters was puzzled at the 
irony of her tone. ‘‘ They have turned 
back.’’ 

‘*Who? Oh, you mean the tug ?’’ He 
laughed. ‘I declare, I fergot all about 
her!’’ He stared ahead. 

‘‘Where are you going?’’ she asked 
presently. 

‘« That’s what I’d like to know!’’ His 
voice was jocosely frank. ‘‘I’ve got tokeep 
her goin’ like she is or she might swamp.’’ 

‘‘What nonsense!’’ she answered 
sharply. ‘‘ This is a big, able boat; a little 
sea like this could do her no harm! ” 

‘It can’t!” cried the cowboy in 
amazement. ‘Little sea—ah, you're 
jokin’.”’ 

‘<Indeed I am not! I am used to boats; 
my hushand has a yacht about the size of 
this. The waves seem big to you because 
you have never been on deep water; as a 
matter of fact they are not at all danger- 
ous.”’ 

Masters stared at her in sheepish dis- 
may. ‘To see the delicate woman at his 
side view the appalling surroundings not 
only with utter lack of fear but even with 
familiarity smote him with amazement and 
respect. 

‘*I reckon you’re right, ma’am,” he 
answered with a shamefaced laugh. ‘‘I 
kinder thought this was right dangerous. 
One of these big waves might come on 
board like—’’ he glanced at her hopefully 
and with an odd shyness; it had never been 
his part to magnify a possible danger. 
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*¢It would do no harm if one did,’’ 
she answered, ‘‘ indeed, I expect that a 
good many may break aboard when you 
turn around.’’ She looked him steadily 
in the face. 

Masters did not meet her eyes; he stared 
straight out across the combing crests of 
the waves towards the crimson glow fast 
brightening in the eastern sky; then he 
turned to her slowly, and the ruddy lights 
ahead shone full on his swarthy weather- 
beaten cheeks; the cold gray eyes in their 
criminal setting met hers quite steadily and 
the merciless, homicidal mouth was twisted 
into a wry smile. 

‘‘T hadn’t thought much about goin’ 
back. It seems like runnin’ a fellow’s 
head into a noose ca’am and deliberate; I 
reckon I go¢ a couple of them fellows last 
night, maybe,’’ he pondered the lights on 
the sea painted by the growing day. 

‘¢ You will not be running your head 
into a noose if you go back of your own 
accord,’’ she said. ‘‘I can testify that 
you did not attempt to escape—that you 
refused to have any part in kidnapping a 
woman. Now that one of these men has 
been killed.’’ 

‘* Two,’’ corrected Masters laconically. 
‘« The’ big fellow, him we called Salters 
tried to get gay—wanted to lug you off 
up some crik and keep you there until 
your folks unloosened. | wouldn’t stand 
for that,—we fit, and he got the worst 
of it. My! ain’t that pretty in front 
of us!’’ 

The woman shivered. ‘‘I ought to 
thank you,’’ she said feverishly, ‘‘ but the 
other man—there were four, were there 
not? Can’t you persuade him to go back 
too ?’’ 

‘*Oh, he don’t need no persuadin’; he 
ain’t no account anyhow; why, he’s sea 
sick down there in the engine room,’’ 
answered the cow-boy with infinite scorn. 
‘**He’s just a ornery sort of sneak thief; 
he was tellin’ last night how he yanked 
some earrings out of a pretty gal’s years 
while she was a-wearin’ them. Where / 
come from a boy that owned up to a thing 
like that wouldn’t last as long as a snake 
on a hog ranch. Say ma’am—just look 
yonder, Ain’t that a sight.’’ 

The high north wind had been falling 
rapidly since the dawn, far seaward a lee 
set of haze was hung like a veil to dim the 
edge of the horizon; through this the great, 
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crimson sun hauled out in sharp and lurid 
outline and stretched across to paint the 


dying breeze a rosy pink. Above it, giant 
rays shot to the zenith. 

Masters stared in silent awe until the 
great disk had lifted clear of the sea; then 


he turned quietly to his companion 
‘¢Say,’’ his voice was slightly hushed, 

‘‘this thing is bigger than I am—makes me 

feel kinder mean and ornery and 

count. Say, I’m a-goin’ to take you 

straight back home.’’ 


Lansing, the ex-clerk, listening t 
little trap through which the w man 
might communicate with the eng 
heard the decision with a snarl uy his 


white, drawn face. Thanks to the fallin 
sea he was convalescent of his sea s 
but a fresh paroxysm overcame him 
boat turned to meet the heavy swe 


on. 


In a few minutes he returned, cold to 
the bone, pallid, a-quiver to the seats of 
his feeble strength with fright of every 


racking impulse, loose nerves a-jangle, yet 
sustained by the rat-like courage 
safed to the cornered coward. 

He slunk back now to his former posi- 
tion, although there was slight need of 
slinking. Lansing nevertheless slipped with 
stealth and a shaking diaphragm to a posi- 
tion which brought his face against the 
little aperture. The wheel house was 
above and just forward of the engine room, 
and to maintain the proper elevation Lan- 
sing stood with one foot upon 
board bed plate and the other resting by 
the rim of the boot sole against the nut 
on one of the bolts which held the engine 
to its frame. 

Through this trap he was able to see the 
ankles of the woman who was nearer to 
him than the cowboy; the latter fell within 
his vision as high as the lower rim of the 
shoulder blade. It was just at this point, 
where Master’s serge cloak hung slack, and 
well to the left, that Lansing fired 

The smoke of the first shot obscured his 


ne star- 


view; then through the bluish haze he 
caught a glimpse of a vague figure reeling 
to the heave of the boat, and fired again; 


perhaps he might have fired at the woman 
also, crazed as he was, but here the vibra 
tion of the engine jarred his boot sole from 
the nut. 

The upward thrust of the pump eccen- 
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tric rod iet the life out of him as he fell; 
the reversing clutch gathered him in— 
and although his first bullet had found 
the cowboy’s heart, it is doubtful if 
his mistaken soul was garnered the sooner. 
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It was nearly noon when the disabled 
vessel was boarded by the mate of a coast- 
ing steamer; in the cabin he found a nerve 
strained woman: huddled in a little heap, 
her head between her hands. 
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By Charles 









a ep. | was ten o’clock of a sultry 
; 3.35 summer night. Without 
the footfalls of passing 
‘S pedestrians had diminished 
eae from a hurrying clatter to an 
SSIOSSZS occasional shuffle. The 
sound of the night insects had fallen from 
the first burst of awakening to the steady 
hum of prolonged endeavor. 

Within, the borderland explorer lay 
stretched at full length under a white sheet. 
A raging fever was pulsating at his temples 
and scorching the very life in his blood. 
The death messenger was hovering about 
awaiting an opportune moment to make 
his appearance beside the white-sheeted 
bed. In an adjoining room sat the physi- 
cian shrouded in darkness, peering stead- 
fastly at the subdued stream of light that 
came in from the open door, to the room of 
the consuming plague. 

The very stillness was oppressive. No 
clock ticked off the seconds, and the tick- 
ing of the watch in the anxious physician’s 
hand seemed loud and discordant. He 
was counting the minutes to twelve o’ clock. 
Could the explorer be kept on the earthly 
side of the line between here and hereafter 
until the passage of that bewitching hour? 
That was the question in the minds of the 
physician and the silent figure at the bed. 


BORDERLAND 


A. Hartley 


The sheeted figure stirred faintly. The 
watcher moved forward with the silence of 
a specter. With a sigh the prone figure 
relaxed again, followed by five miriutes of 
the deepest silence. Again there was a 
movement, this time of the feet, indicating 
the broken thread of a thought. By tor- 
tuous degrees that thought had struggled 
down from the brain to the extremities, 
and they were striving to obey the man- 
date. In a moment the parched hands 
were drawn toward the head, followed by 
the faint words: ‘‘I must go.’’ 

‘*To what place ?’’ asked the spectral 
personage at the bedside, pushing back the 
rumpled hair. 

‘«T must have a softer bed—this is kill- 
ing me!”’ 

‘«Very well,’’ soothingly. ‘* Where shall 
I take you ?”’ 

‘*Take me home to mother. Let me 
sleep in my little bed in mother’s room,— 
it is so cool and soft!’’ 

The physician and the attendant knew 
that the crisis had arrived and that there 
was just one step yet left before leaving the 
borderland for the other side. 

‘*You shall go,’’ said the attendant, 
‘* but it is a long walk. Can you walk a 
long way ?”’ ; 

‘¢ Yes,’’ faintly, ‘‘if I can go home.’’ 











ON THE 
‘¢ Do you know the way ?”’ 
‘Yes; it’s a long, long way off. There 
is an orchard behind the house, and a little 
stream down at the edge of the meadow, 
with birds and flowers and such good, cool 
water at the spri-n-g—’’ and the word 
trailed off in a sigh. ‘‘ We can’t miss it,’’ 
came as a fragment of that haunting 
thought. 

‘¢When shall we start ?’’ asked the per- 
sonage at the bedside, pulling down the 
sheet. 

‘Now!’ 

The poor, thin, tired limbs were tenderly 
moved to the side of the bed. A stout arm 
was slipped under that of the man on the 
borderland, and he was lifted to a standing 
position on the floor. ‘‘ Now we are going 
home,’’ said the attendant, while the phy- 
sician trembled for results. It was fifteen 
minutes to twelve. 

‘*T am so glad,’’ said the fever-racked 
man, dropping his head to the 
strong shoulder at his side. ‘1 know I 
shall be better when I get home.”’ 

The two made their way slowly to the 
wall and started to move around the room. 
‘«T shall tell you of all the pretty things I 
see along the way,’’ said the attendant. 

‘« Thank you,’’ came from the parched 
lips. 

‘¢ Now here is a hedge, with blue flow- 
ers growing along the edge- of it,’’ went on 
the attendant, ‘‘and over there is a hay 
field. A meadow lark is just going up, 
and I see some cows down at the gate of a 
pasture. There is a cool shade down along 
this lane. We will go that way. Why, the 
dew is not off the grass yet. Now you 
must tell me when come to the old 
home place, so that we do not miss it.’’ 

‘¢T’m watching.’’ 


’ 


weary 


we 


T wo were half way a n 
rhe t half round the 
room, 
‘¢ There, I see an old well sweep.’’ 
‘*That is at our old neighbor’s,’’ ex- 
£ 


claimed the homesick traveler. ‘‘ The next 
place is ours.”’ 

‘** Now I see a pretty country house with 
apple trees. In front of the house there 
is a nice, green pasture running down to a 
little, shaded creek with wild flowers all 
along its banks. ”’ 


‘*That’s the place. Oh, let’s hurry!” 
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They had turned the last angle 
room. 


‘* There is a big, old, shaggy dog lying on 
the front porch with his nose on his paws.’’ 
‘<'That’s Rover—poor old Rover I 
haven’t seen him for so long. Whistle for 


him. See if he knows me.’’ 

‘IT see an old man plowing in a field 
back of the house.’’ 

‘*That’s father. Does he see us ?’’ 

‘¢ No, I think not; he has just gone be- 
hind a clump of bushes.’’ 

‘*Well, never mind. When we get to 
the house mother will take down the ok 
dinner horn from its place, just over where 
Rover is lying, and blow it. ‘That will 
bring father in a hurry.’’ 


‘An old lady is standing in the door 
looking this way.’’ 

‘‘That is dear old mother, bless her 
heart. Does she see us yet ?”’ 

‘*No, but Rover is wagging his t 

‘¢ Good old Rover,—he knows me 

‘‘Now your mother is_ shadin er 
hands and looking at us.’’ 

‘How near are we to the house 

‘‘Just at the front gate. Your mother 
is coming down the steps to help us up, 
Now there she is at your other sid She 
is taking hold of your other arm’’—reach- 
ing around and taking hold of the free arm 
of the home-comer. ‘‘ Now we are on the 
porch. See Rover is looking uy you 
and wagging his tail harder than ¢« He 
knows you sure enough. Now w en- 
tering the cool room of your mother at the 
old home. There is the bed jy e 
been wanting to enjoy. See how 1 nd 
clean and cool it is’’—leading him to the 
opposite side of the bed he had left fifteen 
minutes before. ‘Wait a moment until 
mother smoothes down the sheets and 
shakes up the pillow. That’s Now 
climb in and take a good, long snooze.”’ 

After being helped into bed he turned 
on his side, sighed like a weary and 
went to sleep. 

The physician advanced quietly, looked 
at his watch and then at the slee snap- 
ped his watch shut and said: ‘* Let him 
sleep as long as he desires to do Do 
not waken him to give him medicine. He 
is safe. He has turned his fac ward 


’ 


again.’ 
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By Adachi 


men under General Kuroki, 
along the Yalu, were read- 
ing a circular letter from 

2 their battalion chiefs. In it 
was this: ‘‘ All that the brave and loyal, all 
that the human are able to do, is certainly 
expected of you. ‘That is not all. Your 
country and your Emperor expect of 
you the accomplishment of the impossi- 
ble.’’ 

A number of the soldiers of Nippon 
have died, and are still dying by their own 
swords. The more serious of our foreign 
friends are frankly puzzled; the frivolous 
among our genial Americans see even a 
touch of humor in it. To both of them a 
death spirit among our men is an enigma, 
the blackness of which passes their un- 
derstandings. Everywhere men are ask- 
ing: ‘*Why do they die by their own 
swords ?”’ 





Permit me to ask you a question also— 
since asking a question is often the short- 
est cut to answering a question, 

If you could do more by dying than by 
living; if your death could accomplish a 
greater work for your country, build a 
greater monument to your life work; if you 
could give to that which you hold most 
sacred something that you could not give 
by continuing this life on earth, would not 
you too die? 

There is something that marks the Nip- 
pon soldier from the rest of the fighting 
men of the world to-day. Better trained 
in the handling of modern arms, larger in 
stature, and certainly better fed and equal- 
ly well drilled, there are a number of 
Western soldiers who still can hardly cope 
74 
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Kinnosuké 


with the Nippon soldier. The reason of 
it is simple. In Nippon, among our fight- 
ing men as well as in a number of other 
things, we believe in quality and in temper; 
we do not believe in quantity, either of 
muscle or of stature. With the Nippon, the 
ideal—spirit, if you prefer to call it—is 
more than meat or raiment. ‘The samurai 
of the elder days believed in keeping his 
blade at such a high point of sensitiveness 
and keenness that it would cut in twain a 
piece of wet paper floating down a stream. 
The masters of sword and the masters 
of jiujitsu, and the masters of all other 
military arts in our land, believe in 
keeping their muscles tempered as keenly 
and in such a high condition of training as 
the edge of a samurai blade. It is the ideal 
of the old samurai—the historic yamato 
damashi of a thousand tales and traditions 
of countless years—that is working miracles 
in Manchuria to-day. 

Hundreds of our men die for one 
reason: they want to foster, perpetuate 
and emphasize by their death the sensitive 
ideal of the samurai among their com- 
rades ; they wish to foster the yamato 
damashi. 

Since this traditional spirit of looking 
upon the work of the soldier as a work of 
life and death,—-since this yamato damashi 
is the one thing that is the miracle worker 
with the Nippon soldier of to-day, is it not 
far better that a hundred might die that a 
hundred thousand might be able to receive 
that inner strength in the inner man which 
would enable them to accomplish their duty 
with that spirit of either victory or death ? 

A mother, frail, a mere woman, I have 
heard it said, was able to raise a wheel of 
a wagon which had over ten tons of weight 
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upon it when she found her baby under it. 

Within the human frame is a power that 
passes the understandings of boasted scien- 
tists of the twentieth century, and the su- 
preme ideal of the Nippon samurai, the 
yamato damashi, is a spark that does 
often wake that power, mysterious, un- 
known, nevertheless real. ‘The Nippon 
soldier dies when his life is under the cloud 
of dishonor, as he sees it. In your way of 
looking at things you might be superior 
enough to say to him: ‘‘ Dear fellow, you 
are mistaken ; there is no dishonor in being 
prisoners of war.’’ And you might be 
right. Permit me to remind you of one 
solid, historic fact,—your genial and good- 
natured attitude toward life has never yet 
produced men of whom, as the circular of 
the thirtieth of April, in General Kuroki’s 
camps has it, is expected the accomplish- 
ment of the impossible. Moreover, to the 
samurai this life is nothing; fulfilling a 
duty to his own country and to the em- 
q peror is everything. No dishonor is greater 
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VITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


E don’t relish yer food none 
to-night, Saloam,”’ 

‘“Why, yes, I do, mother; 
I’m sort of tired, so I ain’t 
eating fast as common.’’ 

As well try to escape the 

Procession of the Zodiac as the Widow 
Judd. 

‘*Ye ain’t et sufficient ter fill a sparrer; 
don’t ye fancy nothin’ thet’s here ?”’ 

Saloam looked unhappily at the pork and 
beans, the fried potatoes and hot apple pie. 

«It’s an excellent, good dinner, mother, 
like you always get; but it’s so kind o’ 
tired and hot to-night, and the flowers out- 





BIT OF 


OF 


Margaret 


side smell so cool and fresh that it just Grandma Speary’s green glass bowl, 


SPRING 


to asamurai than the failure in accom) 

ing his work, in the discharge of his duty 

toward his country. In 

samuari honor it is written that none 

survive dishonor. 
Moreover, the 


the code « the 


samurai looks at t 

of earth somewhat differently to wh: 

do here in the civilized America. ‘1 

it is one of a myriad expressions of life, the 
noumena, the entity. Life itself is, 
looks at it, beyond your power to mé¢ 

no mortal has ever touched, heard, s 

or tasted it. It super-em] 
When, therefore, you say that yo 

killed a man or crushed a flower, you 
only laid your impolite hand upon 
expression or phenomenon of it. \ 
life on earth, which passes to-day under 
your own sword, may to-morrow en 
itself in a new-born patriot, or may 
in acherry bud. Death, therefore, to the 
samurai, is quite as light and frivo 

affair as sleep. 
viction of Jesus Christ, was it not? 


is 


of 


Such, also, was t 


SPRING 
Gallaher 


BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


makes me long for a bit of spring 
Lettuce and strawberries would taste 
good.”’ 

The Widow Judd, a little, pink-faced 


to eat. 
awful 


woman with the dimples of her babyhood 
coming and going in her plump che¢ re- . 
garded her daughter with placid disapproval 
in her round, blue eyes. 
‘‘Give me a mite o’ su’then’ thet’ ll stay 


by yer better ’n a mess 0’ greens an’ a few 
berries,’’ helping herself to another sec- 
tion of pie. 

‘* But think how pretty ’twould be to- 
night,—crispy, cool lettuce on your white 
and gold platter, and strawberries in 
and 
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—oh, sweet!—some early roses from 
‘round the well in the middle of the 
table.’’ 

The girl’s face, languid from the first 
heat of summer, flushed into life and 
charm. ‘The Widow Judd experienced 
her old-time irritation with her daughter’s 
appearance. How could any one form a 
sensible, fixed opinion about a face that 
was at one moment just a little, brown, 
solemn thing, all eyes, and the next a radi- 
ancy of color and joy? 

‘¢Thet there missionary over ter Pond 
Meader quarter meetin’ ’ lowed th’ heathen 
en Chiny an’ them parts et lilies; I pre- 
sume ter say there’s ez much nourishmint 
en damask rose blows ez en them,’’ 

A revivifying gust of laughter swept 
Saloam. There was no one like her 
mother for wisdom and goodness, but she 
was so funny! 

‘*T’ll wash the dishes to-night.’’ 

‘“*Ef yer do, I pray an’ beseech yer 
keep yer mind on what yer a-doin’. We 
don’t want no more such works ez. last 
night. My lawdy laws! three cups an’ 
a sasser broke! ’Twould give a_ mil- 
lionaire a turn to see his chiny a-goin’ like 
thet!’’ 

When the dishes were done and Saloam 
curled up on the wooden settle under the 
kitchen arbor, her mother, knitting in the 
Boston rocker, watched her with hidden 
anxiety. If the Widow Judd had ever 
heard of a changeling, and if John Calvin 
and Jonathan Edwards would have allowed 
her to embrace such a paynim view, the be- 
lief would have answered her daily ques- 
tion, ‘*Where th’ massy does thet child 
git her vagaries? My folks, I feel ter 
praise an’ thank ’em, wuz jest like th’ run 
o’ folks everywhere, an’ though th’ Judds 
wuz poor tools at gittin’ ’long ¢n the world, 
they warn’t none on ’em sich a make-up 
o’ notions an’ outlandish whimsies.’’ 

Yet because out of her young riches of 
sisters and brothers, husband and babies, 
this odd sixpence alone was left to her, the 
Widow Judd held her with the grip of a 
miser. 

To-night Saloam, usually so chatty over 
school and village affairs, lay in a dull heap. 
Her mother’s meditation found expression 
after a long silence, thus:— 

**Ye look consid’ble peaked to-night, 


Saloam. I’m a-goin’ ter brew ye up a big 
bowl o’ tanzy tea.’’ 


‘*Mother,”’ the girl sat up, ‘‘if you do, 
I’ll drown myself in it! If you'll have 
lettuce and strawberries for supper to-mor- 
row night I’ll be as well as a squirrel.’’ 

‘**Saloam Judd, ye act possessed!’’ 

‘*T am — Possessed of the Spring. 
Do, do let’s have some to-morrow, 
mother.’’ 

‘* Where do ye cal’late I be goin’ ter git 
"em? ‘There ain’t but a few spears o’ 
greens an’ a handful o’ sour nubbly ber- 
ries en thet poor ol’ wore out patch o’ 
ourn. An’ I guess th’ town o’ Pettipang 
will hev ter raise yer wages consid’ble fur 
teachin’ Pond Meader District ’fore I kin 
give Gid Pratt what he wants fur’em down 
ter th’ store.’’ 

** You're a witch, mother, you can do 
things other folks never dream of.’’ 

‘*] ain’t no miracle performer,’’ re- 
torted the Widow Judd, unmollified. ‘‘ Ef 
I hed Ambrose Treadway’s garden, now! 
My country! Inever see plants so fur- 
rard! Great rows o’ sparrer-grass an’ 
berries big ez pullet’s eggs, a’most. Full 
reason, tew, th’ best strip o’ land en th’ 
hull o’ Pettipang, yes, en all Saybrook dis- 
trict. An’ every inch o’ thet land mine, 
tew! Do ye know what come over me ez 
I see them stolen plants a-growin’ rank ez 
weeds ? ‘ The wicked flourish like a green 
bay-tree’.’’ 

** Mother,’’ distressfully, ‘* the law gave 
that South Piece to old Mr. Ambrose 
Treadway.” 

‘** The law! the old Farrago! I'll thank 
ye ter tell me who wuz th’ jedge? Jane 
Ann Treadway’s own cousin, a sprig not 
much older than ye be, an’ ol’ Amb Tread- 
way a-standin’ there slick ez cream, 
a-swearin’ black wuz white, an’ th’ jedge 
a-smilin’ an’ a-listenin’ ter every lie he tole; 
an’ when I, a widder woman ‘'thout eny 
man ter stand up for me, ’tempted ter tell 
’em some plain truths, they wuzn’t minded 
ter hear, my, landy laws! what a turrang! 
—‘’twarn’t evidence.’ Thet South Piece 
an’ ev’ry veg’ table a-growin’ en et ez mine, 
jest ez much ez this rocker ez!’ 

Saloam rose wearily. To-night the 
‘South Piece massacre’ was intolerable to 
her, and her mother, now well launched, 
would keep on for an hour. 

‘*I’m goin’ up on the hill a piece to 
see the last of the sunset. I'll be back 
soon.” 


On the hilltop, where a little whispering 
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wind stirred the grass by the old road that 
wandered away in the twilight to hidden, 
lonely farms, Saloam, in the crotch of 
the fence, watched ‘‘the cruising clouds 
where ebbing day flowed silver to the 
west.” 

She made no movement when the 
grasses rustled and a man came to lean 
on the fence. ‘The last pale bar of light 
dimmed, darkness sifted down over the 
hills. Saloam lifted her arms above her 
head and let them sink back. 

‘Qh, Ambrose, I’m so tired.’’ 
her only greeting. 

The man smiled, and his keen, strong- 
featured face lighted pleasantly. 

‘* Ye leave off teachin’ them pesky young 
ones over ter Pond Meader an’ come 
live ’long o’ me an’ ye won't be tired 
out no more.’’ He spoke in a mellow 
drawl. 

This was evidently an old subject be- 
tween them, capable of impersonal discus- 
sion, like the best time to plant or last Sun- 
day’s sermon. 

‘¢ Mother’ll never in the world let me 
marry a Treadway that’s got our South 
Piece.’’ 

‘« Ye don’t view et thet father cheated 
ye out o’ thet land,’’ coolly. 

‘‘If I did, would I talk with you one 
minute ?”’ flashed the girl. 

‘«Ye marry me, an’ I'll give ye th’ South 
Piece for a bridal present. Thet’ll fix yer 
mother complete.’’ 

‘Qh, Ambrose,—I don’t—I’m not— 
maybe I don’t care enough for you—” 

** Why not ?’’ 

The girl’s look fluttered over the dark- 
ening pastures, then back to his compel- 
ling eyes. ‘It’s terrible silly, all girls are 
sometimes, and mother, she thinks I’m 
worse’n common. I’ve—Il’ve got an 
ideal!’’ 

‘* The Old Boy! It’s thet new minister 
over ter Pond Meader!” 

‘‘Him! That white-faced, thin—why, 
he couldn’t drive one of your colts round 
this lot!’ i 

Ambrose laughed the comfortable tol- 
eration of a big man for a little one. 
‘*He ain’t got no call ter, I guess. He’s 
dreadful pop’lar over ter th’ meader. 
Yer cousin Em’ly Speary was tellin’ 
me only yesterday he hed ‘movin’ 
ways’,”’ 

‘*He don’t move me/ 


It was 
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It’s not any 






real man, Ambrose ; 
made up in my head.’’ 
Now it was the man who looked y. 
‘<T know, dear,’’ his voice was very 
‘*he’s more educated than I be, an e’s 
got prettier ways o’ doin’ things, 
ain’t so kind o’ stodgy *bout say it 
his feelin’s. I ain’t no ways worthy 


it’s just one I’ve 


I don’t need ter be told thet. But he 
can’t love ye no more ’n I do, honey, 
always will, an’ he can’t try no harder ter 


be good ter ye, an’ ter take care o’ ye an 


make ye happy.’’ His voice failed the 
end. 

Saloam’s heart gave a great beat. Her 
lover had never before humbled himself to 
her. An impulse was upon her 
her arms about him and comfort him. ‘‘ If 
I ever do—care, who do you t it 
will be?’’ She was gay to lift the 
‘It will be because you understand 


things.’ 
‘¢ Things means you,—don’ t it, dear ?’ 
‘You don’t think me queer? ”’ 
The man’s eyes held humor ell 
as tenderness, ‘‘ 1 think ye’re pretty 1 
‘*You’re not queer, Ambrose; I[’d 


hate you if you were. Your planting’s 
done on time, and you plant the k of 
things you ought, and your farm ’ riv 

ing, and all the men come to you for ad 
vice, and everyone respects y: O} 

you’re just like smart, good folks every 

where,”’ helplessly struggling wit 

tions, ‘*but I was born different from other 
folks, I guess. Mother says Ir eer 
every day she lives, and grandmother Judd 
and Em’ ly and oh, everyone! Sometimes 
I think I’d full as leaf they’d say I was 
slack, —or—wicked.”’ 

*« How queer?”’ He was wat the 
color surge and ebb in her soft cheeks, her* 
big eyes burn and glow. 

‘‘As if you didn’t know! I don’t want 
to do things other folks do, and | think up 
things they’d never want to. A ome 
times I’m just so glad I’m alive | want to 
run and sing, and maybe there ain’t the 
smallest reason for it, ’cept just the sun’s 
come out bright or I’ve found a w bed 
’o wind flowers ; and then I'll be down 
and discouraged, and no sense for that, 
either. I try to make folks understand, 
but, my country! I can’t understand 
myself, and it ain’t any wonder they 
don’t.” 

As she talked she laid hold of arm 
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with her eager little hands. Ambrose 
slipped them quietly down into his. She 
did not notice. 

‘* Now there was ‘ Exhibition Monday,’ 
last week. Mother felt I should finish my 
new muslin Saturday to wear, and Em’ly 
came over to help me. 3ut, Ambrose, I 
couldn’t! Why, it was the first sightly day 
we'd had this year, and I couldn’t any 
more stay in, with the hills over there all 
pretty green and Forburrow Woods full o’ 
violets! Mother says if it had been her, 
she’d have set up all night to get some- 
thing pretty to wear, and she was mortified 
’most in pieces to see me up in front 0’ 
the parents and the Committeemen in that 
old lawn.’’ 

‘“<Qne o’ th’ Committee thought ye 
looked dreadful kind o’ nice. Ye had on 
a pinky frock with some sort o’ a white 
frill round the neck,—made him think o’ 
th’ cup ter a flower an—’’ 

‘*’'T'was a skimpy, faded old thing,”’ 
hastily. The look in his eyes made her 
miss the thread of her thought. She hur- 
ried to the discussion. ‘* Mother 
says I’m mortal queer, and she knows ; 
Elder Watrous said himself there ain’t an- 
other woman in Pettipang has her judg- 
ment.’”’ 

‘*T ain’t goin’ ter dispute your mother, 
nor the Elder neither. Ye’re ez queer ez 
Winkin’ AVel or Sammie Bramble over ter 
th’ Poor Farm, but ye please me,—clear 
through.”’ 

Saloam laughed sweetly. Then her eyes 
clouded. What was he really, this big, 
good-humored man she had known all her 
life, whose eyes seemed always full of some 
secret joke and whose easy-going voice 
could utter such sharp truths? She was 
happy whenever she was with him, with a 
rest and security like that the woods gave 
her. That alluring, mysterious, terrifying 
joy-sorrow that made life for her seem, 
when she was with him, just simple and 
sweet. Had he found some great explana- 
tion of it beyond her ken? or was he con- 
tent because he only slipped over its sur- 
face? When the stress came upon her, 
would he be kind and helpless, or would 
he understand ? 

*“If I could just once be sure—’’ 
panted, leaning toward him. 

‘*Saloam! Sal—oam/ Ye come right 
in; ye’ll git yer death o’ danger out en 
them night fogs.’’ 


close 


she 
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**Don’t yer peer round fer no greens 
an’ berries ter-night, fur there ain’t none.’’ 

Saloam looked wearily about the low 
kitchen, hot and steamy from the supper 
fire. 

‘*T thought you'd get ’em, someway, 
mother,’’ like a disappointed child. 

The girl’s little, oval face showed sharp 
lines to-night; her eyes were pitifully large. 
Love, worried and powerless, heated the old 
wound. ‘‘An’ thet South Piece teemin’ with 
vegetation. Ambrose don’t sell none, can’t 
be plagued over no sich small potatoes with 
all his great wheat fields, 1 presume, an’ he 
an’ Sarah Frances don’t no more ’n nib- 
ble ’round th’ rim. Might give-a mite 
ter folks ez es less favor’bly situated.’’ 

‘* He does, mother, every week he goes 
over to his sister’s in Nineveh with a great 
basket an’—’’ 

‘* Pretty capers I call—et given’ ’way 
what don’t belong ter ye. ‘ Let him leave 
his gift at the altar an’ be reconciled tew 
his brother.’ Scriptur’s jest ez bindin’ on 
him thet et ’s a sister ’stid o’ a brother.’’ 

Salome jumped up and kissed her 
mother. She had a ‘‘shaller’’ habit of 
kissing at unwarranted times. 

‘*Come, come, ye’ve slewed my collar 
back side fore an’ like ter broke my 
brooch, Ye wash up th’ dishes; I’m 
a-goin’ over ter Mis’ Wisdom Dicky’s. 
Ann Twin tol’ me last Sabbath she wuz 
complainin’ agin’.’’ 

‘* Mother,’’ she plucked at her shawl 
timidly, ‘‘have you hard feelings to Am- 
brose ?’’ 

The Widow Judd, learned in the furtive 
ways of village courtin’, guessed shrewdly 
concerning her daughter and her prosper- 
ous neighbor,—a most desirable son-in- 
law. 

‘** Ye’ll hev th’ clothes tore off’n me ef 
ye don’t leave me be,’’ she remarked 
mildly. ‘‘ No, Ambrose’s a good appearin’ 
young man, an’ well spoke of in th’ church 
an’ th’ town. Like ’nough he ain’t 
never heard th’ rights o’ thet South 
Piece an’ don’t know he’s a livin’ on stolen 
prop’ ty.’’ 

Saloam, carrying a fresh baked pie, an 
appropriate offering to an invalid, whatever 
the source of her ‘complainin’s’, followed 
her mother through the back garden past 
the mooted South Piece, lying next to the 
Judd farm. The Widow Judd regarded its 
thriving surface with somber anger. 
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‘«Look at thet now,’’ waving her hand 
at all ye green things of the earth, 
‘¢ growin’ an’ rottin’ an’ wastin’ fur want 
o’ folk ter eat ye, an’ my poor gal jest 
pinin’ fur a taste o’ ye! And every one 0’ 
ye mine in right an’ jestice.”’ 

‘* Hush, mother, please! 
brose in the garden now.’’ 

‘¢Glad o’ it. Hope he heard,’’ but she 
lowered her voice. ‘‘Ain’t this a pesky 
fence ter climb? Ye give me thet pie now 
an’ run ’long back ter yer dishes.’’ 


There’s Am- 


The Widow Jubb, in bravery of starched 
muslin and worked collar, awaited her 
daughter on the front porch the next 
night. A whiff of the best company tea 
floated through the open door. 

‘¢Ts it a tea-party, mother ?’’ 

‘¢ Ye walk right en ter supper jest ez ye 
be,’? beamed the Widow Judd. 

‘‘Why, mother! You're a witch!’’ 

On the flower-decked table was the 
white and gold platter holding clear, bright 
lettuce, and the Grandma Speary bow! full 
of strawberries. 

‘«There’s ways when ye’re drove,’’ the 
widow blinked like a gratified tabby. 

‘It’s a proper, nice supper,’’ holding 
herself in from unpopular demonstrations. 

‘‘Be ye tew tired ter come ter meetin’ 
with mother ?”’ 

Truly this was ‘‘a mellar’’ night for 
the Widow Judd; impressment was her 
usual method of securing her one re- 
cruit. 

Seated by her mother in the dim, old 
meetin’-house, Saloam watched her with 
meek adoration, as with placid face 
and unruffled voice she exhorted her 
brethren concerning their ‘‘ covenant 
obligations. ’’ 

That was a happy week. The Widow 
Judd continued to beam on an unworthy 
world; especially upon her little daughter, 
and fresh vegetables and strawberries con- 
tinued to adorn the supper table. 

** How do you get ’em, dear ?’’ Saloam 
asked one night. 

‘Widder Cruiser’s jug o’ oil,’’ quoting 
a famous meetin’ speech of Cap’n Wisdom 
Dicky’s, and Saloam was satisfied. 


‘¢ Ain’t it an awful close night ?’’ Saloam 
was mounting the stairs to her little bed- 
room under the eaves. ‘‘ My room’s hot- 
ter’n election. Do let’s drag our mat- 


BIT OF 


SPRING 


tresses downstairs and sleep on the kee] 
room floor.’’ 

The Widow Judd’s voice came sole: 
from the room across the landing: ‘‘ Saloan 
Augusty, there’s been fifteen 0’ yer 
buried from thet foreroom, includin’ Great 
uncle ’Paphroditas Melvin, thet died 
visit here th’ year ye wuz born, an’ I ain’t 
goin’ ter hev et used common 
stifle.” 

Conscious of having offered insult 
the family manes, Saloam 
bed. 

Deep in the night she woke with a 
Some one was stealing, inch by inch, 
the stairs and across the kitchen 
Horrid tales of tramps flashed int 
memory. She sprang out of bed 
darted into her mother’s room. 
big moon showed an empty bed wit! 
ers neatly turned back. She hurried 
into her own room, which looked 
the garden. Her mother was movinga 
the moon-patch. 

‘¢ Is she going to the well?’ murm 
the girl. 

The figure passed the old sweep and 
came part of the shadows under the 
trees. Saloam snatched a quilt, thrust her 
feet into knit slippers and was dow 
and out. Through the garden toward tl 
barn glided the widow, and shadowlike 
lowed Saloam, careful not to startle 
sleep-walker. Before them, bright 
the moonlight, lay the South Pi 
Into it, climbing the low wall, went 
widow. Saloam saw she carried a | 
She began to step about among 
early peas, picking here a pod, t 
handful. Her face was toward Salk 
an instant; she was wide-awake, 
peered about sharply, and each 
moved to a new spot she scuffled 
with her feet. When the ‘‘ mess’ 
was complete, she crossed to the str 
patch and began to work there. 

Saloam twisted her lithe body under the 
bushes, crawled, scratched and 
through the blackberries beyond, and 
noiseless as deer, to the house. At the 
door she snatched off her dusty s 
and darted upstairs. One idea filled her 
whirling brain, her mother must not know 
she had been discovered. 

The moon sank, the sun peeped 
Lyme Hills, and still Saloam lay in 
fever of misery. Her beloved, r 
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mother a thief, a hypocrite, a white sepul- 
chre! She, with her ridiculous complaints 
for the spring to eat, had dragged her 
mother into crime against the law and mor- 
tal sin against God. Was any one true? 
Did Deacon Starkey lie, and Elder Watrous 
murder? 


‘My landy laws! Ef ye don’t look 
meachin’ !’’ The Widow Judd faced at 
breakfast a white-faced, _ brilliant-eyed 
daughter. She herself was as fresh and 
serene as the morning. ‘‘ Ye eat some 0’ 
them berries thet wuz lef’ last night ; 
they'll be kinder tasty.’’ 

‘Maybe Ambrose will be down by the 
brook,’’ Saloam thought as she started for 
school. ‘Though she be consumed by the 
fire in her brain, she would do her duty 
by Pond Meadow District and its future 
Websters. The thought of Ambrose had 
been like a strong, cool wind all that burn- 
ing night. Somehow, he could mend the 
ruin of her world ; he always had. Then, 
in a sudden despair, she knew she could 
not tell Ambrose. Even from him she 
must protect her poor little mother. She 


must never see him again in the old happy, 


friendly way, his eyes would read her 
secret. 

Steadily as an Indian, Saloam lived those 
miserable days, teaching and coming home 
to a smiling mother, ready with fresh 
‘‘oreens and berries.’’ She struggled 
never to talk to Ambrose, she hid from 
him, dodged about him, fled before him, 
and then, after all, at the end of the fifth 
day, as she plodded home the long 
route through the woods she came upon 
him suddenly, seated on a rock by the 
path. 

‘*No, ye can’t hide from me this time,” 
he said, stepping in front’of her. ‘I 
"lowed ye’d come this way ’less ye went 
home by Nineveh, an’ thet’s ten mile.’’ 

‘¢Good afternoon, Ambrose.’’ 

The man’s face softened. 
ye’re sick !’’ 

‘*Ha,’? 

‘* Then ye’re plagued ’bout somethin’. 
Ye tell me what, an’ I guess we kin fix 
things up so it ’Il be all right.’’ 

‘* Nothing.’’ 

He took both her hands in his and drew 
her close to him. Her miserable eyes im- 
plored his help, but she would not speak. 

** Ye poor little girl! What is it?” 


‘« Honey, 
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Saloam trembled pitifully. He was so 
near, so comforting and strong! Then 
there slipped in among the ferns and grasses 
a little old figure, her sinful, loving 
mother. 

She wrenched her hands away, she spoke 
with all the last shreds of her worn-out 
strength. ‘* You take a great deal for 
granted, Ambrose Treadway. I never said 
I cared for you. I don’t! My affairs 
ain’t yours. Let me by!’’ She ran 
stumbling along the path for fear he might 
follow her. But Ambrose did not stir. 
Glancing back as she left the woods she saw 
him still standing in the path, his eyes on 
the ground. . 


That night the rain, long prayed for by 
the farmers, fell in sheets. Saloam, drag- 
ging through the dreary, sleepless hours, 
shivered as she heard it on her roof. 

The sun was shining on an earth, sweet 
and new-washed, as Saloam started next 
morning for school. At the gate she met 
Cap’n Wisdom Dicky,—Samuel in bap- 
tism, but rechristened by a neighborhood 
unappreciative of what it called ‘‘ them 
chucks 0’ wisdom,’’ graciously offered by 
the ancient mariner. 

‘*Mornin’, Saloam; mornin’, Cinthy. 
Ambrose Treadway he’s asked me ter go 
"long o’ him an’ his hired men over ter 
Bashan Center. Ann, she’s got ter go 
over ter Pond Meader with her burter, an’ 
though Melissy’s a-gettin’ ’long consid’ ble 
smart, yit her legs don’t sarve her much. 
So I come over ter see ef ye’d go set 
with her a spell, Cinthy, till Ann gits 
back.’’ 

‘<T’ll be right ’long, tell Melissy,’’ called 
the Widow Judd down the path in answer 
to Cap’n Wisdom’s cheerful shout. ‘‘ Ye 
an’ Ambrose air settin’ out on consid’ ble 
of ajaunt. I viewet ye won't be hum till 
come night.’’ 


That day, the last of school, Saloam re- 
warded the faithful few still in the benches 
by closing early. She hurried home 
through the woods that she might cast her 
tired body on the bed out of sight and 
sound of all the world. 

At the edge of the Judd farm she stop- 
ped in suddenly sharpened misery. She 
had caught sight of her mother stealing 
under the apple trees toward the Treadway 
farm. She remembered that Ambrose and 





‘You take a great deal for granted, Ambrose Treadway.” 


Nathan would both be gone all day, and 
that Sarah Frances never stirred farther 
than the well. Unable to go either for- 
ward or back, she crouched in the shadow 
of the barn. 

The Widow Judd made but hasty pick- 
ings. Perhaps she feared the unexpected 
in the form of a neighbor; perhaps her 
own act, viewed in the sunlight, wore a 
different face than when wreathed about by 
the moonbeams. 

When the kitchen door closed with a 
don’t-care bang, Saloam started to her 
feet, then sank down in horror with a 
quivering cry. There, in the quince bushes 


where she had hidden the first 1 


Ambrose! He leaped the wal 
beside her. 

‘¢ Don’t you dare say a word 
mother!’’ She was up on h 
backed against the barn, at bay. 

‘<T ain’t goin—’’ 

‘‘Don’t you say a word 
mother!’’ Her voice was a shr 
Ambrose gently opened 

hands and drew her down on 
him. ‘The angle of the barn 
alike from his house and from 

‘¢T’ve known this before, S 
voice was only serious, not trag 
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The girl 


rocked herself back and 
forth. ‘*Oh! Oh! Oh! I tried to keep 
it! I tried to keep it!’’ she repeated in- 
cessantly. 

With one hand Ambrose held her hands, 
with the other he stroked her hair tenderly. 
‘« Poor little girl!’’ he said once to himself, 
his voice deep with pity. 

Soothed in spite of herself, Saloam gave 
him a quick glance. He was smiling down 
on her with infinite love. 

‘* How come you to be here ?”’ 

‘¢ Mis’ Wren took one o’ her poor turns 
with her head, an’ I promised I’d stay with 
her till Nate could raise her daughter ’ long 
Bashan road. So, not ter put Cap’n Wis- 
dom out on his cruise, I sent him an’ Nate 
on together. I hed jest come out ter look 
at the quinces when I see your mother—’’ 

‘*How did you know first?’’ Saloam 
turned her face, whitened with suffering, 
to him. 

Ambrose, still stroking her hair, an- 
swered in his quiet drawl:— 

‘’Twas a night last week. Old Bully 
warn’t well, an’ I’d come out en the mid- 
dle o’ th’ night ter th’ barn, fur I thought 
I heard him kickin’. I think a sight o’ 
thet horse, though he is so old, for father 
always drove him. When I come out 0’ 
th’ barn I see somethin’ movin’ over here. 
I donno jest what I expected ter find, but 
I crep’ over kind o’ careful hidin’ en them 
same bushes, an’ pretty quick I made out 
your mother—’’ 

‘« Oh,’’ —Saloam struggled to rise. 

Ambrose held her back gently with his 
big hands. 

‘« How long ye known, honey ?”’ 

‘¢ Four nights ago.’’ 

‘‘Four nights! Well, now,’’ he laughed 
softly, ‘‘ an! I thought ye wuz sick, or th’ 
young ones hed worn ye clean through. 
Ye couldn’t tell me? No, I ’spose ye 
couldn’ t.’’ 

‘*If you tell anyone—if you speak to 
her—Ambrose Treadway, I won’t answer 
for what I’ll do to you!’ 

‘«Saloam, ye listen ter me an’ believe 
me, tew, for I’m givin’ ye th’ square truth. ’’ 
Her miserable eyes met his full of an as- 
surance of love and help. ‘‘Ye an’ me 
don’t think jest th’ same ’ bout your mother 
always, but there ain’t two minds between 
us, there ain’t two minds en this 
town, ’bout yer mother’s unrightness. 
She’s a good woman, an honest woman. 


Ever since I wuz born I’ve lived neighbor 
ter her an’ I know she’d starve before 
she’d take a potater that warn’t hers 
rightly. She’d put one o’ my apples back 
ef et blew over th’ fence ’ fore she’d touch 
et. 

‘¢Now, I’m a-comin’ ter the hull pint. 
Yer mother deems thet South Piece es 
hers. Ye’ve told meso yeself, an’ mother 
tol’ me ’fore she died how Widow Judd 
ain’t never give en ter th’ decision o’ th’ 
courts concernin’ et. ’Twarn’t but a week 
ago I heard her myself a-tellin’ ye right 
here thet th’ land an’ every vegetable 
a-growin’ there wuz hers. 

‘*Saloam,’’ each word seemed pondered 
over as it came from him, ‘‘do ye call ter 
mind a sermon Elder Watrous preached a 
week ago Sabbath ? ’ Twas ’ bout th’ small- 
ness 0’ th’ importance o’ folks acts an’ th’ 
awful bigness o’ th’ motives thet made ’em 
commit ’’em. I ain’t much on carryin’ 
away words commonly, but I’ve kept a 
hold on these he said: ‘ Motive is the es- 
sence of moral destinction.’ ‘There’s 
’bout all th’ world en them words, th’ 
height an’ depth o’ et. I’ve chewed on 
‘em consid’ble, goin’ over en my mind 
things I’ve done an’ things others has done 
ter me. 

‘*When I see your mother,—well, dear, 
et didn’t take much weighing en balanc- 
in’. I jest said them words over. She’s 
convinced she owns this ’ere South Piece, 
an’ thet’s all there is tew et.’’ 

‘‘ But the creeping out nights—’’ 

‘* Land, thet’s dreadful simple. Folks is 
so bigoted they can’t see right an’ jestice 
so she’s got ter trim her course ter their 
opinions.’’ 

‘*And you don’t think she steals?” 
The dreaded word came in a faint, wonder- 
ing voice. 

‘*Bless yer little heart, et’s me thet 
steals every day I live ’cordin ter her, an’ 
she’s got ‘judgment,’ ye an’ th’ Elder 
both says thet.’’ 

Wonder grew on the girl’s face till it 
wore a look of loving awe. She had feared 
this big, easy-going man could not under- 
stand! And lo, her little line had floated 
among the surge and tumult of the waves 
while his had sunk down, down into the 
deep places where is eternal calm. Shame 


for her own blindness made her droop be- 
fore him ; then she looked up straight into 
his eyes with the courage of atonement. 

















and believe me.” 


““Saloam, ye listen ter me 
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«¢ Ambrose, you do understand!’ 

Ambrose kissed her very softly, in silence. 
The world was so still she could hear the 
brook at the foot of the pasture talking to 
itself as it ran over the stones. 

‘There now, honey,’’ cheerfully at 
length, ‘‘’tain’t no matter ter cry over nor 
think ’bout no more ever now thet it’s all 
right between us. ’Long yesterday I ’low 


‘*The creepin’ 


I was kind o’ down, but ’twarnt over yer 
mother.’’ 

‘¢Oh, Ambrose, I had to treat you so. 
You’d have found out from me.’’ Her 
voice was very low. 

‘¢— know,’’—he kissed her again 
and she rested her head against his shoul- 
der. 

‘¢ Ve set here a piece with me,—I vow, 
et’s a year since I hed a talk with ye,— 
and by-an’-by we'll go up ter yer mother 


tergether, an’ I’ll offer ter trade off thet 
South Piece fur her little girl.’’ 


An hour later the Widow Judd, knitting 
in the kitchen doorway, was startled to see 
her daughter and Ambrose Treadway com- 
ing up the path, hand in hand like 
children. She sat there gazing at them, 
but did not rise from her chair. 





out nights.” 


‘*Good afternoon, Mis’ Judd,’’ said 
Ambrose in his cheerful drawl, ‘‘I’ve got 
a little business proposition I'd like ter talk 
over with ye.’’ 

The Widow Judd surveyed the two with 
smiling comprehension. ‘‘ Well, now, 
Ambrose, I guess thet business ain’t so 
pressin’ but thet et’ll keep over supper. 
Ye come eat some ‘long o’ us; I’ve got a 
nice mess o’ new peas an’ ‘bout th’ last 
run o’ berries.” 
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N American cities, out-of- 
doors advertising is based 
upon the theory that the 
public has no rights which 
the advertiser is bound to 
respect. There is hardly 
any - other public nuisance which you can- 
not avoid ; the exploiter of quack nostrums, 
and the latest brand of pickles and tomato 
catsup are always with us. ‘They meet us 
on the elevated railroad stairs and plat- 
forms, and add to the miseries of the 
crowded, ill-smelling cars. Every availa- 
ble ash can is used as a background for 
displaying the charms of the reigning foot- 
light favorite or the latest thing in chewing 
gum. The curbstones frequently inform 
us of the cigar we should smoke or the 
soap with which we should cleanse our- 
selves. All new building operations are 
surrounded by high board fences for hawk- 
ing a miscellaneous assortment of wares. 

No location is respected. In New York, 
Madison Square is one of the city’s most 
attractive spots; but the whole effect is 
ruined by a high board fence at the north- 
ern end. Go up to the entrance of Central 
Park, at Columbus Circle, and you will find 
it emblazoned with a mass of green, red 
and yellow, interspersed with valuable in- 
formation on face powders, breakfast foods 
and canned soups. To the literary attrac- 
tions of Herald Square must be added the 
ornate bill-board which now encompasses 
the old Broadway Tabernacle. Take aride 
onthe Harlem speedway, and you will find 
the opposite side of the river lined with 
similar announcements, ten feet high. An 
interstate commission has been formed to 
protect the Palisades from the quarryman ; 
but no one has yet interfered with the ad- 
vertiser. ‘‘ Building Lots for Sale’’ is a 
legend in huge letters, at least twenty feet 
high, that he who runs may read. One of 





the wonders of New York is still the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. 


No one appreciates this so 
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much as the advertiser. Take a walk some 
day from the New York side, and, when 
you reach the first towers, turn and look 
back. Les totts de Parts have inspired 
many a poet ; but they are nothing com- 
pared with the roofs of New York as seen 
from this splendid causeway. There they 
are, thousands of them,—bottled beers, 
baby foods, perfumes, cut plugs, automo- 
biles, baked beans, off-color magazines, 
corsets, hosiery, cures for bald heads and 
drunkenness,—a varied assortment satisfy- 
ing every human need. At Forty-second 
Street, near Bryant Park, the city is spend- 
ing about five million dollars on a new 
public library. As such it became a splen 
did display ground for the bill-board man, 
who removed his signs only when com- 
pelled by the Supreme Court. 

All embracing darkness hides most of the 
sore spots of our large cities ; but, not the 
advertising signs. As quick as the sun 
goes down, they blaze forth again in a 
million electric lights. A few years ago a 


grateful city erected a triumphal arch at 
Madison Square as a tribute to the hero of 
Manila. Every night for months there- 


after flashed out high in the heavens di- 


rectly back of the Dewey Arch a huge 
electric cucumber, at least one ndred 
feet long, inscribed with the name of a 
well-known pickle firm. In this way, too,” 
do the yellow journals pursue your tired 
brain. You no sooner escape this than 


ae way is blocked by a huge crowd facing 

a stereoptican sheet, where again y« 
the devices that have dogged you 
where in the daytime. 

The bill-board man is no respecter of 
persons or things. A few years ago the 
Windsor Hotel burned with great destruc- 
tion of life. Out of respect to the dead, 


u read 
every- 


the owner of the site, Mr. Elbridge T. 
Gerry, unctuously announced that it 
would not immediately be used again for 
money making purposes,—that is. by a 
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The attractive entrance to our metropolis 





Courtesy of the Bad/-Poster 


A London corner regarded by bill-board enthusiasts as a standard of merit. 
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new building. Mr. Gerry’s fine feeling, 
however, apparently did not rule out the 
bill-board artist. Along East Forty-seventh 
Street, for about two hundred feet, was 
built a high fence, advertising a certain 
brand of whiskey. ‘The only possible eyes 
that this could readily reach were those of 
the occupants of the house at the north- 
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attention of the New York Tenement De 
partment a few months ago. Along the 
elevated road on West Broadway the bill 
boards are thick upon the house-tops. Many 


of the houses are old-fashioned, with sloping 


roofs and dormer windows, now occupie« 
tenements. In one case the landlord had 
permitted a huge sign directly in front o 
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The typical defacement of a street. 


east corner of Fifth Avenue. This, as it 
happened, was the home of Miss Helen 
Gould, whose graciousness was especially 
manifested in the Windsor Hotel calamity. 
Unless Miss Gould was thus induced to 
purchase largely this brand of whiskey, the 
expense was all thrown away ; for, as the 
bill-board stood, it was practically invisible 
to anyone else. A sad case came to the 





the windows, entirely shutting out the light 
and air of a poor family occupying the 
attic. It had lived in total darkness for 
several weeks before the Tenement Depart- 
ment ordered the bill-board down. 

Sky fences are not the only form of the 


advertising nuisance. The public thor- 
oughfares of all our large cities are blocked 
by human derelicts acting as sandwich men, 
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‘“*Beautifying”’ a 


Great crowds make merry with sundry 
humorists in grotesque attire, frequently on 
stilts,—all in the interest of legitimate 
trade. The streets are filled at midday by 
star-gazers attempting to make out the 
legend on the tail of a heaven-kissing kite. 
You are constantly met by dignified gentle- 
men of color in flamboyant, brass-buttoned 
garb who hand you printed information as 
to where your teeth can be pulled without 
pain, gold-filled at twenty-five cents per 
cavity and crowned at one dollar and fifty 
cents per crown, Others give you cards 
which quietly let you know where you can 


bit of green sward. 








borrow money on your salary,—at any- 
where from one hundred to five hundred 
per cent. You may seek to escape this 
sort of thing by leaving town. On the 
train, however, you find that your miseries 
have only begun. Again, on the fair face 
of nature, all your old friends appear. The 
fields along the track are filled with an 
endless panorama of bill-boards. The 
farmer turns an honest penny by letting 
out his barns to patent medicine men. ‘The 
more picturesque the scene, the more 
available. You cannot avoid the adver- 
tising man even by a European tour,—that 





A characteristic iniquity.—The proprietor of this tenement in New York City earns extra 
revenue by allowing the erection of a bill-board which shuts out light and 
air from his unfortunate tenants. 
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panacea for the jaded American brain. 
Indeed, in the disfigurement of public 
places, certain European countries, espe- 
cially England, have surpassed us. No 
American has yet equaled the English adver- 
tiser who threw flashlight signs on Nelson’s 
column; of the one who painted a pill sign 
on the Foudroyant, the veteran flagship 
of England’s naval hero; or of the one 
who shut off the view of St. Paul's by 
erecting a huge bill-board on Ludgate Hill. 
One of the Swiss cantons was inspired to 
reformative measures by the attempt to 
cover the rocks in the Alps with patent 
medicine announcements. Americans also 
would not tolerate the employment of girls 
as bearers of sandwich signs; and probably 
they would rebel, if our trolley or elevated 
cars were plastered outside as well as in, as 
are the trams and busses in London. 

The votaries of this ungainly art pursue 
it with persistence and enthusiasm. They 
are thoroughly organized, hold frequent 
conventions, and have several periodicals 
devoted to their interest. That they are 
not engaged in a business which promotes 
the public welfare never occurs to them. 
In fact they take a most diabolical pride in 
their work. The hero is he whocan build 
the tallest or the longest signs; and they 
fairly idolize the man who projects his 
posters upon an especially attractive and 
conspicuous part of the landscape. These 
have their most successful efforts repro- 
duced in the trade papers as examples 
which all should emulate. Thus we read 
of the genius who was able to face the en- 
trance to Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 
cisco, with huge fences advertising high- 
balls and eczema cures, and of the one who 
similarly decorated an attractive open space 
at Wilmington. These publications seek 
examples of their art, not only here, but 
abroad. The London street corner, which 
we produce herewith, evidently represents 
the ideal for which all great bill-posters 
strive. 

The most enthusiastic claim that they 
are public benefactors; apostles, not only 
of the useful, but of the beautiful. 
They are artists in that they give to barren 
lots and scaffoldings, which otherwise would 
retain all their native ugliness, animation, 
life and intelligence. In the Bz//- Poster, 
one of their organs, a writer recently wrote 
on the subject of ‘‘ Beautiful America.’’ 
He intended to make America beautiful 
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by plastering all vacant lots and railroad 
byways with bill-boards. He shows us 
a pretty residential street in Chicago, 
built up with attractive private dwellings, 
and at the head of it erects a huge board, 
as a background to the ‘‘ one perfect food.’’ 
At the foot are planted a few shrubs,— 
thus we see how America, through the bill- 
board, is to be made beautiful. Listen to 
what he says of this masterpiece: ‘‘'To 
this picture nature furnishes the setting of 
green grass, of ivy, of sunshine, of blue 
sky. Man _ furnishes the tablet—the 
writing—the message. All of the colors 
are harmoniously blended; the shapes are 
graceful: there is nothing to irritate the 
eye or offend the perceptive organs,— 
nothing to awaken unpleasant meditation. 
It is like the unexpected call of a dove 
from the foliage of a big oak tree,—his 
call is a picture in sounds. ‘This board is 
a song in colors.’’ 

Naturally we do not like to break rough- 
ly into such a poetic dream; but many of 
us will still refuse to believe that the pat- 
ent medicine sign, even when embowered 
in ivy and rose bushes, is the final expres- 
sion of urban beauty. We shall still clamor 
for reform,—either the abolition of sign- 
boards or their severe regulation. ‘The in- 
solence of the outdoor advertiser grows by 
what it feeds on; and, at the present rate, 
rural architecture will disappear, natural 
scenery be painted out of existence and our 
greatest cities be merely the backgrounds for 
the advertiser’s skill. We have legal means 
of protecting ourselves from almost every 
other public nuisance. If the advertiser 
should follow you all over town, yelling in 
your ears that you must chew Jefferson’s 
Pepsin Gum or clean your scalp with 
Faquir’s Dandruff Cure, you would simply 
call in the police and have him put behiad 
the bars. With many people, however, 
the eye is as sensitive an organ as the ear. 
Unquestionably it can be as readily pro- 
tected. In Europe means have been found 
to fight the bill-poster; in certain Ameri- 
can cities some progress has been made. 
The most effectual reform, of course, would 
be the voluntary action of the advertisers. 

There is plenty of expert opinion against 
the practice. Unquestionably much of the 
money thus spent is wasted. In many in- 
stances, the returns are unquestionably 
large ; but, necessarily, it is a form of ad- 
vertising that appeals to an unintelligent 
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public. In Europe the mass of the people 
are less educated than here, and that may 
explain the fact that bill-posting there had 
gone to greater extremes. Of especial sig- 
nificance from this point of view, was the 
announcement of the recently formed 
‘*circus trust,’’—Barnum & Ringlers,— 
that it would dispense with bill-posters in 
the future, and spend the money in news- 
papers. Circus posters are one of child- 
hood’s greatest delights ; it is almost cruel 
to deprive the younger generation of 
them. 

There are no indications, however, that 
the circus managers will have many follow- 
ers. How, then, can the nuisance be 
reached? Are there any principles of law 
that apply? Unquestionably there are 
certain limitations to one’s use and enjoy- 
ment of his property. There are a thousand 
restrictive laws. Building regulations are 
of this class. If you try to erect a dwelling, 
or factory, or business building, you will 
immediately find that there are hundreds 
of things you cannot do. Almost every 
step you take you run up against some law. 
This, in the main, is the exercise of the 
police power ; the State’s right, that is, to 
protect itself,—especially against physical 
danger and disease. Bill-boards on the 
roofs of buildings, where they might be 
blown down, are unquestionably dangerous 
to life ; and are thus frequently prohibited. 
In Europe ownership ot property is not so 
free as here ; and the cure of the bill-board 
disease by restrictive laws is easier. Even 
here, however, the courts have found rea- 
sons for regulating the nuisance on the 
mere ground of beauty. The Court of 
Appeals in New York State has upheld cer- 
tain mild anti-bill-board laws. It has said 
that every property owner has the right 
to the enjoyment of his own property ; 
and that this right is seriously fringed if 
his neighbor uses his in an offensive way. 
Here is evidently a broad principle under 
which pretty severe laws could be passed ; 
but little has been done. 

A few laws have been adopted in large 
American cities. In Chicago, no bill- 
boards can be put up on a residence street 
or a pleasure drive without the consent of 
three-fourths of the residents. Under no 
circumstances can bill-boards be erected 
within two hundred feet of any park. No 
where can the signs have a superficial area 
of more than one hundred square feet ; 





and they must be built of sheet or galvan- 
ized iron, or other incombustible material. 
They must be set back twenty-five feet 
from the front line of the lot, and they 
may not be elevated more than ten feet 
above the line of the streets. A similar 
law has recently been passed in Cleveland. 
In Buffalo they cannot be more than seven 
feet high. In Cincinnati you cannot paint 
advertisements on fences surrounding build- 
ing operations,—a really great gain, for 
these fences are among the chief offenders. 
In San Francisco, advertising notices on 
poles are prohibited ; signs on buildings 
must not be higher than three feet, and on 
land not higher than ten. All American 
laws are of this kind ; more or less*feeble 
attempts to limit the evil,—no bold efforts 
to abolish or seriously curb it. 

More has been done abroad. Here sev- 
eral organizations have been formed to push 
the crusade. The most famous is Scapa of 
London—the popular name of the ‘‘ Society 
for Checking the Abuses of Public Adver- 
tising.’? In Belgium is the L’ Ocuvre Na- 
tionale Belge. Here the abuse is fought 
in two ways: by restrictive and prohib- 
itive laws and by the use of the tax power. 
In a spirit of paternalism certain cities, 
notably Paris, Leyden and Rome, erect 
municipal bill-boards and pillars of artistic 
design in which space is let out. In Paris 
bill-boards have been taxed since 1852. 
There is every reason in this. They are 
unquestionably property. The difficulty 
in taxing property other than real estate is 
in finding it; but bill-boards are obvious, 
and thus should be the ready prey of the 
assessor. Paris, indeed, not only thus 
keeps the nuisance under control, but gets 
a considerable revenue. In many German 
cities also bill-boards are a source of muni- 
cipal income. In London flashing electric 
signs are not allowed; placards have been 
taken away from certain conspicuous places. 
Edinburgh, perhaps, has gone furthest, for 
here, by a law passed in 1899, the munici- 
pality has the right to say where advertise- 
ments may or may not be placed. 

An attempt to tax bill-boards in the 
United States, or even seriously to restrict 
the nuisance, would probably be received 
by a profound howl. We should be told 
that we were attacking property rights; or, 
even a greater sin, striking at the famous 
American spirit of enterprise. ‘The great- 
est monstrosity always finds ready apolo- 
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gists. There is, however, nothing dis- 
tinctively American about the bill-board; 
as already shown, it is even a greater 
nuisance in Europe. The city government 
that shall first forbid it entirely, or so super- 
vise it that it shall add rather than detract 
from the appearance of the streets, will be 
called blessed. Manifestly these are the 
only two ways of combating the evil. The 
first is hardly likely to be adopted; but 
municipal regulation is not an unattainable 
ideal. Municipal Art Commissions are 
a now generally recognized branch of 
municipal administration. They pass 
upon all public works—new street plans, 
city buildings, bridges—and, in case they 
are ugly and disfiguring, can veto them. 
Why not extend this authority from 
public to private undertakings? Why 
not compel all advertisers, before putting 
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up their signs, to submit plans to such a 
commission, to be disapproved in case they 
are likely to become eyesores? The mere 
fact that such a power existed, to a great 
degree would cure the evil. The most 
offensive placards would at once disappear. 
The advertisers would call in the best ar- 
tistic talent; the improvement which has 
recently been observed in other advertising 
places would be manifest on the bill-boards. 
The best advertiser would be, not the one 
who could build the biggest letters or con- 
trive the greatest pictorial affronts, but the 
one who could make his signs most at- 
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tractive. The desecration of scenery, of 
course, should not be permitted on any 
terms. ‘This can be stopped only by the 


State governments; and, as already made 
plain, the State clearly has the necessary 
constitutional power. 
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WITH A DRAWING 





x7} SayE made a lot of Greer and 
ANS iets his heroism, and, though it 
Ki} might have been because we 
didn’t have anything better 
to do, we grew rather to en- 
joy the occupation. 
xreer didn’t. He raged a lot. He had 
been used to a busy life since he left col- 
lege, and he had nointrospection. ‘That’s 
the way Agatha Fielding put it. She said 
in her pretty dictatorial way that he be- 
longed by rights half a dozen centuries 
back,—at least, she said, her half-sister, 
Miss Dean, said so. And when Conyers 
said, with a sneer under his moustache, that 
she might have said then, as he believed 
the period lost its solvency then, she caught 
it up and said: ‘‘Oh, well,—! Perhaps 
it flowered more perfectly then!’’ And 
though we didn’t catch on ourselves exactly 






Harris 


BY HOWARD GILES 


where the point lay, we laughed like any- 
thing because Conyers looked as if he had 
the worst of it. 

There wasn’t a bit of doubt but that 
Agatha Fielding generally had the best of 
everything. So pretty a girl couldn’t haye 
anything but a good time. She was the 
only girl in the house except her half-sister, 
Miss Dean, and she wasn’t in it with 
Agatha. Not at all! 

The Fielding twins, Dick and Augustus, 
kept open house every October, and some- 
times managed to get most of the class of 
’98 for a week or two. 

There were eight of the old set, counting 
the twins, and they did the best they jolly 
well knew to make us have a good time, 
but the best bit of the whole business was 
the sister. 

We were all mad with the other fellow 
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if she was nicer to him that to the rest of 
us. And she mostly was,—to one of us! 
When my time came round, I felt a little 
too top-loftical for the earth. 

And then Greer came down, and of 
course we stood by to see him go into the 
trap. He had been living on a ranch out 
West, and I suppose the contrast was pretty 
strong. He looked at Agatha,—I suppose 
if I can’t call her by her name, I can write 
it,—he thought she was too wonderful to 
be true. And she was! to all of us,— 
Conyers included. He’sa bit ahead of the 
rest of us in brains,—wrote a book once 
about his travels in Persia, or Mongolia, or 
some place! I didn’t fear any of the fel- 
lows as much as I did Conyers. ‘That 
black pointed beard of his makes him look 
like the very devil!—along with his big 
black eyes. He’s done most things, and 
he doesn’t talk much. 

Conyers had been there before when 
Agatha was in short frocks, so he had some 
sort of acquaintance rights over the rest of 
us, though she told him the night he came 
that she had been too busy learning French 
verbs when he was there before, to remem- 
ber him. 

Miss Dean was passing just as Conyers 
told Agatha it was his good fortune to re- 
member, even if she had forgotten, and 
there was a sort of smile on her face as she 
glanced at them. She’s tall for a woman, 
and looks as if she had never opened her 
eyes. Everybody’s always awfully polite to 
her, for since her mother, Mrs. Fielding, 
died, she’s hostess. 

Miss Dean, somehow, seems very re- 
served, and a good deal older than the 
most of us. I suppose its her manner. 

Agatha wasn’t a side issue. She was 
goal and stakes, and everything generally 
combined ! ; 

Anybody could see that Conyer admired 
Agatha,—he’d have been blind if he 
hadn’t ; but that she should like him, that’s 
what shook us up a bit. She asked him 
to play golf that day,—the day he was 
hurt, and of course he was pleased as 
Punch, the beggar! She’d never asked 
one of us ! 

Well, they went ahead to the links, and 
the rest of us loafed. Miss Dean had 


gone to walk toward the head of the lake, 
and Conyers followed ; he said he wanted 
to ask her something or other, but, some- 
how, they came back different ways. I 





don’t suppose they quarreled, for they 
didn’t ever seem intimate enough for that. 
Anyway, she came back by the lower path 
by the lake, and she heard a child 
scream, and ran down to the edge, and 
there, right in front of her, one of the 
Jameses’ children, a little fellow in kilts, 
was going under for the second time. 
Conyers was coming around the lake to- 
ward them, and he saw the whole thing, 
though he was too far off to be any good. 
Miss Dean, without a single word, jumped 
into the water and caught the boy as he 
came up. She could swim, all right, but 
with her heavy skirts and the bank right 
there as straight as a tree, she couldn’t get 
along. And that’s where Greer came in. 
He’d heard the child scream too, ran down 
from the links and jumped in right after 
Miss Dean. He towed them to a place 
where they could get ashore,—it was all 
rocky and steep along that side,—and 
Conyers and Agatha got there about that 
time. Conyers caught Miss Dean and 
pulled her in, and Greer put his hand on 
one of the shelving rodes to hold on until 
Conyers could take the boy from him. I 
suppose the rock had been loosened, or 
broken, or something, for just as Conyers 
caught the boy’s arm and drew him up, a 
part of it divided and smashed down on 
Greer’s shoulder, breaking his collar bone, 
bruising his arm and generally laying him 
out. 

Greer hated the fuss and said he hadn't 
done anything beside Miss Dean, but 
nobody ever agreed with him. If Greer 
hadn’t come up at the identical moment 
he did, she and the boy would have both 
drowned beyond a doubt. Conyers said 
it made him sick. He looked like his 
grandmother’s funeral when he got there, 
but I guess it was partly because he 
couldn’t do anything himself. A man 
when he sees such a thing as that wants 
awfully to take a hand, at least I judge 
from the way we felt. 

Greer didn’t want to stay and play the 
invalid, but the twins and Miss Dean, and 
Agatha simply turned the house over for 
him—as much as he’d let them, for after 
the doctor had patched him up, and he’d 
spent a few days in his room, they put him 
on a couch in the hall where he always sat so 
he wouldn’t be lonely. He had a sort of 
levee every day. And Agatha waited on 
him hand and foot. Miss Dean was the 
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proper person, we thought, to do that, as 
she was the one Greer had saved; but she 
didn’t seem to think it her duty. She was 
all there, you know, sympathetic, and so 
on, but there wasn’t any of the min- 
istering angel about her. We jolly well 
thought she could have left Agatha free if 
she tried, but Agatha—it took us a long 
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too, but he didn’t see that I noticed him. 
Somehow I began to make out that Greer 
fancied Miss Dean more than Agatha, and 
I wondered if Greer wasn’t just the god 
out of the machine for her. I wanted 
Agatha to catch on, for, of course, if it 
wasn’t for her pure, good nature she'd 
have been bored into blue fits. 





1 wanted to send her a wireless 


time to get to it—she didn’t want to be free! 
She liked it! 

She was as important over it as if she 
were a nurse with a red cross badge, and 
she kept Greer so busy, as we could see— 
admiring her, that he didn’t have time to 
feel any pain. 

Miss Dean always had a bright word for 
Greer, but she was always passing by, you 
might say. Once I saw Greer’s eyes fol- 
low her—we were all in the hall—in a way 
that gave me a new idea. Conyers saw it, 


message that she was an idiot. 


The rest of us sulked. Conyers—some- 
how I couldn’t place the way he felt; none 
of us ever could—looked like our professor 
of chemistry when he’d been mixing things 
to a finish. I didn’t know what Conyers 
particular compound was, but I could see 
analyzing it didn’t give him pleasure. At 
first I thought it was because Agatha was 
so interested in Greer, but something 
opened my eyes a bit. The first suspicion 
was when I saw Conyers had discovered 
that Greer was in love with Miss Dean. 
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His black eyes had a gleam about them! 
Well, I never set up for an observer, but 
I began to observe, and I discovered that 
Miss Dean could look like a princess— 
really. 

One evening, we had just gone into the 
hall from dinner, and Greer was on his 
couch near the fire, with Agatha hovering 
near him like a white butterfly—Conyers 
asked Miss Dean to sing. He spoke ina 
rather low voice, and as I was sitting near 
I happened to hear him under the chatter 
—everybody was talking at once, and I 
was surprised, for I didn’t know Miss 
Dean could sing a note. Agatha sings, 
but I’d as soon expect the Sphinx to sing 
as her half-sister. 

She turned around when Conyers asked 
her, and I got another surprise. She 
didn’t look like the same woman; her eyes 
like cut steel, and a smile so far off and 
contemptuous, I think if I’d been Con- 
yers I’d have shaken in my shoes. She 
looked superb! Knocked out my old idea 
of her. Expression has a lot to do with 
faces, and hers always looked as if every 
bit had been covered up; but when Con- 
yers spoke, very harmlessly, I thought her 
face was simply transformed, like fire play- 
ing over all. 

It was just for a second, and when she 
spoke her voice was quite soft and indif- 
ferent. 

“‘T never sing now—except for my 
friends.’’ It floored me! She said it as 
simple as you’d say ‘*Good morning.’’ 
Conyers sat looking at her, stroking his 
beard, and he didn’t seem surprised. 

‘‘Then I can never—’’ He began 
looking straight into her eyes, as I could 
see over the top of my paper. Jenkins 
was telling his automobile story for the 
seventh time, and the others were trying 
to hurry him up by applauding before the 
right time. 

‘* You are my brothers’ guest,’’ she in- 
terrupted, and bending her head slightly, 
she got up and went across the hall to 
where the others were. 

That was my introduction to the affair, 
and there was a sort of fatality about the 
way; I kept on getting sequels to it. It 
came about time and again, that I’d hear 
them say things, and I must say I was 
curious, but if there’s anything low and 
sneaking, I’ve always thought it was eaves- 
dropping! But what in Beelzebub are 
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you to do when you can’t help yourself? 

The very next day, as I came downstairs 
on my way to the boy’s room to clean my gun, 
—they’ d told me it was a disgrace, —I heard 
Greer ask Miss Dean if she would sing him 
something. He was alone, for a wonder, 
and I can’t imagine how he knew she sang, 
but he asked her. She hesitated a bit, and 
he noticed it, and said quickly: ‘If 
you’d rather not—”’ ‘Qh, I will,’’ she 
said, smiling, but she looked as white as a 
sheet of paper. I went on to the den and 
left the door open, —I don’t call that eaves- 
dropping,—and she sat down at the piano, 
and with a short prelude began to sing. 
I don’t remember what she sang. —Good 
Lord ! it was her voice, the words didn’t 
matter. It reminded you of nightingales 
and velvet, and all the fine things you’d 
ever wanted to do and be, and how far 
you’d missed them! Then I saw Conyers. 
He came walking round the house and 
stopped right in line with the window and 
stood there like a stone image. He knew 
it was Miss Dean singing ;—he recognized 
it all right ! I don’t know why, but I be- 
gan to feel sorry for Conyers. 

The next day Agatha played chess with 
Greer. It was raining like fury, and we all 
sat round and watched Agatha. Greer 
didn’t look as if he understood his luck ; 
he seemed to be up against something or 
other, and thinking hard. Miss Dean had 
a headache, and didn’t come down to 
luncheon. Well, after luncheon I was so 
beastly bored with the other fellows, and 
so angry with Agatha about the duel she 
kept up with Greer, that I went into the 
library and rooted out a book and a com- 
fortable chair, moved round behind the cur- 
tains in the bay window, and prepared to 
go to sleep. As I said, the curtains 
screened me from the rest of the room, and 
I didn’t think it necessary,—who would ? 
—when I heard the door open, to sing out, 
‘*Here am I!’’ like that talkative bird 
in the boy’s pocket in the second reader. 
But before I knew it, I wished I had! 
Some one else came in and shut the door, 
and I heard Conyers say: ‘* You needn’t 
get up to go away, Margaret! I mean to 
talk to you.’”” My mouth fairly fell open, 
and Miss Dean’s voice was simply frozen. 
‘*You have no right to speak to me at 
all!’’ she said, ‘* Kindly open the door.” 
‘<7 will not !’’ Conyers said furiously. 

I own I was never more curious and ut- 
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terly dumfounded in all my short and simple 
years, but I’d nevertheless have given any- 
thing short of my head to get out of the box 
Iwas in! If they stood still and merely 
fired blank cartridges at each other and 
didn’t prowl !—But, in exciting scenes on 
the stage, actors always prowl,—go ranting 
round all over the place with their hands 
in the breasts of their buttoned up coats, 
and make all sorts of discoveries. Well, I 
simply had to chance it, and hear every 
word! If they found me—I calculated 
when the next train would leave. 

‘* You are writing to Greer?’’ Conyers 
went on behind me, his voice as hard as 
nails, and I thought he was pretty imperti- 
nent. Shedidn’tsayaword. ‘‘Isawhim 
write a note to you,’’ Conyers was kind 
enough to explain, ‘‘ and slip it into a book 
and send it to you. Quite a charming 
idea,—romantic, deeply original! ’’ ‘* Don’t 
sneer at Mr. Greer,’’ she said clearly, ‘* he 
is worth a thousand of such men as you!’’ 

That was straight from the shoulder, if 
anything ever was, and [I fairly ached to 
see how Conyers took it. ‘I don’t doubt 
you are right,’’ he said. ‘‘ Mr. Greer is 
everything I am not, and therefore I sup- 
pose you are going to marry him !’’ There 
was a silence you could have cut with a 
knife. ‘‘Why don’t you tell me? I 
might be the first to hear it,—for old 
acquaintance sake!’’ Somehow Miss 
Dean seemed to think this the last straw, for 
her voice, for all is was so low, was so 
passionate I would hardly have recognized 
it. ‘*I would no more marry Mr. Greer 
than I would marry you!’’ ‘* And that is 
as strong as you can put it, is it?” *‘* Yes, 
—quite as strong.’’ ‘‘ And yet, I remem- 
ber—’’ Conyers began and then stopped 
dead as if he had seen a ghost. ‘‘ You 
remember, you mean, when I used to be in 
love with you,’’ she said steadily. I 
squirmed and prayed for help. 

‘¢T am not blaming you,’’ she protested 
politely. ‘I said, at first, I took you ax 
pied de la lettre. And when you didn’t 
write, and the boys spoke in their letters 
of how popular and gay you were,—that 
you were engaged to some pretty girl,—I 
cared. Yes, I cared a good deal.’’ She 
spoke reflectively and casually, and I won- 
dered just how Conyers felt. 

‘*T had a good deal of faith in human 
nature,’’ Miss Dean went on, ‘‘ and it took 
some time for me to understand how little 
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it all had meant to you. I had two or 
three letters and a ring you’d given me, 
but I knew it would be silly to send them 
back to you when you’d forgotten the 
whole episode—so I dropped them in the 
lake.’’ She was talking as quietly as you 
please in that slow, rich voice of hers, and 
I didn’t lose a word. ‘‘ Margaret—’’ 
Conyers tried to speak, but she interrupted. 
‘*Wait, please! I want to explain to you 
why it isn’t necessary, as I told you the 
other day, for you to feel that you owe me 
any apology.’’ Her voicestung. ‘‘ You’ve 
been of such service to me! I’m grateful. 
It’s enabled me to grow beyond myself of 
that time—my very crude and impression- 
able self. I could no more care for you 
now,’’ her voice rang with a decision, 
‘*than I could be that girl again !’’ 

I thought Conyers deserved an uncom- 
mon kicking, but I felt a little sorry for him. 
‘I didn’t know I had entirely gotten over 
it,” Miss Dean continued. ‘‘ Until I saw 
you flirting with Agatha I had supposed 
I'd always care for you—that one couldn't 
put such a thing—when it had meant 
something—aside ; but when I saw you 
passing on to her, what you had given me 
—why, then I knew just what I had been 
saved from, what you’d saved me from!”’ 
‘¢So [ have been your preserver from the 
fate of being my wife ?’’ he said, laughing 
disagreeably. ‘‘From being a very un- 
happy woman,’’ she corrected. ‘There 
was a long silence, and then I heard her 
walk across the room to the door. ‘‘ Wait! 
Just one moment!”’ he begged, and I could 
hear his quick steps as he got in front of her. 
‘You say you are not the same woman 
—that you couldn’t be the one you used 
to be. Couldn’t you, can’t you, look at 
my side and see that I have changed—that 
I’m not the same person I was?’ He 
spoke persuasively, gently, as if things 
still hung in the balance, though it seemed 
to me they had been very carefully weighed 
and found wanting. ‘‘No. You're older. 
It’s rather a habit with you now, before it 
was an impulse.’’ ‘‘The one impulse I 
can’t outgrow, Margaret!’’ 

Apparently she shrugged her shoulders, 
for he said quickly: ‘‘If you are thinking 
of Agatha—’’ he broke off impatiently. 
‘«She’s outside the question—merely a 
pretty, silly sort of a girl” (I'd like to 
give him one for that!) ‘‘and of a type 
that could no more be interested in 
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me than lin her. One 
a girl like her for each 
ment—but when one’s in love with a 
woman, and has been a cad to her, and 
can’t apologize without being more so, and 
is so bitterly ashamed that he’d like for 
her to trample on him—that’s different.’’ 

My nerves were so unstrung between a 
sneaking sort of sympathy for Conyers 
and a hearty wish that he would get out 
before I was discovered, that I felt a per- 
fect wreck. 

‘‘T’ve been ashamed to the dust for six 
years,’’ Conyers went on. ‘At first I 
thought less and less about it and meant 
merely a summer flirtation, each of us 
would forget, and then, just before I 
graduated, something happened to put a 
new light on things—too late for it to make 
any difference. One of my classmates—a 
fellow whose father had made alot of money 
as a ward politician and had handed down 
the money and the manners of the ward to 
his son—got to talking about a girl he’d 
met during his last vacation out West, 
and been engaged to. He went back to 
college and forgot all about her, he said, 
saw somebody else he liked better, and got 
so he didn’t open the girl’s letters. She 
wrote every week for a long time. He 
picked up a handful of letters out of his 
drawer and studied the dates, laughing a 
little—they were six or seven months 
back—and then he tossed them over to 
me. ‘Conyers, you are going in for 
writing you say, I’ll make you a present 
of them!’ Conyers paused. ‘‘Irecom- 
mended thechap. Hewasacad!’’ ‘*What 
did you say ?’’ Miss Dean asked, and her 
voice had a tone of interest she couldn’t 
keep out. ‘‘I didn’t say anything,’’ Con- 
yers answered. ‘‘I punched his head 
until the other fellows—there was a crowd 
of us in his rooms—pulled me off, and then 
I felt sick—sick with shame that he and 
I were in the same boat, but I didn’t 
have any right to sit in judgment on him.’’ 

Another long pause. ‘‘It’s been a long 
expiation,’’ I heard him say at last, ‘‘the 
sort of one that will sting as long as a man’s 
memory lasts. But I want you to know 
—now that I’ve at last a chance to tell 
you—that the girl I was too brutally a fool 
to appreciate six years ago, is the woman 
I love now, when it doesn’t matter to any 
one but me.’’ 

I know anybody would say I could have 
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put my fingers in my ears, but I'll be 
blessed if I could! Just let anybody 
try it, that thinks so, and he’ll blamed 
well find out! I fairly hung on by my 
eyelids to hear what Miss Dean would say 
next. ‘*I don’t know why you tell 
me this,’’ she said in a very low voice, 
rather nervous, I thought, but I was under 
such a strain myself! ‘It’s because I love 
you ’’—he said that much-used set of 
words just as if they were originally his, 
and they really made an impression,—on 
me! _ I could see he was in earnest.—** It 
doesn’t give me any rights. It’s the per- 
fect revenge for you,—the very essence ! 
I’m aware of the justice that I’ve got to 
suffer,—as I’ve been suffering dll these 
years,—with shame. But now it’s worse, 
not the loss of my self respect only, but 
you!’’ ‘Don’t feel that,’’ she said low 
and quickly. ‘‘It is horrible,—that I 
should want revenge! It is all over, and 
should never have been discussed.’’ ‘‘ Ah, 
—!’’ he said gently. ‘‘ Then, good-by!’’ 

I wanted to send her a wireless message 
that she was an idiot ! Somehow I wanted 
to back Conyers! It seemed to me it was 
a lot finer for him to acknowledge his sins, 
—play alone hand without any trumps in 
telling her. But women—! 

‘*You’re going?’’ she said. ‘‘Yes,”’ 
‘¢]—-I—’’ Then there was a little com- 
motion like something falling, and I heard 
Conyers spring forward and say:—‘‘ Mar- 
garet !’’ in a way that showed he was 
badly frightened, and he smashed a vase 
and poured water over the carpet, and I 
judged from my rack of suspense that she 
had fainted ; and when I heard him say: 
‘« Darling,’’ I did put my fingers in my 
ears,—it looked a little too mean to listen 
when she couldn’t ! 

I sat there a mortal hour, it seemed to 
me, and St. Anthony and his old gridiron 
was a feather bed to my state! I could hear 
them talking in a muffled sort of way, and 
I felt Greer wasn’t in it. Then, I heard 
the door open with a loud click, and I 
felt at liberty to unfasten my ears. It 
was Agatha. ‘‘Well,’’ she cried, and I 
grinned. I have an imagination as well 
as ears. 

‘Don’t you think I’d make a good 
brother, Agatha?’’ Conyers demanded 
triumphantly. Agatha gave a little shriek. 
‘« The best ever !’’ she said, delightfully. 


We were all pleased, —not including Greer ! 
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THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOVE 


By Anna Katharine Green 


AUTHOR OF “ THE LEAVENWORTH CASE,” ‘THE AMETHYST BOX,” ETC, 


CHAPTER IX.—ConrTINUED 


ATER, it was all explained. 
Mr. Grey, looking like an- 
other man, came into the 
room where I was endeav- 
oring to soothe his startled 
daughter and devour in 

secret my own joy; taking the sweet girl 

in his arms, he said, with a calm ignoring 
of my presence, at which I secretly 
smiled :— 

‘‘This is the happiest moment of my 
existence, Helen. I feel as if I had recov- 
ered you from the brink of the grave.’’ 

‘‘Me? Why, I have never been so ill 
as that.’’ 

‘‘I know; but I have felt as if you were 
doomed ever since I heard, or thought I 
heard, in this city, and under no ordinary 
circumstances, the peculiar cry which 
haunts our house on the eve of any great 
misfortune. I will not apologize for my 
fears ; you know that I have good cause 
for them, but to-day, only to-day, I have 
heard from the lips of the most arrant 
knave I have even known, that this cry 
sprang from himself with intent to deceive 
me. He knew my weakness ; knew the 
cry ; he was in Darlington manor when 
Cecilia died ; and, wishing to startle me 
into dropping something which I held, 
made use of his ventriloquial powers (he 
had been a mountebank once, poor 
wretch), and, with such effect, that I have 
not been a happy man since, notwithstand- 
ing your daily improvement and continued 
promise of recovery. But I am happy 
now, relieved and joyful; and this mis- 
erable being,—would you like to hear his 
story? Are you strong enough for any- 
thing so tragic? He is a thief and a mur- 
derer, but he has feelings, and his life has 





been a curious one, and strangely inter- 
woven with ours. Do you care to hear 
about it? He is the man who stole our 
diamond.’’ 

My patient uttered a little cry. 

*¢Q, tell me,’’ she entreated, excited, 
but not unhealthfully ; while I was in an 
anguish of curiosity I could with difficulty 
conceal. 

Mr. Grey turned with courtesy towards 
me and asked if a few family details would 
bore me. I smiled and assured him to 
the contrary. At which he settled himself 
in the chair he liked best and began a tale 
which I will permit myself to present to you 
complete and from other points of view 
than his own. 

Some five years before, one of the great 
diamonds of the world was offered for sale 
in an Eastern market. Mr. Grey, who 
stopped at no expense in the gratification 
of his taste in this direction, immediately 
sent his agent to Egypt to examine this 
stone, and if he discovered it to be all that 
was claimed for it, and within the reach of 
a wealthy commoner’s purse, to buy it. 
Upon inspection, it was found to be all that 
was claimed with one exception. *In 
the center of one of the facets was a flaw, 
but, as this was considered to mark the 
diamond, and rather add to than detract 
from its value as a traditional stone, with 
many historical associations, it was finally 
purchased by Mr. Grey and placed among 
his treasures in his manor-house in Kent. 
Never a suspicious man, he took delight in 
exhibiting this acquisition to such of his 
friends and acquaintances as were likely to 
feel any interest in it, and it was not an 
uncommon thing for him to allow it to pass 
from hand to hand while he pottered over 
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his other treasures and displayed this and 
that to such as had no eyes for the dia- 
mond. 

It was after one such occasion that he 
found, on taking the stone in his hand to re- 
place it in the safe he had had built for it in 
one of his cabinets, that it did not strike his 
eye with its usual force and brilliancy, and 
on examining it closely, he discovered the 
absence of the tell-tale flaw. Struck with 
dismay, he submitted it to a still more rigid 
inspection, when he found that what he 
held was not even a diamond, but a worth- 
less bit of glass, which had been substituted 
by some cunning knave for his invaluable 
gem. 

For the moment his humiliation almost 
equaled his sense of loss ; he had been so 
often warned of the danger he ran in letting 
so priceless an object pass around under 
all eyes but his own. His wife and friends 
had prophesied some such loss as this, not 
once, but many times, and he had always 
laughed at their fears, saying that he knew 
his friends, and that there was not a scamp 
amongst them. But now he saw it proved 
that even the intuition of a man well versed 
in human nature is not always infallible, 
and, ashamed of his past laxness and more 
ashamed yet of the doubts which this ex- 
perience called up in regard to all his 
friends, he shut up the false stone with his 
usual care and buried his loss in his own 
bosom, till he could sift his impressions 
and recall with some degree of probability 
the circumstances under which this ex- 
change could have been made. 

It had not been made that evening. Of 
this he was positive. ‘The only persons 
present on this occasion were friends of 
such standing and repute that suspicion in 
their regard was simply monstrous. When 
and to whom, then, had he shown the 
diamond last? Alas, it had been a long 
month since he had shown the jewel. 
Cecilia, his youngest daughter, had died in 
the interim; therefore his mind had not been 
on jewels. A month!—time for his precious 
diamond to have been carried back to the 
East! Time for it to have been re-cut! 
Surely it was lost to him forever unless he 
could immediately locate the person who 
had robbed him of it. 

But this promised difficulties. He could 
not remember just what persons he had 
entertained on that especial day in his little 
hall of cabinets, and, when he did succeed 





in getting a list of them from his butler, he 
was by no means sure that it included the 
full number of his guests. His own 
memory was execrable, and in short he 
had but few facts to offer to the discreet 
agent sent up from Scotland Yard one 
morning to hear his complaint and act 
secretly in his interests. He could give 
him carte blanche to carry on his inquiries 
in the diamond market, but little else. 
And while this seemed to satisfy the agent, 
it did not lead to any gratifying result to 
himself, and he had thoroughly made up 
his mind to swallow his loss and say noth- 
ing about it, when one day a young cousin 
of his living in great style in an adjoining 
county, informed him that in some mysteri- 
ous way he had lost from his collection of 
arms a unique and highly priced stiletto 
of Italian workmanship. 

Startled by this coincidence, Mr. Grey 
ventured upon a question or so which led 
to his cousin’s confiding to him the fact that 
this article had disappeared after a large 
supper given by himtoa number of friends 
and gentlemen from London. This piece 
of knowledge still further coinciding with 
his own experience, caused Mr. Grey to 
ask for a list of his guests, in the hope of 
finding among them one who had been in 
his own house. 

His cousin, quite unsuspicious of the 
motives underlying this request, hastened 
to write out this list, and together they 
pored over the names, crossing out such 
as were absolutely above suspicion. When 
they had reached the end of the list, but 
two names remained uncrossed. One was 
that of a rattle-pated youth who had come 
in the wake of a highly reputed connection 
of theirs, and the other that of an Ameri- 
can tourist who gave all the evidences of 
great wealth and had presented letters to 
leading men in London which had insured 
him attentions not usually accorded to 
foreigners. ‘This man’s name was Fair- 
brother, and the moment Mr. Grey heard 
it, he recalled the fact that an American 
with a peculiar name, but with a reputation 
for wealth, had been among his guests on 
the suspected evening. 

Hiding the effect produced upon him 
by this discovery, he placed his finger on 
this name and begged his cousin to look up 
its. owner’s antecedents and present repu- 
tation in America; but not content with 
this, he sent his own agent over to New 
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York—whither, as he soon learned, this 
gentlemen had returned. ‘The result was 
an apparent vindication of the suspected 
American. He was found to be a well- 
known citizen of the great metropolis, 
moving in the highest circles and with a 
reputation for wealth won by an extraordi- 
nary business instinct. 

To be sure he had not always enjoyed 
these distinctions. Like many another 
self-made man, he had risen from a menial 
position in a western mining camp, to be 
the owner of a mine himself and so up 
through the various gradations of a success- 
ful life to a position among the foremost 
business men of New York. In all these 
changes he had maintained a name for 
honest, if not generous, dealing. He 
lived in great style, had married and was 
known to have but one extravagant fancy. 
This was for the unique and curious in art, 
a taste which, if report spoke true, cost 
him many thousands each year. 

This last was the only clause in the re- 
port which pointed in any way towards 
this man being the possible abstractor of 
the Great Mogul, as Mr. Grey’s famous 
diamond was called, and the latter was too 
just a man and too much of a fancier in 
this line himself to Jet a fact of this kind 
weigh against the favorable nature of the 
rest. So he recalled his agent, double- 
locked his cabinets and continued to con- 
fine his display of valuables to articles 
which did not suggest jewels. Thus three 
years passed, when one day he heard men- 
tion made of a wonderful diamond which 
had been seen in New York. From its 
description he gathered that it must be the 
one surreptitiously abstracted from his 
cabinet, and when, after some careful in- 
quiries, he learned that the name of its 
possessor was Fairbrother, he awoke to his 
old suspicions and determined to probe 
this mysterious matter to the bottom. But 
secretly. He still had too much consid- 
eration to attack a man in high position 
without full proof. 

Knowing of no one he could trust with 
so delicate an inquiry as this had now be- 
come, he decided to undertake it himself, 
and for this purpose embraced the first 
opportunity to cross the water. He took 
his daughter with him because he had re- 
solved never to let his one remaining child 
out of his sight. But she knew nothing 
of his plans or reason for travel. No one 
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did. Indeed, only his lawyer and the 
police were aware of the loss of his dia- 
mond. 

His first surprise on landing was to learn 
that Mr. Fairbrother, of whose marriage he 
had heard, had quarrelled with his wife 
and that in the separation which had oc- 
curred, the diamond had fallen to her share 
and was consequently in her possession at 
the present moment. 

This changed matters, and Mr. Grey’s 
only thought now was to surprise her with the 
diamond on her person and by one glance 
assure himself that it was indeed the Great 
Mogul. Since Mrs. Fairbrother was re- 
ported to be a beautiful woman and a great 
society belle, he saw no reason why he 
should not meet her publicly, and that very 
soon. He therefore allowed himself to 
accept invitations and attend theaters and 
balls, though his daughter had suffered 
from her voyage and was not able to ac- 
company him. But, alas! he soon learned 
that Mrs. Fairbrother was never seen with 
her diamond and, one evening after an in- 
troduction at the opera, that she never 
talked about it. So there he was balked 
on the very threshold of his enterprise, 
and, recognizing the fact, was preparing to 
take his now seriously ailing daughter 
south, when he received an invitation to a 
ball of such a select character that he de- 
cided to remain to it, in the hope that 
Mrs. Fairbrother would be tempted to put 
on all her splendor for so magnificent a 
function and thus gratify him with a sight 
of his own diamond. During the days 
that intervened he saw her several times 
and very soon decided that, in spite of her 
reticence in regard to this gem, she was 
not sufficiently in her husband’s confidence 
to know the secret of its real ownership. 
This encouraged him to attempt piquing 
her into wearing the diamond on this 
occasion. He talked of precious stones 
and finally of his own, declaring that he 
had a connoisseur’s eye for a fine diamond, 
but had seen none as yet in America to 
compete with a specimen or two he had 
in his own cabinets. Her eye flashed at 
this and, though she said nothing, he felt 
sure that her presence at Mr. Ramsdell’s 
house would be enlivened by her great 


jewel. 
So much for Mr. Grey’s attitude in this 
matter up to the night of the ball. It is 


interesting enough, but that of Abner 
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Fairbrother is more interesting and much 
more serious. 

His was indeed the hand which had 
abstracted the diamond from Mr. Grey’s 
collection. Under ordinary conditions he 
was an honest man. He prized his good 
name and would not willingly risk it, but 
he had little real conscience, and once his 
passions were aroused nothing short of the 
object desired would content him. At 
once forceful and subtle, he had at his 
command infinite resources, which his 
wandering and eventful life had heightened 
almost to the point of genius. He saw this 
stone, and at once felt an inordinate desire 
to possess it. He had coveted other men’s 
treasures before, but not as he coveted 
this. What had been longing in other 
cases was mania in this. ‘There was a 
woman in America whom he loved. She 
was beautiful and she was splendor-loving. 
To see her with this glory on her breast 
would be worth almost any risk which his 
imagination could picture at the moment. 
Before the diamond had left his hand he 
had made up his mind to have it for his 
own. He knew that it could not be 
bought, so he set about obtaining it by an 
act he did not hesitate to acknowledge to 
himself as criminal. But he did not act 
without precautions. Having a _ keen 
eye and a proper sense of size and color, 
he carried away from his first view of it a 
true image of the stone, and when he was 
next admitted to Mr. Grey’s cabinet room 
he had the means provided for deceiving 
the owner whose character he had sounded. 

Notwithstanding this he might have 
failed in his daring attempt if he had not 
been favored by a circumstance no one 
could have foreseen. A daughter of the 
house, Cecilia by name, lay critically ill at 
the time, and Mr. Grey’s attention was 
more or less distracted. Still the proba- 
bilities are that he would have noticed 
something amiss with the stone when he 
came to restore it to its place, if just as he 
took it in his hand there had not risen in 
the air without a wierd and wailing cry 
which at once seized upon the imagination 
of the dozen gentlemen present, and so 
nearly prostrated their host that he thrust 
the box he held unopened into the safe 
and fell upon his knees, a totally unnerved 
man, crying: — 

‘*The banshee ! 
daughter will die !’’ 


the banshee! My 
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Another hand than his locked the safe 
and dropped the key into the distracted 
father’s pocket. 

Thus a superhuman daring conjoined 
with a special intervention of fate had made 
the enterprise a successful one; and Fair- 
brother, believing more than ever in his 
star, carried this invaluable jewel back with 
him to New York. The stiletto—well, the 
taking of that was a folly, for which he had 
never ceased to blush. He had not stolen 
it; he would not steal so inconsiderable an 
object. He had merely put it in his pocket 
when he saw it forgotten, passed over, 
given to him as it were. ‘That the risk, 
contrary to that involved in the takjng of 
the diamond, was far in excess of the grat- 
ification obtained, he realized almost im- 
mediately, but having made the break, and 
acquired the curio, he spared himself all 
further thought of the consequences, and 
presently resumed his old life in New York, 
none the worse to all appearances for these 
escapades from virtue and his usual course 
of fair- and open dealing. 

But he was soon the worse from the jeal- 
ousy of the wife which his new possession had 
possibly won for him. She had answered all 
his expectations as mistress of his home and 
the exponent of his wealth; and for a year, 
nay, for two, he had been perfectly happy. 
Indeed he had been more than that, he 
had been triumphant, especially on that 
memorable evening when, after a cautious 
delay of months, he had dared to pin that 
unapproachable sparkler to her breast and 
present her thus bedecked to the smart set 
—her whom his talents, and especially his 
far-reaching business talents, had made 
his own. 

Recalling the old days of barter and sale 
across the pine counter in Colorado, he 
felt that his star rode high, and for a time 
was satisfied with his wife’s magnificence 
and the prestige she gave his establish- 
ment. But pride is not all even to a man 
of his daring ambition. Gradually he be- 
gan to realize, first, that she was indifferent 
to him, next, that she despised him, and, 
lastly, that she hated him. She had dozens 
at her feet, any of whom was more agree- 
able to her than her own husband ; and, 
though he could not put his finger on any 
definite fault, he soon wearied of a beauty 
that only glowed for others, and made up 
his mind to part with her rather than let 
his heart be eaten out by inappeasable 
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longing for what his own good sense told 
him would never be his. 

Yet, being naturally generous, he was 
satisfied with a separation, and, finding it 
impossible to think of her as other than 
extravagantly fed, waited on and clothed, 
he allowed her a good share of his fortune 
with the one proviso, that she should not 
disgrace him. But the diamond she stole, 
or rather carried off in her naturally high 
handed manner with the rest of her jewels. 
He had never given it to her. She knew 
the value he set on it but not how he 
came by it, and would have worn it quite 
freely if he had not very soon given her to 
understand that the pleasure of doing so 
ceased when she left his house. As she 
could not be seen in it without occasioning 
public remark, she was forced, though 
much against her will, to heed his wishes, 
and enjoy its brilliancy in private. But 
once, when he was out of town, she dared 
to appear with this fortune on her breast, 
and again, while on a visit west, and her 
husband heard of it. 

Mr. Fairbrother had had the jewel set to 
suit him, not in Florence, as he had said, 
but by a skilful workman he had picked 
up in great poverty in a remote corner of 
Williamsburg. Always in dread of some 
complication, he had provided himself with 
a second facsimile in paste, this time of an 
astonishing brightness, and this facsimile 
he caused to be set precisely like the true 
stone. Then he gave the workman a 
thousand dollars and sent him back to 
Switzerland. This imitation in paste he 
showed nobody, but he kept it always in 
his pocket, why, he hardly knew. Mean- 
time, he had one confidant, not of his 
crime, but of his sentiments towards his 
wife, and the determination he had secretly 
made to proceed to extremities if she con- 
tinued to disobey him. 

This was a man of his own age or older, 
who had known him in his early days, and 
had followed all his fortunes. He had been 
the master of Fairbrother then, but he was 
his servant now, and as devoted to his in- 
terests as if they were his own,—which 
they were, in a way. For eighteen years 
he had stood at the latter’s right hand, 
satisfied to look no further, but, for the 
last three, his glances had strayed a foot or 
two beyond his master, and taken in his 
master’s wife. 

The feelings which this man had for 
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Mrs. Fairbrother were peculiar. She was 
a mere adjunct to her great lord, but she 
was a very gorgeous one, and, while he 
could not imagine himself doing anything 
to thwart him whose bread he ate, and to 
whose rise he had himself contributed, yet 
if he could remain true to him without in- 
juring her, he would account himself 
happy. ‘The day came when he had to 
decide between them, and, against all 
chances, against his own preconceived no- 
tion of what he would do under these cir 
cumstances, he chose to consider her. 

This day came when in the midst of 
growing complacency and an intense inter- 
est in some new scheme which demanded 
all his powers, Abner Fairbrother learned 
from the papers, that Mr. Grey, of English 
Parliamentary fame, had arrived in New 
York on an indefinite visit. As no cause 
was assigned for the same beyond a natural 
desire on the part of this eminent states- 
man to see this great country, Mr. Fair- 
brother’s fears reached a sudden climax, 
and he saw himself ruined and forever dis- 
graced if the diamond now so unhappily 
out of his hands should fall under the eyes 
of its owner, whose seeming quiet under its 
loss had not for a moment deceived him. 
Waiting only long enough to make sure 
that the distinguished foreigner was likely 
to accept social attentions, and so in all 
probability would be brought in contact 
with Mrs, Fairbrother, he sent her by his 
devoted servant a peremptory message, in 
which he demanded back his diamond ; 
and, upon her refusing to heed this, fol- 
lowed it up by another, in which he ex- 
pressly stated that if she took it out of the 
safe deposit in which he had been told she 
was wise enough to keep it, or wore it so 
much as once during the next three 
months, she would pay for her presumptien 
with her life. 

This was no idle threat, though she 
chose to regard it as such, laughing in the 
old servant’s face and declaring that she 
would run the risk if the notion seized her. 
But the notion did not seem to seize her 
at once, and her husband was beginning 
to take heart when he heard of the great 
ball about to be given by the Ramsdeils 
and realized that if she were going to be 
tempted to wear the diamond at all, it 
would be at this brilliant function given in 
honor of the one man he had most cause 
to fear in the whole world. 
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His man seeing the emotion he was 
under, watched him closely. They had 
both been on the point of starting for New 
Mexico to visit a mine in which Mr. Fair- 
brother was interested, and he waited with 
inconceivable anxiety to see if his master 
would change his plans. Evidently he did 
not, for his preparations went on and, three 
days before the ball, they started. But on 
reaching the first stop, Mr. Fairbrother, 
without any explanations, took a room at 
a hotel, saying he was tired and that he 
was going to bed for forty-eight hours,— 
this to the clerk at the office, with a per- 
emptory injunction that he should not be 
disturbed. But to his man he said that 
he was going back to New York to obtain 
his diamond from Mrs, Fairbrother. As 
the means he would probably have to em- 
ploy might not be to his credit, the other 
was to take his place in his room and pass 
himself off as Fairbrother. If on the lat- 
ter’s return he found that the subterfuge 
had been successful and his absence had not 
been discovered, he would hand the other 
over a check which would make him an 
independent man at once. 

The latter knew what this all meant. He 
understood what was in his master’s mind 
as well as if he had taken him into his full 
confidence, and openly accepted his part 
of the business with seeming alacrity even, 
to the point of supplying Fairbrother with 
suitable references as to the ability of one 
James Wellgood to fill a waiter’s place at 
the most fashionable function. It was not 
the first he had given him. Seventeen 
years before he had written the same 
minus the last phrase. But that was when 
he was the master and Fairbrother the 
man. .But he did not mean to play the 
part laid out for him, for all his apparent 
acquiescence. No sooner had the New 
York millionaire passed out of the base- 
ment door than he donned his oldest suit 
and followed him. Riding in another car, 
and denying himself everything likely to 
bring him into contact with his master, he 
entered Jersey City on the same train and 
crossed on the same ferry boat. Skilful 
in just such work, he managed to keep 
sufficiently near the unsuspicious Fair- 
brother in his passage up the city, to be 
almost at his heels when this owner of one 
of New York’s most notable mansions en- 
tered with a spruce air the doors of a 
prominent caterer, 


Understanding the plot now and having 
everything to fear for his mistress, he 
walked the streets some hours in a state of 
great indecision. Then he went up to her 
apartment. But he had no sooner come 
within sight of it than a sense of disloyalty 
struck him and he slunk away only to come 
sidling back when it was too late and she 
had started for the ball. 

Trembling with apprehension, but still 
strangely divided in his impulses,—wish- 
ing to serve master and mistress both with- 
out disloyalty to the one or injury to the 
other, he hesitated and argued with him- 
self till his fears for the latter drove him to 
Mr. Ramsdell’s house. 

The night was a stormy one.” The 
heaviest snow of the season was falling, 
with a high gale blowing down the Sound. 
As he approached the house which as we 
know is one of the modern ones in the 
Riverside district, he felt his heart fail 
him. But as he came nearer and got the 
full effect of glancing lights, seductive 
music and the cheery bustle of crowding 
carriages, he saw in his mind’s eye such a 
picture of his beautiful mistress threatened, 
unknown to herself, in a quarter she little 
realized, that he lost all sense of what had 
hitherto deterred him and making then 
and there his great choice, looked about 
for the entrance, with the full intention of 
seeing and warning her. 

But this, he presently perceived, was 
totally impracticable. He could neither 
go to her nor expect her to come to him; 
meanwhile time was passing, and if his 
master were there— The thought made 
his head turn dizzy, and situated as he 
was, among the carriages, he might have 
been run over in his confusion if his eyes 
had not suddenly fallen on a lighted win- 
dow, the shade of which had been left up 
through inadvertence or by some caprice 
of those within. 

Within this window, which was only a 
few feet above his head, stood the glowing 
image of a woman clad in pink and spark- 
ling with jewels. Her face was turned 
from him, but he recognized her splendor 
as that of the one woman who could never 
be too gorgeous for his taste; and alive to 
this unexpected opportunity, he made for 
this window with the intention of shouting 
up at her and so attracting her attention. 

But this proved futile, and, driven at 
last to the end of his resources, he tore 
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out a slip of paper from his note-book and, 
in the dark and with the blinding snow in 
his eyes, wrote the few broken sentences 
which he thought would best warn her, 
without compromising his master. The 
means he took to reach her with this note 
[ have already related. As soon as he saw 
it in her hands he fled the place and took 
the first train back to the town where his 
master had left him, trembling, old, and 
suffering more than that master did when 
he joined him a few days later with blood 
on his conscience. 

Such is the real explanation of the well- 
nigh unintelligible scrawl found in Mrs, 
Fairbrother’s hand after herdeath. As to 
the one which left Miss Grey’s bedside for 
this same house, it was, alike in the writing 
and sending, the loving freak of a very 
sick but tender-hearted girl. She had 
noted the look with which Mr. Grey had 
left her and, in her delirious state, thought 
that a line in her own hand would convince 
him of her good condition and make it 
possible for him to enjoy the evening. She 
was, however, too much afraid of her nurse 
to write it openly, and though we never 
found that scrawl, it was doubtless not very 
different in appearance from the one with 
which I had confounded it. The man to 
whom it was entrusted stopped for too many 
warming drinks on his way for itever to 
have reached Mr. Ramsdell’s house. He 
did noteven return home that night, and 
when he did put in an appearance the next 
morning, he was dismissed. 

This takes me back to the ball and Mrs. 
Fairbrother. She had never had much 
fear of her husband till she received his old 
servant’s note in the peculiar manner 
already mentioned. This, coming through 
the night and the wet and with all the 
marks of hurry upon it, did impress her 
greatly and led her to take the first means 
which offered of ridding herself of her 
dangerous ornament. ‘The story of this 
we know. 

Meanwhile, a burning heart and a 
scheming brain were keeping up their 
deadly work a few paces off under the iim- 
passive aspect and active movements of the 
caterer’s newly-hired waiter. Abner Fair- 
brother, whose real character no one had 
ever been able to sound, unless it was the 
man who had known him in his days of 
struggle, was one of those dangerous men 
who can conceal under a still brow and a 
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noiseless manner the most violent passions 
and the most desperate resolves. He was 
angry with his wife, who was deliberately 
jeopardizing his good name, and he had 
come there to kill her if he found her 
flaunting the diamond in Mr. Grey’s eyes 
and though no one could have detected 
any change in his look and manner as h¢ 


passed through the room where these two 
were standing, the doom of that fair 
woman was struck when he saw the eager 
scrutiny and indescribable air of recogni- 


tion with which this long defrauded gentle 
man eyed his own diamond. 

He had meant to attack her openly, 
seize the diamond, fling it at Mr. Grey’s 


feet, and then kill himself. That had been 
his plan. But when he found, after a 
round or iwo among the guests, that no 


body looked at him, and nobody recog- 
nized the well-known millionaire in the au- 
tomaton-like figure with the formally ar- 
ranged whisker and sleekly combed hair, 
colder purposes intervened, and he asked 
himself if it would not be possible to come 
upon her alone, strike his blow, possess 
himself of the diamond, and make for parts 
unknown before his identity could be dis- 
covered. He loved life even without the 
charm cast over it by this woman. - Its 
struggles and its hard bought luxuries fas- 
cinated him. If Mr. Grey suspected him, 
why, Mr. Grey was English, and he a re- 
sourceful American. If it came to an issue, 
the subtle American would win if Mr. 
Grey were not able to point to the flaw 


which marked this diamond as his own. 
And this, Fairbrother had provided against, 
and would succeed in if he could hold his 
passions in check and be ready with all his 
wit when matters reached a climax. 

Such were the thoughts and such the 


plans of the quiet, attentive man who, 
with his tray laden with coffee and ices, 
came and went an unnoticed unit among 
twenty other units similarly quiet and sim- 


ilarly attentive. He waited on lady after 
lady, and when, on the reissuing of Mr. 
Durand from the alcove, he passed in 
there with his tray and his two cups of 
coffee, nobody heeded and nobody re- 
membered. 

It was all over in a minute, and he came 
out, still unnoted, and went to the supper 
room for more cups of coffee. But that 
minute had set its seal on his heart for- 


ever, She was sitting there alon: with her 
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side to the entrance, so that he had to 
pass around in order to face her. Her ele- 
gance and a certain air she had of remote- 
ness from the scene of which she was the 
glowing center when she smiled, awed him 
and made his hand loosen a little on the 
slender stiletto he held close against the 
bottom of the tray. But such resolution 
does not easily yield, and his fingers soon 
tightened again, this time with a deadly 
grip. 

He had expected to meet the flash of the 
diamond as he bent over her, and dreaded 
doing so for fear it would attract his 
eye from her face and so cost him the sight 
of that startled recognition which would 
give the desired point to his revenge. But 
the tray, as he held it, shielded her breast 
from view, and when he lowered it to strike 
his blow, he thought of nothing but aiming 
so truly as to need no second blow. He 
had had his experiences in those old years 
in a mining camp, and he did not fear to 
fail in this. What he did fear was her 
utterance of some cry,—possibly his name. 
But she was stunned with horror, and did 
not shriek,—horror of him whose eyes she 
met with her glassy and staring ones as he 
slowly drew forth the weapon. 

Why he drew it forth instead of leaving 
it in her breast he could not say. Possibly 
because it gave him his moment of gloating 
revenge. But, when in another instant, her 
hands flew up, and the tray tipped, and 
the china fell, the revulsion came, and his 
eyes opened to two facts: That the instru- 
ment of death was still in his grasp, and 
that the diamond, on whose possession he 
counted, was gone from his wife’s breast. 

It was a horriblemoment. Voices could 
be heard approaching the alcove,—laugh- 
ing voices that in an instant could take on 
the note of horror. And the music,— 
ah! how low it had sunk, as if to give place 
to the dying murmur he now heard issuing 
from her lips. . But he was a man of iron. 
Thrusting the stiletto into the first place 
that offered, he slid out with his tray, 
calm, speckless and attentive as ever, dead 
to thought, dead to feeling, but aware, 
quite aware in the secret depths of his 
being that something besides his wife had 
been killed that night, and that sleep and 
peace of mind and all pleasure in the past 
were gone forever. 

It was not he I saw enter the alcove and 
come out with news of the crime. He left 


this rdle to one whose antecedents could 
better bear investigation. His part was to 
play, with just the proper display of horror 
and curiosity, the ordinary menial brought 
face to face with a crime in high life. He 
could do this. He could even sustain his 
share in the gossip, and for this purpose 
kept near the other waiters. The absence 
of the diamond was all that troubled him. 
That brought him at times to the point of 
vertigo. Had Mr. Grey recognized and 
claimed it? Ifso, he, Abner Fairbrother, 
must remain James Wellgood, the waiter, 
indefinitely. This would require more be- 
lief in his star than ever he had had yet. 
But as the moments passed, and no con- 
tradiction was given to the universally re- 
ceived impression that the same hand 
which had struck the blow had taken the 
diamond, even this cause of anxiety left his 
breast, and he faced people with more and 
more courage till the moment when he 
suddenly heard that the diamond had been 
found in the possession of a man perfectly 
strange to him, and saw the Inspector pass 
it over to Mr. Grey. 

Instantly he realized that the crisis of 
his fate was upon him. If Mr. Grey was 
given time to identify this stone, he, Abner 
Fairbrother, was lost and the diamond as 
well. Could he prevent this? There was 
but one way and that way he took. Making 
use of his ventriloquial powers—he had 
spent a year on the public stage in those 
early days, playing just such tricks as these 
—he raised the one cry which he knew 
would startle Mr. Grey more than any 
other in the world, and when the diamond 
fell from his hand, as he knew it would, 
he rushed forward and, in the act of 
picking it up, made that *exchange which 
not only baffled the suspicions of the 
statesman but restored to him the dia- 
mond, for whose possession he was now 
ready to barter half his remaining days. 

Meanwhile this latter had had his own 
anxieties. During this whole long eve- 
ning, he had been sustained by the convic- 
tion that the diamond of which he had 
caught but one passing glimpse was the 
Great Mogul of his once famous collection. 
So sure was he of this, that at one moment 
he found himself tempted to enter the 
alcove, demand a closer sight of the dia- 
mond and, thus settle the question then 
and there. He even went so far as to 
take in his hands the two cups of coffee 
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which should serve as his excuse for this 
intrusion, but his naturally chivalrous in- 
stincts again intervened, and he set the 
cups down again—(this I did not see)— 
and turned his steps towards the library 
with the intention of writing her a note in- 
stead. But though he found paper and 
pen to hand, he could find no words for 
so daring a request, and he came back 
into the hall, only to hear that the woman 
he had contemplated addressing, had just 
been murdered and her great jewel stolen. 

The shock was too much, and as there 
was no leaving the house now, he retreated 
again to the library where he devoured his 
anxieties in silence till hope revived again 
at sight of the diamond in the Inspector’s 
hand, only to vanish in still greater anxiety 
under the machinations of one he did not 
2ven recognize when he took the false 
ewel from his hand. 

The American had outwitted the Eng- 
lishman and the triumph of evil was com- 
plete. 

Or so it seemed. But if the English- 
man is slow he is sure. Thrown off the 
track for the time being, Mr. Grey had 
only to see a picture of the stiletto in the 
papers, to feel again that despite all ap- 
pearances, Fairbrother was really not only 
at the bottom ofthe thefts from which his 
cousin and himself had suffered, but of 
this frightful murder as*well. He made 
no open move—he was a stranger in a 
strange land and much disturbed besides 
by his fears for his daughter—but he 
started a secret inquiry through his old 
valet whom he ran across in the street, and 
whose peculiar adaptability for this kind of 
work he well knew. 

The aim of these inquiries was to deter- 
mine if the person whom two physicians and 
three assistants were endeavoring to nurse 
back to health on the top of a wild plateau 
in a remote district of New Mexico, was the 
man he had once entertained at his own 
board in England, and the adventures thus 
incurred would make a story in itself. But 


THE 


END. 
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the result seemed to justify them. Word 
came after innumerable delays, very trying 
to Mr. Grey, that he was not the same 
though he bore the name of Fairbrother 
and was considered by every one around 
there to be Fairbrother, and Mr. Grey, 
ignorant of the relations between the mil- 
lionare master and his man which some- 
times led to the latter’s personifying the 
former, was confident of his own mistake 
and bitterly ashamed of his own suspicions. 

But a second message set him right. A 
deception was being practiced down in 
New Mexico, and this was how this spy 
of his had found it out. Certain letters 
which went into the sick-room were sent 
away again, and always to one address. 
Let some one look up this address and see 
what manner of man it was who received 
them. 

This gave Mr. Grey personally some- 
thing to do, for he would trust no one else 
with a message involving the honor of a 
possibly innocent man, and as the place 
was near and the duty apparent he took 
the short journey involved and succeeded 
in getting a glimpse of one James Well- 
good. This time he recognized the man 
to be Fairbrother, for this time he scru- 
tinized him, and satisfied now that he 
would be making no mistake, he left a per- 
emptory summons behind him which, being 
given to this wretched man, convinced him 
of the uselessness of his struggle and 
brought him next day into Mr. Grey’s 
presence, with the results already detailed. 


Mr. Grey and his daughter learned very 
soon of my relations to Mr. Durand, but 
through the precautions of the Inspector 
and my own powers of self-control, no 
suspicion has ever crossed their minds ef 
the part I once played in the matter of the 
stiletto. 

This was amply proved by the invitation 
Mr. Durand and I have just received to 
spend our honeymoon at Darlington 
Manor. 
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JAMES FARLEY, STRIKE-BREAKER 


The Professional Strike-Breaker who has an Army of 
Forty Thousand Men Ready to do his Bidding ; Not 
an Enemy of Labor, but simply “Out For Business” 


By B. T. Fredericks . 






[Yasj}HE Interborough Rapid 
OMee > Transit Company, which 
operates the subway and el- 
y wl evated railroads in the City 
K CSE of New York, couldn’t get 
along with its men. The 
ES employed on its trains the high- 
est paid and supposedly most skilful motor- 
men in the United States. Most of them 
were left over from the old steam engine 
days of the road, and they were all mem- 
bers of the great Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers which extends all over the 
country. The other men, the conductors, 
the ticket sellers, the ticket choppers and 
all the rest also belonged to a powerful labor 
union, the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees. 
Somehow they all had grievances,—a 
never ending list. As fast as one trouble 
was adjusted, another cropped up. Last 
fall a crisis came. The company’s officials 
declared that the unions, not themselves, 
were running the roads. A strike was im- 
minent. 

‘*We’ll have to send for Jim Farley,” 
said the General Manager. 

Now, James Farley has been summoned 
by many railroad companies in the last ten 
years. In no single case where he has 
responded and taken hold of capital’s end 
of a fight with labor, has labor won the 
fight. That is his business. He is the 
boss strike breaker. 

Farley came. He agreed to operate the 
roads, whatever the unions might do. He 
made plans to that end, and prepared to 
carry them out. But it was the eve of a 
presidential election, and there were rea- 
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sons why a strike would never do. The 
President of the company overruled his 
subordinates. The company compromised, 
and Farley went back home. The union 
men chuckled. They believed the com- 
pany did not dare to risk a strike. 

‘‘We’re too strong for you,’’ some of 
them told him, ‘‘you’ve had your way 
with surface trolley roads, but this is a big 
job. You couldn’t do this.’’ 

‘«Boys,’’ said Farley, ‘‘if I have to 
break a strike on these roads, it will be the 
easiest job I ever tackled. The result 
will surprise you.’’ 

Well, it came a few weeks ago. The 
company rebelled against further exactions, 
and this time there was no presidential 
campaign to consider. The men struck,— 
and in twenty-four hours their strike was 
broken and dead. 

As the striking motormen left their cages 
and the guards their platforms, as the 
ticket choppers quit and the ticket sellers 
packed up and departed, new men, each 
knowing what he had to do, and, with a 
fair knowledge of how to do it, appeared 
from nowhere and from everywhere, as it 
seemed, and stepped into the vacant places. 
A steamboat carrying fifteen hundred of 
them was moored near the terminal yards 
ready to turn out its cargo the moment the 
strike was declared. Organized bodies of 
strike-breakers poured in from Pennsyl- 
vania, from the West, from New England, 
from all over the country. 

The new men reported to Farley, went 
to work, and for the most part stayed at 
work, deaf alike to persuasion, threats, 
jeers and entreaties. The trains ran poorly 
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James Farley. 


If the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania nullifies the Miners’ License Law this year, a war to the death 
may be expected between the mine owners and the mine workers, and this man, who has never 
failed to break a strike, will then probably lead the non-union forces. 


at first, then a bit better, then better still. 
There never was a time when they were 
stopped altogether. From the time the 
first train moved, seven minutes after the 
old men quit, the strike was a failure. The 
national officers of the unions hastened to 
repudiate it, and the only recourse of five 
thousand men left without a living, was to 
beg for jobs from the company they had 
defied. Farley had won another fight for 
capital. 

It has been the same story in every strike 
the man has undertaken, though it has 
been a longer job in most cases. Some of 
his men have been killed, property has 
been wrecked. Farley himself has had his 
share of rough experiences. It has been 


pistols and shot-guns against stones and 
clubs,—and shot-guns too,—on the other 
side. But the result has always been the same 
in the long run. Farley broke the Water- 
bury car strike, the long and bitter street 
railroad battle in and around Scranton, the 
Richmond strike,—the list is almost inter- 
minable. Less than a year ago the mere 
fact that he and his men were on a steam- 
boat in a harbor waiting to jump into a 
great strike in San Francisco, if it was de- 
clared, brought the unions to terms, and 
secured peace to the city. 

It is quite a new profession, this strike 
breaking, a curious evolution of modern 
industrial conditions. Farley himself in- 
vented it and has made it. By it he has 
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grown rich. He commands an army of 
railroad men, ready to go anywhere at an 
hour’s notice at his call, prepared to face 
anything. Naturally the question arises, 
what manner of man is this who can enlist 
a great corps of reliable working men to 
fight against the working man’s fetish, the 
labor unions ? 

In and out of an upper Broadway office 
building, devoted principally to theatrical 
agents and promoters of amusements, there 
often passes a tall, rather angular man, 
something under forty years old. His hair 
is thin, even to baldness. His face is sallow 
but pleasant. A black moustache covers 
thin lips above a good chin. He speaks 
slowly, evenly and without emotion. At 
times his speech becomes almost a drawl. 

That is Farley, or rather that is one view 
of him. From a back room in that office 
building he broke the Interborough strike. 
In the room is aroll top desk, a telephone, 
a lounge, and a few chairs. One or two 
photographs of trotting horses and of strike 
scenes decorate the walls. 

This was office, bedroom and everything 
else to Farley for the first four days of the 
strike. He ate there, slept there,—if he 
did sleep ; nobody ever caught him at it. 
He seemed always to be sitting beside the 
telephone, cigar in mouth, giving orders. 
Messenger boys came in and out with tele- 
grams ; furtive men stole in and whispered 
things to him; stalwart, rough looking men 
reported progress to him. He never tired. 
His lieutenants did, but the boss strike- 
breaker himself seemed made of iron. 

Now there is nothing of the desperado 
in the appearance of this sedate-looking 
business man as he passes in and out. In 
the street, you would walk past the Farley 
you see there, probably without a second 
glance. This Farley loves a good story, 
likes a good horse, is a pleasant, genial, 
companionable person. He talks little, 
never about himself, but he is a good lis- 
tener. If you are very observant, you will 
see that nothing around him escapes his 
keen, blue eyes. 

That is the Farley they know up in 
Plattsburg, N. Y., where he has a fine res- 
idence, and on the northern New York and 
New England trotting circuits around 
which he travels every summer with his 
string of nine trotters. That is Farley, the 
country gentleman who has made three- 
quarters of a million or so out of strike- 


breaking, and takes life easy between 
strenuous periods. 

But there is another Farley; the man 
who goes out with the motorman on the 
platform of the first car in a strike where 
there is trouble. That Farley is exasper- 
atingly cool, but his orders snap from un- 
der his black moustache. If attacked, he 
is a whirlwind. That is the Farley the 
strike mobs know and fear. 

In the Richmond strike Farley carried 
his life in his hands.” The cars ran through 
a fusilade of bullets. The boss strike- 
breaker went to his quarters after one trip 
an picked the birdshot left by the point 
blank discharge of a ducking gun, out of 
the side of his face. 

A few nights afterward two of his men 
were arrested on a trumped-up charge and 
ordered to an immediate hearing before a 
remote justice of the peace. They knew 
what that meant. 

Farley was at a club in Richmond when 
he got the news. He rose and put on his 
coat to go with the arrested men. Several 
of his companions insisted on accompany- 
ing him. Whenthey reached the justice’s 
house he was not at home, as they had 
expected. The two men were released. 

Half way back to Richmond a crash of 
glass was heard from the forward carriage, 
in which Farley’s men were riding. A 
mob of strikers had attacked it. 
Quick as a flash Farley sprang into the 
road and rushed single-handed to the 
rescue of his men. The mob scattered 
at the mere sight of him and fled, with bul- 
lets from his revolver whistling about their 
ears. 

That is the Farley the strike-breaking 
army knows and follows. A large section 
of it is composed of men whom he has 
beaten in past struggles and who learned 
to respect him for the courage and resolu- 
tion with which he fought them and his 
forbearance afterward. Once a strike is 
broken he is always willing to intercede for 
the victims. For hundreds he has secured 
re-employment after the fight is over, and 
ever afterward these are his devoted ad- 
herents whenever and wherever he may 
want them. He fights fair, they say, and 


he keeps his word. 

Farley himself professes no enmity to- 
ward labor-unions. He regards his profes- 
sion purely as a business proposition. If 
he goes in thoroughly beyond that, he looks 
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upon himself rather in the light of a bene- 
factor, a sort of necessary brake on the 
wheels of the labor coach when its drivers 
start it too fast down the steep hill. Ina 
talk I had with him after the Interborough 
strike, he expressed his views quite frankly. 

‘¢ Enemies ?’’ said he, ‘‘ why, I suppose 
I have a few, but working men in general 
are not against me. Not even the labor 
union men regard me as an enemy alto- 
gether. Some of the best friends I’ve got 
are in the unions. 

‘“‘You see, they know that it’s pure 
business with me. If I didn’t do this 
work somebody else would. Then I’m 
always willing to help a good man to a job 
when I can do it. And let me tell you 
this: I never went into a strike in which 
labor was paid less than two dollars a day, 
and I don’t think I ever will. Most of the 
strikes I have ever broken were not over 
questions of wages at all, but over some 
other question. Half the time it’s been 
recognition of the unions, meaning the 
union leaders.’’ 

How he came to adopt strike breaking 
as a business, is exactly what might be ex- 
pected. Being hard up, he took a place 
as a special policeman in the Brooklyn car 
strike in the winter of 1895. Ona partic- 
ularly cold and stormy night early in the 
strike, he was the only one of the twenty 
or so thus employed to.be found at his 
post. For reward they made him a rounds- 
man in command of the rest, and he made 
them do their duty. They put him then 
in charge of a section of territory, with in- 
structions to keep the cars moving. There 
were no lapses in that particular territory 
while Farley was there. That strike left 
him with a pure record. 

Soon afterward came the Philadelphia 
street railway strike. The bigger pay and 
the chances of promotion drew him there 
eas it did others among the Brooklyn strike- 
breakers. He was put first in charge of a 
district. Next they set him at keeping 
time books. Wherever he went the men 
he worked with liked him, and seemed 
naturally to follow his lead. And when 
the Philadelphia strike was beaten, he led a 
dozen or so of them to a strike in Cleve- 
land. There the idea came to him that, 
for a man who understood the railroading 
business thoroughly, and knew where to find 
men he could rely on, there was a profita- 
ble business to be done in helping railroad 
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corporations through their labor troubles. 
He decided to be the man. 

He set to work first to learn railroading 
in its every branch. He found plenty of 
assistance when his object was known. 
One corporation passed him along to an- 
other when he wanted to move. Wherever 
he went he made new friends among the 
men, and kept track of such as he thought 
he might want when his time came. And 
soon he undertook to beat a small strike on 
his own account. He knew he could do 
it, and he did. Then he got more men 
and tried breaking a bigger strike. He 
won that, and so his deeds went on grow- 
ing. ; 

His method of strike breaking is per- 
fectly simple. It is to assemble on the 
scene of trouble men who will run the street 
cars, whatever the danger may be. When 
he has got the men there he starts the 
cars, and after that he keeps them running, 
no matter what happens, until the strikers 
are tired out. He runs his own commissa- 
riat and feeds his men himself. They re- 
ceive wages larger than union rates in sim- 
ilar occupations. If they are injured 
Farley sees that they get proper medical 
attendance till they are convalescent. 
Then he sees that they are provided for 
afterward. 

The financial reward that comes to a 
man of this kind is large. Farley is richer 
now probably than he ever dreamed of 
being. He is absolutely without fear, so 
he is happy. The risks he takes do not 
trouble him in the least. He can get prac- 
tically any sum he demands for his work, 
for corporations must at times beat strikes, 
and so far he is the only man who has 
proved he can do the job. It comes high 
to employ James Farley, but then the re- 
sult is certain. His business has grown 80 
that he maintains a recruiting office and a 
representative in every big city, and the 
number of men he has at command is 
almost unlimited. He himself says that he 
has forty thousand experienced railroad 
men of various grades on whom he can 
call. He could probably add as many 
more if he needed them. 

The time may come when he will need 
them all. Some time this year the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania will hand down a 
decision on the appeal of the coal mining 
companies against the constitutionality of 
the law requiring coal miners to be licensed 
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by the State. If that decision finds the 
law unconstitutional, and the law is an- 
nulled, the greatest labor battle in the his- 
tory of the coal regions will not be long 
delayed. This law once out of the way, 
the mine owners will be able to import non- 
union miners into the coal regions, and to 
put them to work at once. Nobody down 
there doubts that the mine owners will do 
so. If they do, it will be a death blow to 
the Amalgamated Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica; and the miners will strike. They 
have more demands on the companies to 
make anyway,—for an eight hour day, for 
full recognition of the unions, and much 
more. Success has made them bold. 
Should the court’s decision be unfavorable 
to them, they may not wait for the non- 
union miners to appear on the scene. 

If that strike comes, the coal corpora- 
tions know that they must break it at any 


cost. That will mean stockades about the 
mines, barracks at pit mouths, and finally 
desperate attempts by the strikers to stop 
the coal trains. But there is a new gov- 
ernor, not a Stone, but a Pennypacker, in 
the executive chair in Pennsylvania now. 
Capital thinks that under him it will have 
a fair chance to win. 

It needs only a man to organize the 
forces that capital will bring in,—a man to 
break the strike, in fact. There is be- 
lieved to be just one man in the whole 
country with the daring, the executive 
ability, and the capacity for organization 
which such a situation demands. He has 
been serving along apprenticeship at strike- 
breaking, and he has never yet had a fail- 
ure. That is the man who, if a great coal 
strike comes, is likely to get the job of 
breaking it. Keep your eye on him. His 
name is Farley. 


FREIGHT RATES AND DEATH RATES 


Regulating the Land of Disasters 


By Ellery Sedgwick 


HE New York Sum, acutest 


of newspapers and recog- 





nized organ of capital, has 
pay this to say in its discussion 
of the attempt of the American people to 
settle the question of railroad rates m the 
way the people want it settled :— 

‘Forty-five state governments, one 
national government and two national 
party organizations are busily engaged. Is 
it not rather absurd that so much force 
should be expended in the accomplishment 
of what the owners of the roads can do 
almost in the twinkling of an eye ?’’ 





By ‘‘ owners,’’ the Sum presumably does 
not mean the shareholders, but the boards 
of directors, whose ownership can scarcely 
be questioned by a generation of Americans 
educated under the corporation system. 
These gentlemen can indeed settle in the , 
twinkling of an eye what freight rates are 
‘*just and reasonable,’’ precisely as they 
can settle whether the death rate on Amer- 
ican railroads is just and reasonable, or 
whether it is better business to cut it down 
to a fraction by the introduction of the 
Block System. 


Freight rate and death rate; they can 
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settle one as easily as the other. Is it not 
absurd then, as the Sum says, that so 
much force should be expended to accom- 
plish what the directors can do in the 
twinkling of an eye? 

Patently it is absurd, as the intelligence 
of this country knows. Whether they like 
it or not, the wisest men in charge. of 
American railways to-day believe in giving 
the people what the people insist upon 
having, rather than waiting until the peo- 
ple take it. For on rights too long with- 
held the people exact heavy interest. 

It is scarcely a secret that the highest 
officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad favor 
some measure of governmental supervision 
in freight rates, lest these same freight 
rates become altogether a matter for gov- 
ernmental supervision. Once convince the 
directorates of American railroads that the 
American people mean to settle the death 
rate question as well, and the old cry of 
‘We are business men, and mean to run 


’ 


our business in our own way,’’ will lose its 
vogue. ‘That is the cry which is leading 
to government regulation, and which, if it 
is not hushed, will lead to government 
ownership. 

Seven months ago this Magazine took up 
in earnest the cause of the Block System 
as the one sure way of cutting the death 
rate. The papers helped us. The people 
helped us. Two months ago we made in 
this column the specific proposal that every 
one of the three hundred thousand people 
who buy this Magazine should write to their 
Congressman demanding that the bill for the 
gradual introduction of the Block System, 
on our railroads, introduced by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission and heartily 
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endorsed by the President in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress, be reported and passed. 
Numbers of our readers accepted the sug- 
gestion. One wrote that he had written 
his Congressman and, after persuading ten 
friends to do the like, was setting out to 
secure the signatures of the one hundred 
most influential men of his district to as 
many letters addressed to their Congress- 
man. This gave us an idea. To anyone 
of our readers who will send us his address, 
we will send not only a copy of the bill, 
but a letter endorsing the bill as well, all 
ready for his signature and the address of 
his Congressman. We prefer this plan to 
the circulation of a petition. Mere signa- 
tures are too casually given to arouse a 
legislator to anything like the degree of 
interest he will show in a succession of let- 
ters. 

There are many indications that Congress 
will meet late this summer in special session. 
The President, with a nation to overhaul 
in just four years, is not in favor of long 
vacations for the nation’s law makers. Be- 


fore then there is time,—not too much, 





but enough,—to create in the minds of 
returning Congressmen a clear cut im- 
pression of a duty that must be done. 

The reform is in the air. During these 
last months some railroads have been try- 
ing to make their advertising more effective 


by adding in bold-faced type : 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM PROTECTS 
OUR PASSENGERS 


Every wreck adds to the newspaper com- 
ment. Every survivor of a wreck adds 
another irreconcilable enemy to the out- 


worn reliance upon train rules for the pro- 
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tection of life, another voice for the adopt- 


ion of the Block System. 


Month after month we have set down the 
arguments for the Block System, which ap- 
peal to thinking men and women. But 
there are facts which cry out louder than 
arguments against this annual slaughter, in- 
evitable under the system of to-day,—facts 
told by those who, with their own eyes, 
have seen the hideous ruin which a wreck 
causes, Of all those who have been wit- 
nesses of wrecks, of those who have lost 
friends, brothers, wives, husbands, chil- 
dren, we ask with great earnestness that 
they send us accounts of those wrecks and 
of their consequences, Their true stories, 
far more than anything in our power to 
say, will help to arouse the American peo- 
ple from their sluggishness and Congress 
to action. 

Every letter so received will be ac- 
knowledged, and, where possible, pub- 
lished, with or without signature, as 
the writer directs. 

Toward the close of last year, Lord Claud 
Hamilton, a railroad man of distinction, 
was desired by the Great Eastern Railway 
Company of England, to study the railroads 
of this country that he might return and 
incorporate our Yankee notions in the 
British system of transportation. The 
American system of dividends has ap- 
pealed to British shareholders. Our meth- 





ods seemed worth studying. The patriotic 
American may well listen with shame to the 
words of his report. 

‘«The result of my observations,’’ said 
Lord Claud Hamilton to his stockholders, 
‘¢is, that we have very little to learn from the 
American system in worxing our railways. 
* * * What struck me during the time I 
was in America was the terrible. prevalence 
of accidents to passenger trains, due mainly 
to the absence of the Block System, to 
single lines, to bad equipment or bad 
roads. And when I was invited to copy 
American systems of working, I asked my- 
self what would the Great Eastern 
shareholders say to such a record as re- 
gards accidents to passengers as I am 
about to give you here. I was in America 
seventeen days, and during that time over 
one hundred passengers were killed and one 
hundred and sixty injured in collisions and 
accidents to passenger trains, * * * Dur- 
ing the year there were three thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-seven killed and fifty- 
one thousand three hundred and forty- 
three injured. Now that is a most appalling 
record, and there is no doubt the American 
public and the American press are deeply 
impressed with the enormity of the loss 
of life !’’ 

Dividend hunting is a noble sport, and 
the British are good sportsmen, but here is 
a barrier they have no stomach for. Shall 


we shame ourselves while they point at us? 
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ABDICATION OF ARTILLERY BILL 


By Sewell Ford 


WITH A DRAWING 


N at least one respect is the 
anniversary of the battle of 
Podger’s Neck unique in 
American history. It is a 
movable date. Sometimes it 
falls in winter, again in the 
spring, and occasionally in 
summer. Never heard of the battle of 
Podger's Neck, you say? Then you do not 
know Lum Sniffen. Lum was there. 

At last account Lum was living up back of 
Sebec Lake, in the State of Maine. Two or 
three times a year, generally when the roads 
were at their best, Lum would drive down to 
Foxcraft with cord-wood. For those periodical 
visits Lum had a fixed programme. First he 
sold his wood, next he had his jug filled, and 
then, in the back room of a grocery store on 
Main street, he would proceed to celebrate 
the anniversary of the battle of Podger’s 
Neck. 

An unlovely, wizened, dried-up, little, old 
sinner was Lum Sniffen. He had thin, faded 
locks, rat eyes and a long, thin nose the color 
of an old, rawhide boot. There was about 
him an air of vixenish ill will to all. His 
voice reminded you of a disturbed hornet. 
You might suspect that Mr. Sniffen was lack- 
ing in personal charm. Well, he was. 

Yet, for all that, he was an entertaining 
old chap. Even his obvious malice toward 
his fellow man had about it a picturesque 
quality. For just one man, however, he 
could find words of extravagant praise. 

‘«There wa'n’t no better man on top o’ 
ground,’’ it was Mr. Sniffen’s custom to de- 
clare, ‘‘than my old bunkie, Artillery Bill, 
him as was lost at the battle o’ Podger’s 
Neck. We fought together, slept under the 
same blanket, shared grub and terbacker, an’ 
never had a cross word fer three years."’ 

Here Mr. Sniffen might have been seen to 
go through the motions of wiping away tears. 

‘«One man in a million, Bill was. Why, 
he’d give me the shirt off’n his back if I'd 
asked fer it, he was that generous. But fight! 
Say, you talk about such skirmishin’ as them 
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Japs an’ Rooshians has been havin’ over in 
China there; why, Artillery Bill an’ me, when 
we was in the old "Teenth Cavalry, uster feel 
lonesome if we didn’t have somethin’ of the 
sort every day before breakfast!’ 

Thus, sitting atop a cracker barrel and 
toasting his booted toes on the stove rail, 
would Lum Sniffen do eulogy to his departed 
friend. I say ‘‘would,” because this he has 
ceased todo. And this is why:— 

One sharp, winter day, not so very long 
ago, I heard his final effort. Lum began his 
anniversary speech with more than usual 
depth of feeling, the same being due perhaps 
to the unusual depth of his potations. Besides 
the storekeeper and myself he had as audi- 
ence Doc Flanders, the veterinary surgeon, 
two stable hands who had dropped in to buy 
tobacco, and three half grown boys who had 
more or less valid excuses for lounging about 
the store. 

There was still another auditor, although 
he scarcely counted, as he was hidden from 
view behind a pile of boxes. He was a bat- 
tered old chap who had drifted up from Ban- 
gor during the previous summer and was now 
working for his board. At that moment he 
was more or less industriously engaged’ in 
putting sugar into three and six pound pack- 
ages. ° 

«Yes, sir,’’ rasped Lum Sniffen, throwing 
back the cape of his old, blue army overcoat, 
‘that man Artillery Bill was the whitest man 
ever wore a coat like this. It was jest forty- 
one year ago to-day that him an’ me rode out 
together an’ fit in the battle o’ Podger’s 
Neck, the turnin’ p’int of the war. 

‘* Down in front of Chancellorsville we was 
then. We'd had some warm tussels, too, so 
Artillery Bill he was feelin’ as kinky as a 
two-year-old. Early one mornin’ our rig’- 
ment was turned out an’ sent off towards the 
right wing. We hadn't gone more’n half a 
mile ’fore I sees, way off on our left, a hull 
passel of Johnny Rebs breakin’ cover from 
the woods. They was cavalry, too, an’ up to 
that time we hadn’t met much but infantry 
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an’ light batt’ries. Bill he'd just been spilin’ 
fer a hack at Jeb Stuart, er some of that 
gang. 

««« Bill,” sez I, ‘Bill, jest look at them 
Graybacks, will yer? 

«« « Holy cats!’ sez Bill, ‘don’t the Colonel 
see em? Why don't he let us at ‘em ? 

««« Guess he’s got business of another kind 
on hand,’ sez I. 








slashed our way right through that line and 
was goin’ back fer more by the time the 
rig ment came up. My, but that was a purty 
mess! Theold ’Teenth, seein’ the way we'd 
pranced through the Rebs, jest sailed in an’ 
chewed em up like a corn cutter chews upan 
armful of fodder. The Rebs stood it as long 
as they could, an’ then they run fer it. 

‘«I was so everlastin’ busy that I missed 


Teo taAen 


for the last time he had recounted the many virtues and mighty valor of that 
superlative hero, Artillery Bill. 


‘««An’ we're goin’ to miss’em!’ says Bill. 
‘Lum, are ye goin’ to stand it ? 

«««AmI?’ sez I. ‘Youwatch! And with 
that I reins out of line, swings my old cheese 
knife, lets loose a yell an’ starts straight for 
them Reb cavalry. 

«««Go it, Lum!’ sez Bill, ‘I’m with yer,’ 
and without stoppin’ to see whether or no any 
of the rest was comin’, away we went, lickety- 
split, towards them Graybacks. When we'd 
got about half way I stands up in my’stirrups 
an’ looks around. ‘Bill,’ I shouts, ‘all the 
boys are comin’, with the old Colonel behind, 
shakin’ his fist an’ cursin’ like a pirate !’ 

‘«« Dern ’em,’ sez Bill, ‘why can’t they let 
us have our own fun to ourselves, This here 
is our fight.’ 

‘* And it were, for a minute or so, for the 
rest of em was ten rods behind when Bill an’ 
I hit them Rebs. We was both standin’ in 
the stirrups, with the hosses on the dead 
jump. 

«« «Give ‘em chain shot an’ thunder, Bill !’ 
I yells. 

««*You bet! Yi-yi-yip!’ sez Bill, and 
with that he swings his sabre an’ splits a 
Grayback clean in two. Well, sir, we jest 


Bill, an’ when I looked for him there he was, 
half a mile away, chasin’ a squad of about two 
dozen. I took after him to onct, but before 
I got anywhere near they turned on Bill. 
Last I saw of him he was right in the middle 
of the crowd, swingin’ an’ slashin’ like mad, 
a head fallin’ at every clip. I sung out to 
him that I was comin’, an’ to keep it up, but 
jest then down he went with—’ 

‘*No he didn’t, Lum Sniffen! He didn't 
do no such thing !” 

The interruption came so abruptly that for 
a moment there was intense silence. Every- 
one looked up to see the battered old wreck, 
who had been weighing sugar, standing in 
the middle of the floor. Accusingly he was 
pointing the sugar scoop across the stove top 
at the historian of the battle of Podger’s 
Neck. 

‘*Wha-a-at d’ ye mean?’’ gasped Lum. 

‘««T'll tell ye what I mean,” responded the 
stranger with the scoop. ‘‘More'n that, Lum 
Sniffen, I'll tell jest what we did there at 
Podger’s Neck. We'd been drivin’ Commis- 
sary wagons, we had, an’ we hadn't been no 
nearer’ n two miles from the front until that 
mornin’, when a shell bust back of the cook 

















tent an’ stove in a barrel of salt pork. That 
settled you. You jumped on the back of one 
of the lead mules and skedaddled for the 
rear. Yes you did, Lum Sniffen, fer I took 
the other muleand went with yer. Didn't hear 
ye say nuthin’ about givin’ anybody chain 
shot an’ thunder. I was too scart to talk. an’ 
so was you. I didn’t split no heads, nuther. 
I jest hung on till we come to the forks of the 
road, you goin’ one way and I tother. I 
wa’n't no hero of Podger’s Neck, nor any 
other place. I was a low down deserter, an’ 
so was you. We wa’n’t much good them 
days, an’ I guess we haint been since, but by 
the Lord Harry I'm glad I ain’t been lyin’ 
about it, like you have, for forty years,” 
There was an ominous hush. We all 
looked at Lum. It was reasonable to expect 
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IRTY face and clothes in rents, 
LD Allus ‘round a-putterin’, 

Jest a bunch of imperdence, 
Little Mister Butter-in. 


Mammy jes’ can’t keep things neat 
When he's allus clutterin’, 
Trackin’ dirt with two bare feet, 
Shif’ less Mister Butter-in ! 


Who gits Dad’s first kiss at night, 
Crowin’ an’ a-flutterin’, 

Mammy ?—Well, not by a sight ! 
That's for little Butter-in. 
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the wreaking of a swift and awful vengeance 
by the fiery old hero of a hundred bloody 
fights. But it came not. Mr. Sniffen sat 
calmly on the cracker barrel, a sneering smile 
on his weather beaten face, and snapped :— 

«*An’ who do ye claim to be, anyway?” 

‘*Who?"’ repeated his accuser. ‘‘I guess 
I'm that same Artillery Bill you've been 
gassin’ about... If I ain’t, who be 1?” 

‘‘That's it !’’ shrilled Lum. ‘* Who be 
ye? You sure ain't Artillery Bill, fer he was 
a man. Mebbe, though, you was one o’ the 
mules,’’ with which retort Mr. Sniffen gath- 
ered up his jug and departed. 

But for the last time he had celebrated the 
battle of Podger’s Neck, for the last time he 
had recounted the many virtues and mighty 
valor of that superlative hero, Artillery Bill. 
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UTTER-IN 


Ef we set down to a meal, 

Up he wakes a-sputterin’ 

Fer his share, with such a squeal ! 
Greedy Mister Butter-in. 


Allus shovin’ in his oar, 
Talkin’ big an’ stutterin’ ; 
Dad can’t say a word no more, 
*Count of that old Butter-in. 


Still we're used now to his ways, 

An’ there is no utterin’ . 
Quite, how lonesome were our days 
Ef we had no Butter-in. 


CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 
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MAY 


I have no heart—yet I’m cheerful to-day ; 


HAVE no heart to write verses to May ; 
I have no heart—she has won mine away 
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So—I have no heart to write verses to May. 
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THE RETURN OF THE ABERRANT 


By Alma Martin Estabrook ° 


AT was sure to happen in some 
such way,’ Maltby said buoy- 
antly, coming up behind the 
girl as she walked briskly 
through the park, splotches 
of early spring sunshine dan- 
cing over her. 

She turned with a little start. 

‘*You, Billy!’’ she cried. ‘* After all these 
months!’ And the hand that he had not 
immediately possessed himself of fluttered 
up to her bright hair and to the tippet be- 
neath her pretty, cleft chin. 

‘It’s all right,"’ he assured her with a 
smile, ‘‘I haven't taken you at a disadvan- 
tage. You're just as adorable as ever.”’ 

«* Will you never learn to regard the truth 
and the proprieties ?” she demanded severely, 
blushing and freeing her hand. 

‘«But you are adorable,’’ he protested, 
‘¢and I may take my welcome, mayn't I ?’ 

‘« You were always to be depended upon 
to take all you could get,’’ she declared. 
‘‘You are a very presumptuous person, 
Billy.”’ 

‘«Itzs a welcome, isn’t it, Bess ?” he asked, 
regarding her with some anxiety. 

‘To be sure,’’ she answered lightly. 
‘* Why shouldn't it be ?’ 

‘¢ There was a score or two left unsettled,” 
he reflected, 

‘«Oh, one is never so unreasonable as to 
remember scores for such a time,'’ she de- 
clared blithely. 

His glance changed promptly to one of 
open admiration as it lingered on her face. 
‘¢ Time has done a lot for you,’’ he observed. 
‘+ T knew it would.” 

‘Your coolness pleases me less than it 
used to,’’ she warned him, a flood of color in 
her cheeks. 

‘Ah, now we're getting back into the old 
way of things!"’ he cried with a laugh. ‘Stars, 
how we have fought, you and I!’ 

‘« No,” she said, with reminiscent eyes, ‘ it 
was all one-sided. How could it have been 
otherwise, with your magnificent assurance ? 
I was like a wasp trying to sting through a 
coat of mail, in my ridiculous efforts to get 
at you. It was very absurd to try to make 
you feel my pricks. I see it now, but you did 
enrage me so, Billy.’’ 

Maltby laughed comfortably and with 
much amusement. 





‘IT never thought you particularly wasp- 
ish,” he remarked, ‘‘but it was fun to see 
you stir those active little wings of yours.”’ 

‘*Yes, I dare say you enjoyed it,” she said 
crisply. 

‘You were tremendous in your energies, 
you know.” 

‘‘I was very silly indeed, and you were 
always untouched. I hate people who go 
sheathed to the eyes so that nothing can ever 
get at them.” 

‘Something did get at me, however,’ he 
remarked, looking at her with significant ten- 
derness, 

‘«In spite of the breastplates of self-suffi- 
ciency ?”’ she inquired. 

‘‘In spite of the whole outfit. It hit me 
hard, too. I wonder if you know how hard, 
Bess ?” 

‘I've no doubt you'll recover,’’ she 
laughed. ‘But I really don’t understand 
how it ever happened.”’ 

‘*No more do I,’’ he confessed frankly, 
‘*but it did.”’ 

She moved with a little swifter step, and 
her voice was not quite firm. 

‘«Just the same, Billy, you'll miss a lot of 
knocks that the others get,’ she observed, and 
passed to securer footing. ‘‘And so you are 
really home again.” 

‘« You never doubted that I'd come, sooner 
or later, did you ?” 

‘*One never knows what to expect of you 
rovers. You go when we least expect you to 
go, and you come—when we have forgotten 
to look for you. You can’t be called exactly 
dependable, you know.”’ . 

‘‘ You forgot 7?’ he demanded. 

‘«There was time, wasn’t there?” she mur- 
mured. 

Under the fluttering laces of her parasol he 
met her eyes. 

‘«7 didn’t forget,’’ he said, ‘‘I remem- 
bered. That's what brought me back.’’ 

Her gaze fell beneath his. 

‘‘Did you think | could forget?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*You stayed away long enough to forget, 
and to—to learn other things, to be in their 
turn forgotten.” 

‘‘I went to forget,’’ he said. ‘And I 
stayed on to forget. But it wasn’t any good. 
I couldn’t.'’ Out of the corners of his clear, 
audacious eyes he watched her. The green 
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of the bushes outlined her pretty, delicate 
profile, and the curve of her round throat. 
Her gown had the soft color of a pink rose’s 
heart. ‘* You piqued me, Bess,”’ he admitted. 
‘*A man doesn’t care to be piqued, It’s a 
thing he resents. I got tired of it, you know, 
and I went away, —oh, confound it !—I went 
to make you regret it, to bring you to a more 
approachable attitude. You had been so high 
and mighty with me those last few weeks, and 
yet I thought you loved me all the time. Did 
you? But don't answer me yet. Let me 
finish first. I couldn't get near you, you 
were so offish. I thought I'd make you sorry. 
I meant to punish you a little for treating me 
o. Was I foolish to think I could do it?’’ 

‘‘It was quite like you, Billy,” she said, 
keeping her face hidden from him by her 
drooping parasol. 

‘*You don't look as if you had minded a 
great deal,’’ he observed, with some coubt. 
‘Tell me, did you? You had yourself to 
blame, you know. Remember that. If you 
had been decently approachable and good to 
me! But no, you women must use the iron 
hand over us whenever you can,’’ he 
laughed, 

‘« And then you punish us for it,’’ she said. 

There was a_ certain well-remembered 
quaver in her tones that warned him. He 
bent at once to see her face. 

‘Are you laughing?” he demanded. 

She lifted her parasol after a second and 
showed him grave and demure eyes. 

«« Because it's not a laughing matter,’’ he 
protested aggrievedly. 

‘«] should say not indeed, Billy. Your 
methods are unique in the extreme. They 
ought to be highly approved, I'm sure. And 
nobody would ever think of laughing over 





them ; but, some foolish people might do the 
other thing, you know. And as for cruelty, 
—Oh, there is Jack,—Jack Stanwood, you 
know. Over there on horseback. See?” 
‘*] was going to ask you about Stanwood,” 
he said. 
«Yes, what of him ?’ 
‘«That’s what | wanted to know of you?’’ 
‘«Why,—of me, Billy ?”’ she asked sweetly. 
‘« Well, you know I| thought,—the truth is, 
Stanwood has given me some uncomfortable 
minutes,’’ he confessed. 


‘‘Is it possible? I'm sure he never 
dreamed of any such thing.’ 

‘Don't laugh. I'm serious. I believe it 
was as much on his account ason yours that 
I came home so soon."’ 

“Oh, then 7¢ wasn't compassion for my 
loneliness, after all ?"’ she reproached him. 

‘‘Don't put it like that,” he said. ‘* You 
know very well what I meant about bringing 
you to— = 

‘‘To my senses?” she laughed. ‘Did I 
tell you that Stanwood has ceased to be one 
of the eligibles ?”’ 

‘*To me,"’ he murmured gently. ‘* No, 
you didn't tell me about Stanwood. What 
has he done, married or disgraced himself ?”’ 

‘*« Married,” said she. 

She waved her parasol at the advancing 
horseman as he saluted her across space, and 
Maltby waved his hat. 

‘«So he’s married,'’ he commented. ‘It’s 
curious I should have thought him in love 
with you, isn't it?” 

‘Yes, it is, Billy,’’ she answered, with a 
bewitching smile of artlessness, ‘‘and it's odd 
that he should be, isn’t it? But 1 think he 
must be, you know, since he—he mar- 
ried me."’ 


SUPPOSIN’ IT SHOULD 


Mm mind is filled with horrible fears 
) | Le 






st I should swallow my tongue ! 
What 7s to keep it from slipping down 


If it should come unhung ? 

















THE TWENTY HOSS-POWER SHAY 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


OU have heard of the wonderful one- 
hoss shay 
That was built in such a logical way 

It ran a hundred years to a day. 
And then, of a sudden, it up and bust, 
And all that was left was a mound of dust? 
Holmes—O. W.—told it well 
In a rhyme of his—what there was to tell— 
But the one-hoss shay wasn't ‘‘ one, two, three " 


With a vehicle once belonged to me. 


One hoss? No, sir / Nor six nor nine— 
Twenty there were in this rig of mine! 
Twenty hosses as tough as rocks, 

And all caged up in a sort of box 

That stood jist back of the forward wheels! 
Right! she was one of those automobiles 
With twenty hosses bottled inside— 


Hosses that not only pull but ride / 


Wonder what Holmes would have had to say 


If the mare had rode in his one-hoss shay! 
I reckon the shay would have logicked out 


Before the century rolled about. 


Well, this big touring car, I say, 

Was built just like the one-hoss shay— 
Some dependable, logical way— 
Flipflaps, dujabs, wheels and things, 


Levers, thing-gum-bobs and springs, 


Hub, and felloe, and hoss-power chest— 
One part just as strong as the rest; 
So ‘* logic is logic,” as Holmes would say, 


And no one part could first give way. 


Wonderful vehicle, you'll admit, 

With not one flaw in the whole of it 

As long as | had it, I declare 

I hadn't one cent to pay for repair. 

It couldn't break down because, you see, 


It was such a logical symphony. 


Now for my tale. We're not so slow 

These days as a hundred years ago, 

And it’s like enough that the one-hoss shay, 
Ambling along in its sleepy way 

Should creep a century 'thout a break, 

But nowadays we aim to make 

A pace that is something like a pace, 

And if that old shay got in our race 

It would stand the pressure twenty days+ 


And go to the home of played-out shays. 


‘* Logic is logic.’’ Just figure this out 
For I know just what I’m talking about: 
If a one-hoss vehicle, genus shays, 

Will stand our pressure /wenty days, 
Then, vice versa, a fwenty-hoss shay 
Should stand the pressure just ome day;— 


Well, mine was a logical automobile, 
IIg 
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From rubber tire to steering wheel. 


I bought it one morning at just 10. 42, 
And the very next morning what did it do, 
Right on the second, but up and bust! 
Ta'k of the old shay’s pile of dust— 
Lhat's not logical; my mobile 

Vanished completely! Brass and steel, 


Iron and wood and rubber tire 


Went right up in a gush of fire, 
And in half a minute a gassy smell 
Was all I had left by which to tell 
l ever owned a touring car,— 


And then that vanished, and there you are! 


End of my twenty hoss-power shay. 


Logic is logic. That's all I say. 





‘‘THe LURE OF THE LABRADOR WILD,” by 
Dillon Wallace. 

This first hand account of the expedition 
undertaken by the late Leonidas Hubbard, 
Jr., is a highly interesting narrative to those 
who would read of suffering bravely borne, 
of heroic exertion and of the sacrifice of a 
useful life in a foolhardy and useless under- 
taking. (F. H. Revell Co.) 


‘«THE WANDERERS,” by Henry C. Rowland. 

A capital title for this story of breezy ad- 
venture in which the heroes roam about the 
world in a boat, which is theirs more by 
moral than by statutory right, and fall in and 
out of love and duels with equanimity. Mr. 
Rowland's romance is not intense, but humor- 
ous, vivacious, and most conducive to pleasure 
in midsummer. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 

, 


‘‘THeE GARDEN OF ALLAH,”’ by Robert 
Hichens. 

The Garden of Allah is the great desert 
which calls irresistibly to restless souls long- 
ing for peace. In its thrall a man and a wom- 
an are carried through a great passion to the 
awakening and expiation. Though told with 
extreme wordiness, the story has a wild, un- 
usual charm, and will stir the imagination 
and emotions. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


‘(IN THE NAME OF LIBERTY,’’ by Owen 
Johnson. 
This is a cross-section of the French Revo- 
lution done into a novel, and done too with 
cleverness and feeling. Scenes of the Terror 


are powerfully and vividly portrayed, and a 
characteristic love story runs its uneven 
course throughout the book. Yet, while we 
can read the facts of the Revolution, accord- 
ing to Carlyle, we can not grow enthusiastic 
over the fiction of it, according to Johnson, 
skilful though it is. (The Century Co.) 


‘‘THE MARATHON MysTERY,’’ by Burton E. 
Stevenson. 

An intricate detective story of horrors in- 
geniously piled on horrors. We regret that 
the author shows so little effort in transcend- 
ing possibilities, but compliment him upon 
his imagination. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


‘‘IN THE ARENA,’’ by Booth Tarkington. 
These tales of love and politics take us 
right into legislative halls and show how the 
selfish political calculations of the few win out 
by playing upon the simple, natural feelings 
and motives ofthe many. The beststory in the 
book is ‘‘ Hector,” which is almost the final 
word in fiction upon the politician who is es- 
sentially an orator. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


‘‘THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE,”’ by 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 

Insight into complex characters and thor- 
ough literary workmanship,—these always 
distinguish Mrs. Ward’s novels. Her latest 
novel is no exception, and is further the most 
humanly delightful of them all. Lady Kitty 
is her most alluring heroine, and the men 
are more natural and tolerable than usual. 
(Harper & Bros.) 
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Henry Wallace Phillips 


Mr. Phillips created the inimitable Red Saunders, and is 
the author of ** Plain Mary Smith: A Romance of Red 
Saunders,”’ which begins in this issue. He is an out and 
out American, rich in adventure and experience in all parts 
of our country. To an amazing variety of experiences are 
yoked keen, sympathetic observation, an unsleeping sense of 
humor, and an individual freshness of expression which 
make his stories a delight to millions of Americans. 
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Drawn by B. Martin Justice. “Plain Mary Smith,” by Henry Wallace Phillips. 


Saxton was aowmng straight magic, 





